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EARLY INSTITUTIONS OF IRELAND. 


As one about to travel in a foreign 
country ordinarily acquaints him- 
self—either by reading, or by con- 
versation with persons who may 
have been wayfarers before him, con- 
cerning the history, the locality, and 
the circumstances of the new land, 
so one about to enter on the study 
of a subject, like the science of 
law, should necessarily strive to 
know something of its history, 
its development and its character- 
istics. 

It is obvious that, to a professional 
student of law, constitutional his- 
tory should be one of the earliest 
subjects to which he devotes atten- 
tion, because therefrom he derives 
a knowledge of the causes which 
originated the leading charters or 
statutes of the realm, and without 
which he could form no accurate 
notion of the common law of the 
country. The cause or origin of a 
statute, if doubtful in import, is 
often an index to its interpretation, 
and a knowledge of the common 
law is but a knowledge of the pro- 
tection and safeguards afforded 
every one without respect of persons. 
The constitutional history of a 
country involves the constitutional 
law of the country, and that con- 
stitutional law, including matter 
relating to the sovereign power and 


the state, involving the relations of 
subject and ruler, dealing with ques- 
tions affecting their mutual depen- 
dency, their reciprocal duties and 
obligations, the legislative and exe- 
cutive powers of either, opens a 
wide field of comprehensive interest. 
Thus, a study of constitutional law, 
in addition to its own great advan- 
tages by reason of that comprehen- 
siveness, aids in preventing the 
mind becoming narrowed by a too 
exclusive application to the practical 
workings of a profession. Cole- 
ridge once observed that the study 
of the law, when sedulously pursued, 
acts on the mind like a whetstone, 
it sharpens but narrows the blade; 
an observation made at a time when 
technicalities were in the ascendant, 
when the substance was lost in the 
shadow, when wire-drawn distine- 
tions exercised the legal mind; but 
still the saying is not unworthy of 
being regarded as a warning agains 
a too subtle, a too exclusive applica- 
tion of mental resources to details, 
and as affording a hope that, by 
free and liberal exercise of thought 
in the generalization and systemati- 
zation of legal principles, as much 
accuracy of thought, as much facility 
of reasoning, as much capacity of 
inference and deduction may be 
realized, as though a lifetime were 
9 
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spent in elaborating the most hidden 
of theories. 

There is an observation of Mr. 
Hallam to this effect (“ Middle Ages,” 
vol. ii. 338): “ The fault of students 
of the law is in studying it rather 
as an art than a science, with more 
solicitude to know its rules and 
distinctions than to perceive their 
application to that for which all 
rules of law ought to have been 
established, the maintenance of 
public and private rights.” 

Regarded in this light, a book like 
that of Sir Henry Maine, on “The 
Early History of Institutions,” is 
of great value. It is a harking back, 
as it were, on old echoes, speaking 
to us of times and customs and 
usages whose origin is forgotten, 
and tracing with wonderful accuracy 
the stream whence are fed many 
modern fountains whose flow still 
irrigates our judicatyre. Archaic 
laws or ancient institutions may be 
studied as sources of archzological 
knowledge, or as developing legal 
principles; they are storehouses of 
the customs and usages of a people, 
or they intimate the origin of settled 
maxims ; they are useful in the con- 
sideration of legislative measures, 
as affecting the health, the habits, 
or resources of the people. So it 
is that a work like “The Early 
History of Institutions” becomes 
eminently suggestive and invites 
discussion. It is carrying further 
the mode of investigation adopted 
by Sir Henry in his “ Ancient Law;” 
and as that treatise dealt with the 
Roman law and its development, 
so the present book is conversant 
with the old Irish law of the Bre- 
hons, as illustrated by the tracts 
published under the direction of 
the commissioners for publishing 
the ancient laws and institutes of 
Ireland. There is the subject of 
kinship as the origin of society— 
the tribe and the land—the chief 
and his orders—the divisions of the 
family organization—the diffusion 
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of legal ideas—all discussed in the 
original mode and manner of an 
accomplished inquirer. But as to 
this Brehon law itself, notwithstand- 
ing the interest attached to any 
narrative of the occupation, life, or 
habits of a people, we are disposed 
to think le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. 
It possesses no judicial power, it 
contains no legislative sanction, it 
is but a collection of facts having 
reference to the social connections 
of the Irish people, and all the 
judgments recorded are nothing 
but decisions on submissions. to the 
Brehons as ordinary arbiters in 
controversy. Like most early laws, 
the acts specified in them, and which 
would now be regarded as crimes, 
are treated as torts, and the judg- 
ments are entirely pecuniary, in the 
shape of assessed damages. 

The composition or fine for 
murder was recognized instead of 
capital punishment, and was divided 
between the kindred of the slain 
person and the judge. Of course 
the authenticity of the Brehon laws 
has been questioned, and the period 
of their promulgation is also matter 
of great doubt. By some they are 
ascribed to the fifth, by others to 
the eighth, and by others to the 
thirteenth century; and as they 
contain references to Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman usages, it has been not 
unreasonably surmised that the 
degenerate colonists of Ireland 
adopted the Brehon law in their 
respective territories, and that thus 
interpolations of many and varied 
kinds, adapted to those septs who 
had intercourse with the English» 
the pale, became numerous. The 
Brehon law was condemned by the 
statute of Kilkenny (40th Edw. 3) 
and its use and practice made high 
treason ; but this statute only affected 
the English of the pale, it did not 
include the Irish: “It is accorded 
and established, that hereafter no 
Englishman have debate with 
another Englishman, but according 
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to the course of the common law, 
and that no Englishman be ruled 
in the definition of their debate by 
the March law or the Brehon law, 
which by reason ought not to be 
named a law but an evil custom.” 

However, a class of arbitrators, 
or teachers, or judges grew up in 
Ireland, who became a hereditary 
caste attached to different chiefs or 
clans, whose duty was to hand over 
to certain families the determination 
of customs and usage, to teach 
younger persons the knowledge of 
these, as though they were judicially 
resolved, and, by the assumption 
of a mysterious character, to im- 
pose on the unlettered serf the idea 
of the Brehon being divinely in- 
spired. 

It is the same through all ages 
and tribes ; the early lawgiver claims 
an unearthly origin; some heaven- 
born influence has been imparted 
him ; some afflatus from beyond the 
skies has breathed upon him ; some 
companionship of sympathetic com- 
thuning; some Egeria for Numa. 
But the vulgar attributes were ex- 
hibited in the Brehon. “ When 
the Brehons deviated from the 
truth of nature there appeared 
blotches on their cheeks, as, first 
of all, on the right cheek of Sen 
Mac Aige whenever he pronounced 
a false judgment; but they dis- 
appeared again when he had passed 
a true judgment.” (““Senchus Mor,” 
25.) ‘“ When Fachtria had passed 
a false judgment, if in the time of 
fruit, all the fruit of the territory in 
which it happened fell off in one 
night ; if in time of milk, the cows 
refused their calves; but if he passed 
a true judgment the fruit was perfect 
on the trees.” (Zbid.) 

However, the “ Senchus Mor” is 
one of the oldest of the ancient laws 
of Ireland which have been pre- 
served, and is said to exhibit the 
modification which laws of Pagan 
origin underwent on the conversion 


of the Irish people to Christianity. 
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The principles enunciated in it were 
maintained for a period of ten or 
twelve centuries; but when the 
power of the native chiefs was 
broken by Elizabeth and James, 
when the wars of Cromwell and the 
effects of the Revolution operated, 
the entire system of Brehonism 
was swept away, and nothing re- 
mains of it save a mischievous 
tradition. 

The Brehon law may be regarded 
as depending on decisions and 
judgments, and not on legislation, 
being a collection of digests of cer- 
tain subjects, which were accepted 
as authoritative decisions, and in 
this light resembles the Pandeets of 
the Roman jurisprudence, possess- 
ing none of the characteristics of 
statute law. Sir H. Maine ob- 
serves: “The Roman law, which, 
next to the Christian religion, is the 
most plentiful source of the rules 
governing actual conduct through- 
out Western Europe, is descended 
from a small body of Aryan customs 
reduced to writing in the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ, and known as 
the “Twelve Tables of Rome.” 
Let it further be recollected that 
this law was at first expanded and 
developed, not at all or very slightly 
by legislation, but by a process 
which we may perceive still in 
operation in various communities, 
the juridical interpretation of au- 
thoritative texts by successive ex- 
ertions of learned men.” (‘ Early 
Institutions,” p. 10.) 

Again, “If its authenticity could 
be fully established, this ancient 
Irish code would correspond his- 
torically to the ‘Twelve Tables of 
Rome,’ and to many similar bodies 
of written rules which appear in the 
early history of Aryan societies.” 
(Ibid.) 

Though this be the opinion of 
so acute a reasoner as Sir H. Maine, 
yet there are other writers who con- 
tend that Ireland, at a very early 
period, had a systematized and 

9—2 
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organized establishment for enact- 
ing laws; and the editors of the 
“Senchus Mor” hold that there 
were law schools in which the 
younger Brehons were instructed 
by their seniors, and educated to 
act as judges, or rather as juris- 
consultus, exactly as men are now 
taught for the bar. When startling 
theories of this kind are enunciated 
it would be well if the authority on 
which they rest were given, for the 
traditional history of Ireland has 
left behind it enough of bitter 
fruit. Indeed Sir H. Maine, 
speaking of the existing race of 
Irish scholars, alludes to their 
having “succeeded a school al- 
most infamous for the unchastened 
license of its speculations on his- 
tory and philology” (Jbid., p. 6)— 
speculations, we may add, that 
have tended much to prevent the 
Irish of the present day from re- 
garding the future instead of the 
past, and have materially aided in 
checking efforts for their advance- 
ment. Who can credit that, for 
two or three centuries before the 
Danish invasion, Ireland was ad- 
vanced in civilization, and that it 
had a complete legislative and 
judicial organization ; or that after 
the eighth century this organization 
was broken up by reason of the feuds 
among the native chieftains? Such 
suggestions are made in the interest 
of the Church and its civilizing in- 
fluence; and yet in these very 
ancient law tracts, the law of social 
connection, the relations of the 
sexes are described in the loosest 
manner, and rules as to abduc- 
tions, legitimacy, and adultery 
therein specified which have no 
analogy to the influences of a divine 
teaching. 

Independently, however, of ble- 
mishes of this kind, there are in 
the “Senchus Mor” details of 
matters especially interesting to 
the tracer of analogies of an ex- 
isting and archaic period, such 
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as the law of distress, the law of 
services of hostage or sureties, 
the law of fosterage, the laws of 
tenure, and the law of social 
connections. 

The law of distress is very fully 
dealt with, and the treatment of the 
distress when taken. “ Distress is 
brought on dark nights into forts, 
to protect it; every protection is 
exempt, every neglect is con- 
demned, every keeping is right, 
every necessity is blameless, every 
imprisonment is lawful, every in- 
advertency is venial, every wilful 
neglect is wrong, for fines are 
sought for every illegality which 
necessity does not save according 
to God and man.” (“Senchus Mor,” 
vol. ii. p. 3.) 

Then follow directions as to 
penalty in case of accidents hap- 
pening to cattle when taken in 
distress, the places where they were 
to be kept; the exemption of certain 
cattle, if other cattle there found 
were sufficient to satisfy the claim ; 
and the exemption of certain classes 
of persons—fools,madmen,and idiots 
— from distress, though they could be 
distrained by their guardians. In 
the prescribed directions on taking 
a distress, the rights of parties who 
had claims for free quarters or food- 
rent on the debtors were preferred 
to creditors of lower rank; and it 
is suggested that this arrangement 
is similar in principle to the land- 
lord's priority of claim over an exe- 
cution creditor in English law. 

As Sir H. Maine observes, “ In 
very ancient bodies of rules, the 
law of distress is undoubtedly 
entitled to a very different place 
from that which would be given to 
it in any modern system of juris- 
prudence; but still it is a highly 
special branch of law in any stage 
of development.” (“ Anc. Inst.” 8.) 
Again: “The one object of the 
Brehon was to force disputants to 
refer their quarrels to a Brehon, or 
to some person in authority advised 
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by a Brehon ; and thus a vast deal 
of the law tends to run into the 
jaw of distress, which declares the 
various methods by which a man 
can be compelled, through seizure 
of his property, to consent to an 
arbitration.” ‘If you have a legal 
claim against a man of a certain 
rank, and you are desirous of com- 
pelling him to discharge it, the 
*Senchus Mor’ tells you to ‘ fast 
upon him.’ Notice precedes dis- 
tress in the case of the inferior 
grades, except it be by persons of 
distinction or upon persons of dis- 
tinction ; fasting precedes distress 
in their case. The institution is 
unquestionably identical with one 
widely diffused throughout the East 
which is called by the Hindoos sit- 
ting dharna; it consists in sitting 
at your debtor’s door and starving 
yourself till he pays.” (‘Early 
Inst.” p. 39.) 

This is somewhat unsatisfactory 
to the creditors, and at once the 
question arises, What would follow 
if the creditor simply allowed the 
debtor to starve? The Hindoos 
thought a supernatural punishment 
would follow, but the Brehons were 
in a dilemma, for fasting had become 
an ordinance of the church, and its 
conditions were expressly defined 
by the priesthood, and so it would 
appear that, though there were no 
visible means of punishing the 
debtors or enforcing the sanction, 
the supernatural element inter- 
vened: “He who does not give a 
pledge to fasting is an evader of 
all; he who disregards all things 
shall not be paid by God or man.” 
This scarcely comes up to the idea 
of a sanction which involves an 
indemnification in damages or 
performance, nor does it meet the 
other theory involved, that a sanc- 
tion consists in suffering imposed 
on the party disobeying to do right. 
But Sir Henry Maine adds, * Un- 
doubtedly the Hindoo supposes 
some supernatural penalty would 
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follow (the allowing the creditor to 
starve). Indeed he generally gives 
definiteness to it by retaining a 
Brahmin to starve himself vicari- 
ously, and no Hindoo. doubts what 
would come of causing a Brahmin’s 
death. We cannot but suppose that 
the Brehon rule of fasting was once 
thought to have been enforced 
in some similar way.” (“Early 
Inst.” p. 40.) 

On the subject of distress, Sir 
Henry occupies the greater portion 
of his ninth and tenth chapters, 
and the history of its origin and 
meaning is told in an extremely 
instructing manner. The ancient 
custom of a man’s enforcing pay- 
ment of a demand by fasting is at 
this day found in Persia, where the 
creditor begins by sowing some 
barley at his debtor's door and 
sitting down in the middle, thus 
symbolizing that he will stay where 
he is without food, either until he 
is paid or until the barley seed 
grows up and gives him bread to eat. 

In India the word dharna is 
equivalent to the capio of the 
Roman law, and means detention 
or arrest, the mode of obtaining 
execution. Per pignoris capionem 
was the seizing on anything be- 
longing to the debtor and taking it 
as a pledge for payment of a debt, 
and it was spoken of as an actio, 
because it was carried out with 
certain formalities. Sir Henry ob- 
serves, “Among the methods of 
enforcing payment of a debt de- 
scribed in the collection of rules 
attributed to the semi-divine legis- 
lator, Manu, is one which Sir 
William Jones renders the medi- 
ation of friends, but more recent 
Sanscrit scholars assert that the 
expression of the original text signi- 
fies dharna ; and in the Viavahara 
Mayukha, a Brahminical law-book 
of much authority, Brihaspiti, a 
juridical writer, sometimes classed 
with Manu, is cited, as enumerating 
among the lawful modes of com- 
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pulsion by which the debtor can 
be made to pay, confining his 
wife, his son, or his cattle, or 
watching constantly at his door. 
This remarkable passage not only 
connects Hindoo law with Irish 
law, through the reference to 
watching constantly at the door, 
but it connects it also with the 
Teutonic, and among them, with 
the English bodies of custom, by 
speaking of the distraint of cattle 
as a method of enforcing a demand. 
We are not aware of any example 
in the Western world of so strong 
a form of distress as seizing a 
man’s wife or children; but it is 
somewhat curious that we have 
evidence of it having been common 
in ancient Ireland to give a son as 
a pledge to the creditor for the 
purpose of releasing the ‘distrained 
property. 

“ Lord Teignmouth has left us a 
description of the form which the 
watching constantly at the door of 
Brihaspiti had assumed in British 
India before the end of the last 
century: ‘The inviolability of the 
Brahmin is a fixed principle with 
the Hindoos, and to deprive him 
of life, either by direct violence, or 
by causing his death in any mode, 
is a crime which admits of no ex- 
piation. To this principle may be 
traced the practice called dharna, 
which may be translated caption or 
arrest. It is used by the Brahmins 
to gain a point which cannot be 
accomplished by any other means, 
and the process is as follows: the 
Brahmin who adopts this expedient 
for the purpose mentioned pro- 
ceeds to the door or house of the 
person against whom it is directed, 
or wherever he may most conve- 
niently arrest him; he then sits 
down in dharna with poison, or a 
poignard, or some other instrument 
of suicide in his hand, and threaten- 
ing to use it if his adversary should 
attempt to molest or pass him, he 
thus completely arrests him. In 
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this situation the Brahmin fasts, 
and, by the rigour of the etiquette, 
the unfortunate object of his arrest 
ought to fast also; and thus they 
both remain till the institutor of 
the dharna obtains satisfaction. 
In this, as he seldom makes the 
attempt without the resolution to 
persevere, he rarely fails; for if the 
party thus arrested were to suffer 
the Brahmin sitting in dharna to 
perish by hunger, the sin would for 
ever lie upon his head.” (‘‘ Early 
Inst.” 297-299.) 

So it is concluded that, though 
the ancient rule of watching con- 
stantly at the door, as one among 
other modes of extorting satisfac- 
tion for a debt, and enumerated 
among other forms, as distraint of 
cattle, of wife, or child, has not 
descended to us along with its 
original context, it was in the 
earliest times enforced by a super- 
natural sanction, and, in the lapse 
of ages, “the indefinite super- 
natural penalty has become the 
definite supernatural penalty in- 
curred by destroying life, and par- 
ticularly human life. The creditor 
not only watches at the door, but 
kills himself by poison or dagger 
if the arrest is broken, or by starva- 
tion if payment is too long de- 
layed.” (Ibid., p. 301.) 

In English law, the right of dis- 
traint occurs in the landlord's right 
to seize the goods of his tenant for 
accrued rent, and also in the pos- 
session of land, taking and impound- 
ing stray beasts which may be 
damaging his crops or soil. But 
the primary object of distress was 
to compel the person against whom 
it is employed to make satisfaction ; 
and though the distress for rent be 
but a mode of enforcing payment, 
yet the distress of cattle for damage 
still, as Sir Henry Maine observes, 
“retains a variety of archaic features. 
It isnot a complete remedy. The 
taker merely keeps the cattle until 
satisfaction is made to him for the 
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injury, or till they are returned by 
him on an engagement to contest 
the right to distrain in an action of 
replevin.” (P. 262.) 


“The seizure of the cattle, the rescue, 
and the counterseizure belong to the 
oldest practices of mankind. We were 
carried back by the Legis actio sacra- 
menti of the Romans to a sudden fight 
over disputed property barely stopped 
by a casual passer-by. Here, not in a 
a city community, but among the an- 
cient legal forms of a half-pastoral, 
half-agricultural people, we come upon 
plain traces of a foray. But the foray 
which survives in the old law of dis- 
tress is not, like the combat of the 
ancient Roman action, a mere dra- 
matic representation. Up toa certain 
— it is a reality, and the most pro- 

able account of its origin is that it is 
agenuinely disorderly proceeding, which 
the law steps in to regulate. 

“The next series of incidents in the 
practice of distraint, the impounding, 
the stress laid upon pledge or security, 
and the acknowledgment of continuing 
ownership which is implied in the 
liability of the person distrained upon 
to feed the cattle, and in the rule that 
the distrainer shal! not work them, be- 
long to a newer range of ideas, which 
dictate the first attempts to moderate 
reprisals, and regulate revenge for 
wrong. Distress now becomes a semi- 
orderly contrivance for extorting satis- 
faction. 

“ Latest in the order of proceeding, 
and latest, probably, in date, came the 
direct interposition of the State. The 
king steps in, first, in what we should 
now call his administrative capacity. 
His administrative deputy, the sheriff, 
on complaint made by their owner, 
follows up the cattle, demands a sight 
of them, raises the hue-and-cry if it be 
refused, and seizes twice their number 
if the beasts have been driven away. 
Even when he obtains his view, he 
can do nothing, unless the cattle owner, 
denying the right of his adversary to 
distrain, is prepared with security that 
he will try the question between them 
in a court of justice. 

“Thus tardily does that power make 
its appearance, which, according to our 
notions, should long since have ap- 
peared on the scene, the judicial power 
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of the commonwealth. Its jurisdiction 
is obviously acquired through the act 
of the sheriff in restoring the cattle 
upon pledge given. The distrainer has 
lost his material security—the cattle. 
The owner of the cattle has become 
personally bound, and thus both are 
placed under a compulsion which drives 
them in the end to a judicial arbitra- 
tion.” (Ibid., p. 267.) 


Sir Henry then deals with the 
procedure by distress as given in 
the Leges Barbarorum ; they all con- 
tain references to pignoratio, or dis- 
traint of goods. The Visigothic 
law prohibits it; the Lombardic 
law has a trace of it, permitting it 
after demand of payment; the Salic 
law deals with it as an extra-judicial 
mode of redress, not as a judicial 
remedy, but a mode of redress in- 
corporated with complex procedure 
—procedure involving a succession 
of notices to the person whose 
property is seized, to compel his 
appearance in court, when the 
officer of the court authorizes the 
distress, but, till this be had, the 
complainant could not distrain. 

In England, before the Conquest, 
similar proceedings were had. A 
demand had to be made three times 
in the Hundred, then if justice 
were not satisfied, the Shire-gemot 
was resorted to, and, failing there, 
the distress might be taken. In 
England, however, notice of the 
intention to distrain was never ne- 
cessary, though, by statute, it is 
compulsory, before sale of the dis- 
trained property, to give notice. 
Gradually, then, distress came to be 
confined to the impounding of stray 
cattle,and then statutory enactments 
made it a judicial remedy for land- 
lords by giving them a power of 
sale, and so the modern theory of 
distress is, that a landlord is allowed 
to distrain because he is compelled 
to give his tenant credit, and he dis- 
trains without notice, because every 
one is supposed to know when his 
rent is due. 
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As the result of the development 
of the remedies which grew out of 
the practice of seizing property to 
redress a wrong, Sir Henry deduces: 
“Two alternative expedients were 
adopted by nascent law, one of these 
consisted in tolerating distraint up 
to a certain point; it was connived 
at so far as it served to compel the 
submission of defendants to the 
jurisdiction of courts, but in all 
other cases it was treated as wilful 
breach of the peace. The other 
was the incorporation of distraint 
with a regular procedure. The 
complainant must observe a great 
number of forms at his peril; but if 
he observes them he can distrain in 
the end. In a still more advanced 
condition of legal ideas, the tribu- 
nals take the seizure of land or 
goods into their own hands, using it 
freely to coerce defendants into sub- 
mission. Finally, courts of justice 
resort to coercion before judgment, 
only on the rarest occasions, sure, 
as they at last are, of the effective- 
ness of their process and of the 
power which they hold in deposit 
from the sovereign commonwealth.” 
(Ibid., p. 278.) 

Sir Henry points out that, among 
the Irish tribes, a relation analogous 
to that of lord and vassal was created 
by the superior compelling the in- 
ferior to accept cattle; and the im- 
portance of cattle, not merely in the 
infancy of society, but when it had 
made advances toward maturity, is 
obvious in every page of the Brehon 
law tracts. There are allusions 
to horses, to beeves, bulls, cows, 
heifers, and calves; sheep also, and 
swine, and dogs, are mentioned, 
and bees are spoken of as articles 
of property. It may be that the 
difficulty of obtaining sugar in 
early times rendered honey an ob- 
ject of value, and the Brehon law, 
in this respect, is analogous to that 
of the Roman agriculture ; but there 
has been deduced from the reference 
to bees, and the regulations respect- 
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ing them (but not by Sir Henry), 
an evidence of the antiquity of the 
Trish laws in this, that bees would 
not have been made the subject of 
special legislation if the lawgiver 
lived in a period when sugar was 
abundant. 

In the notes to the ‘‘ Senchus Mor” 
(vol.ii.p.121), it is said, “‘ The mode 
of distraining bees is to close upon 
them. What is it that bees are dis- 
trained for? For the crime of their 
mouths. For the three most diffi- 
cult to be estimated damages which 
appertain to land are—the damages 
of bees, and horses, and swine!” 
However, the animals mostly men- 
tioned in these Archaiac laws are 
kine, and there are, as Sir Henry 
observes, “some few facts, both of 
etymology and of legal classification, 
which point to the former impor- 
tance of oxen. Capitale—kine reck- 
oned by the head—cattle, has given 
birth to one of the most famous 
terms of law and to one of the 
most famous terms of political 
economy, chattels and capital.” 
(Ibid., p. 147.) 

Originally, kine were employed 
as a medium of exchange, and so in 
the Brehon tracts, fines and rents 
are calculated in live stock ; but from 
being useful for purposes of ex- 
change, from the connection between 
pecus and pecunia, cattle came to be 
regarded in the modern light as 
valuable for their use in tillage, for 
their labour, and their manure; but 
originally, oxen were almost the 
sole representatives of what a po- 
litical economist would now call 
capital applied to land. 

In a compendium of Kafir laws 
and customs, referred to by Sir 
Henry (p. 143), it is said, ‘‘ As cattle 
constitute the sole wealth of the 
people, so they are their only me- 
dium of such transactions as involve 
exchange, payment, or reward. The 
retainers of a chief serve him for 
cattle; nor is it expected that he 
could maintain his influence, or, in- 
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deed, secure any number of follow- 
ers, if unable to provide them with 
what atonce constitutes theirmoney, 
food, and clothing.” The sources 
of wealth were the inheritance or 
possession of cattle, and probably 
owing to this influence was it that 
cattle-stealing so long existed asa 
prevalent crime in Ireland and 
Scotland. 

This subject leads Sir Henry to 
the consideration of the law of Saer- 
stock tenure and the law of Daer- 
stock tenure, which is dealt with in 
two of the Brehon tracts. The 
characteristic of these tenures is 
the giving of stock by the chieftain 
to his tribe in acknowledgment of 
their labour or other return; in the 
Saer-stock tenure, the stock was 
given without any security being 
required ; in the Daer-stock tenure, 
the tenant was required to enter 
into secirity to take stock. This is 
the impression of the ancient Irish 
land system which Sir Henry has 
formed :— 


“The land of the tribe, whether 
cultivated or waste, belorgs to the 
tribe, and this is true whether the 
tribe be a joint family of kinsmen, 
or a larger and more artificial as- 
semblage. Such, theoretically, is the 
principle, if the traditional view of the 
primitive state of things may be called 
atheory. But much of the territory of 
the larger tribes has been permanently 
assigned to chief families, or to smaller 
subdivisions of tribesmen, and the land 
of the smaller subdivisions tends ever 
to become divided among their members, 
subject to certain reserved rights of the 
collective brotherhood. 

“ Every considerable tribe, and almost 
every smaller body of men contained in 
it, is under a chief, whether he be one 
of the many tribal rulers, whom the 
Irish records call kings, or whether he 
be one of those heads of joint families 
whom the Anglo-Irish Serene at @ 
later date called the Capita Cognationum. 
But he is not owner of the tribal land. 
His own land he may have, consisting 
of private estate, or of official domain, 
or of both, and over the general tribal 
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land he has a general administrative 
authority, which is ever growing greater 
over that portion of it which is unappro- 
priated waste. He is, meanwhile, the 
military leader of his tribesmen, and 
probably in that capacity he has ac- 
quired great wealth in cattle. It has 
somehow become of great importance 
to him to place out portions of his herds 
among the tribesmen, and they on 
their part occasionally find themselves, 
through stress of circumstances, in 
pressing need of cattle for employment 
in tillage. 

“Thus the chiefs appear in the 
Brehon law as perpetually ‘ giving stock,’ 
and the tribesmen as receiving it. The 
remarkable thing is, that out of this 
practice grew, not only the familiar 
incidents of ownership, such as the 
right to rent and the liability to pay it, 
together with some other incidents less 
pleasantly familiar to the student of 
Irish history, but above and besides 
these, nearly all the well-known inci- 
dents of feudal tenure. It is by taking 
stock that the free Irish tribesman be- 
came the Ceile or Kyle, the vassal or 
man of his chief, owing him not only 
rent but service and homage.” (Pp.156- 
159.) 


“The new position which the tribes- 
man assumed through accepting stock 
from a chief varied according to the 
quantity of stock he received. If he 
took much stock he sank to a much 
lower status than if he had taken little. 
On this difference in the quantity ac- 
cepted there turns the difference be- 
tween the two great classes of Irish 
pees. the Saer and Daer tenants, 

etween whose status and that of the 
free and higher base tenants of an 
English manor there is a resemblance 
not to be mistaken. 

‘* The Saer-stock tenant, distinguished 
by the limited amount of stock which 
he received from the chief, remained a 
freeman, and retained his tribal rights 
in their integrity. The normal period 
of his tenancy was seven years, and at 
the end of it he became entitled to the 
cattle which had been in his possession. 
Meantime he had the advantage of em- 
ploying them in tillage, and the chief 
on his part received the growth and in- 
crease and milk, the first two words 
implying the young and the manure. 
So far there is nothing very remarkable 
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in the arrangement, but it is expressly 
laid down that besides this it entitled 
the chief to receive homage and manual 
labour ; manual labour is explained to 
mean the service of the vassal in reap- 
ing the chief's harvest and in assisting 
to build his castle or fort; and it is 
stated that, in lieu of manual labour, the 
vassal might be required to follow his 
chief to the wars. Any large addition 
to the stock deposited with the Saer- 
stock tenant, or an unusual quantity 
accepted in the first instance by the 
tribesman, created the relation between 
vassal and chief called Daer-stock 
tenancy. 

“The Daer-stock tenant had un- 
questionably parted with some portion 
of his freedom, and his duties are in- 
variably referred to as very onerous. 
The stock given to him by the chief 
consisted of two portions, of which one 
was proportionate to the rank of the 
recipient, the other to the rent in kind 
to which the tenant became liable. The 
technical standard of the first was the 
tenant's ‘honour price,’ the fine or 
damage which was payable for injuring 
him, and which in these ancient systems 
of law varies with the dignity of the 
person injured. The rent in kind, or 
food-rent, which was proportioned to 
the stock received, unquestionably de- 
veloped in time into a rent. payable in 
respect of the tenant's land; but it is 
certainly a curious and unexpected fact 
that the rent of the class which is be- 
lieved to have embraced a very large 
part of the Irish tenantry did not, in 
its earlier form, correspond in any way 
to the value of the tenant's land, but 
solely to the value of the chief's pro- 
perty deposited with the tenant. But 
the most burdensome obligation im- 
posed on the Daer-stock tenant is that 
which is expressed by the word ‘re- 
fections.’ Besides the rent in kind and 
the feudal services, the chief who had 
given stock was entitled to come, with 
a@ company of a certain number, and 
feast at the Daer-stock tenants’ houses 
at particular periods, for a fixed number 
of days.” (Pp. 158-160.) 


This practice of free quartering 
on their tenants was undoubtedly 
the origin of the Coshering of the 
Trish chiefs. “ It isa common use,” 
says Spenser, in his “ State of Ire- 
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land,” “amongst landlords of the 
Irish to have a common spending 
upon their tenants, for they were 
never wont and yet are loath to 
yield any certain rent, but only 
such spendings; for their common 
saying is ‘spend me and defend 
me.’”’ 

The result of this state of things 
is experienced down to our times ; 
indeed it would be difficult to point 
out the precise period when the re- 
lation of landlord and tenant of a 
more regular and commercial kind 
arose, when certain rents were paid 
annually and evictions took place in 
case of non-payment. Sir Henry 
explains the “right of refection” 
thus, “ that the Irish chief, though 
far more privileged than his tenants, 
was little better housed and almost 
as poorly furnished out, and could 
not have managed to consume at 
home the provisions to which his 
gifts of stock entitled him.” 

In the “Senchus Mor” (vol. ii. p. 
233) it is enunciated, ‘‘ The chief 
is entitled to every food-rent from 
small to great;” and the glossary 
appended adds, “if the chief have 
parties of visitors, it is right for 
him to go with them to consume 
the food of tenancy when the food 
of tenancy due to him is equal to 
the food which the party requires. 
If it be less, he is to bring his 
company with him, and they are to 
remain at the house until they finish 
the food due; and if the chief 
should bring too large a company 
with him, it would be ‘ feeding be- 
yond honesty’ on the part of the 
chief to bring excess of company 
to the house of the tenant, and it 
is right for the latter to separate 
from him in consequence of the 
indigence of the chief.” 

It requires no sagacity to deter- 
mine the result of habits like these. 
Their tendency led to the Coin and 
Livery so much complained of by 
writers of the Elizabethan period, 
and induced customs of brutality 
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and recklessness so coarse, that a 
writer speaks of the debaucheries 
which characterized the gentry of 
the time to be such as would have 
disgusted the crew of Comus. The 
Daer-stock tenancy was not per- 
petual ; if the chief died after a good 
rent and service for seven years, 
the tenant was entitled to the entire 
stock, and if the tenant died, his 
heirs were relieved from service. 
This Saer and Daer-stock tenure 
has been, by the editors of the “Sen- 
chus,” especially by Dr. Hancock, 
assimilated to the Metayer tenure, 
a system originally introduced into 
the states and colonies of Rome, 
and still continuing in some of the 
Italian states. It is the system of 
the landlord supplying the stock 
and land, and the occupier the 
labour; but in the system of Saer 
and Daer-stock tenure the land 
belonged to the tenant. The Irish 
system, detailing the statements of 
the proportion to be preserved be- 
tween the stock which the chief 
supplies and the returns which the 
tenant pays, would seem to intimate 
something like certainty and equity 
in their dealings; in the Saer-stock 
tenure the chief required no secu- 
rity, but gave the stock in considera- 
tion of receiving an annual return 
for seven years of the value of one- 
third of the stock given ; the return 
might be in manual labour, erecting 
forts, or reaping harvest, or the 
chief might exact his attendance 
in military expeditions, and require 
him to furnish a man to do homage 
when the rent became due. © It 
must have its origin in these old 
tenures, the peculiar reservation to 
be met with in old leases of capons, 
ducks, labour of horse ormen. The 
Saer-stock tenant might return the 
stock at any time, and if the chief 
reclaimed it and did not then give 
the stock on security, he had to 
leave one-third of it as a penalty for 
reclaiming it. Though the Daer- 
stock tenure was optional in its 
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commencement, there were in its 
workings provisions for securing 
its: continuance against capricious 
termination on either side. (‘* Sen- 
chus Mor,” vol. ii. pref. 50.) In 
this latter tenure the parties entered 
into a free contract, on something 
like equal terms ; and possibly it 
contained the germs of reciprocity 
of contract and obligation which 
has now been legalized. 


“The territory of every Irish tribe,” 
says Sir Henry, ‘‘appears to have had 
settled on it, besides the Saer and Daer 
Ceile, certain classes of persons whose 
condition was much nearer to slavery 
than that of the free tribesman, who, 
by accepting stock from the chief, had 
stiik lowest from his original position 
in the tribal society. They are called 
by various names—Sencleithes, Bo- 
thachs, and Fuidhirs, and the two last 
classes are again subdivided, like the 
Ceiles, into Saer and Daer Bothachs, 
and Saer and Daer Fuidhirs. These 
servile orders had an origin distinct 
from the dominant race, and belonged 
to the older or aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country. Families or sub-tribes 
formed out of them were probably 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to the ruling tribe or its subdivisions ; 
others were certainly in a condition of 
special servitude to the chief or de- 
pendence on him, and these last were 
either engaged in cultivating his imme- 
diate domain land. and herding his 
cattle, or were planted by him in 
separate settlements on the waste land 
of the tribe. The rent or service which 
they paid to him for the use of this 
land was apparently determinable 
solely by the pleasure of the chief.” 


The class thus settled on the 
unappropriated tribal lands “ con- 
sisted of the fuidhirs, the strangers 
or fugitives from other territories— 
men, in fact, who had broken the 
original tribal bond which gave 
them a place in the community— 
and who had to obtain another as 
best they might in a new tribe and 
a new place.” The fuidhir tenant 
was exclusively a dependant of the 
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chief, and was through him alone 
connected with the tribe. The re- 
sponsibility for crime, which in the 
natural state of Irish society attached 
to the family or tribe, attached in 
the case of the fuidhir to the chief, 
who, in fact, became to this class of 
tenants that which their original 
tribesmen or kindred had been. 
Moreover, the land which they 
cultivated in their place of refuge 
was not theirs but his. They were 
the first tenants-at-will known to 
Ireland, and there is no doubt that 
they were always theoretically rack- 
rentable. 

“The three rents,” says the ‘‘Sen- 
chus Mor,” “ are the rack-rent from 
a person of a strange tribe, a fair 
rent from one of the tribe, and the 
stipulated rent which is paid equally 
by the tribe and the strange tribe.” 
The person from a strange tribe is 
undoubtedly the fuidhir, and though 
the Irish expression translated 
“ rack-rent ” cannot of course, in the 
ancient state of relation between 
population and land, denote an 
extreme competition rent, it cer- 
tainly indicates an extreme rent, 
since in one of the glosses it is 
graphically compared to the milk of 
a cow, which is compelled to give 
milk every month to the end of 
the year. (‘“ Early Inst.,” pp. 173- 
175.) 

The addition of these immigrant 
tenants more or less injured the 
interests of the tribe by the curtail- 
ment and otherwise of the waste 
land available for pasture ; and Sir 
Henry alludes to an analogy be- 
tween the tribesmen of the ancient 
Irish territory, and the migratory 
husbandman of modern India, who 
not only lost his hereditary position 
in his own village, but became an 
object of suspicion and dislike 
among the new community into 
which he had thrown himself. 

But the power of the Irish chiefs 
was much increased by these fuidhir 
tenants, and their mingling with the 
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tribe led to much of the severity of 
the chiefs which was so frequently 
dwelt upon by Sir John Davies and 
Spenser. “'They most shamefully 
racke their tenants,” says Spenser, 
“laying upon them Coin and Lewy 
at pleasure, and exacting of them 
besides his covenants what he 
pleaseth. So that the poore hus- 
bandman either dare not binde him- 
self to him for longer tearme, or 
thinketh by his continuall liberty 
of change, to keepe his landlord 
the rather in awe from wronging of 
him.” 

Sir John Davies says, “ The lord 
is an absolute tyrant, the tenant a 
very slave and villain, and in one 
respect more miserable than bond- 
slaves. For commonly the bond- 
slave is fed by his lord, but here the 
lord is fed by his bond-slave.” The 
reason of all this is suggested by 
Sir Henry, as arising from the 
fuidhir class not being protected by 
the primitive institutions springing 
out of community of blood—by 
their not being of the tribe, but 
aliens, and so, losing their natural 
place in the kinship to which they 
belonged, they had no order of 
society to receive them. 

The chief might protect the 
fuidhir from violent wrong, but the 
protection of family and tribe was 
wanting; the kinship of blood and 
race had no hold on him, he was 
simply a dependant on the will of 
the chief, and the obligations the 
chief might impose on him would 
ordinarily be of an oppressive 
character. Naturally he would be 
regarded by the tribe as an inter- 
loper, as one limiting or narrowing 
the available waste land, as com- 
peting with the settled tenant in 
the matter of rent, and so very 
materially affecting the old Saer and 
Daer tenants. The fuidhirs must 
have become what some of their 


‘descendants remain, “hewers of 


wood and drawers of water.” 
There are a number of topics 
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dealt with in this book of Sir Henry 
Maine which we cannot dwell upon, 
they are alike interesting and in- 
structive; but we cannot conclude 
without observing that there is 
evidence in the early institutions 
of Ireland, long before the introduc- 
tion of English law, that civilization 
had advanced and that anarchy and 
barbarism were not prevalent. 

One remarkable feature in the 
ancient Irish life was the place 
women occupied in its industrial 
economy. In the lrish tracts they 
are spoken of as possessing property 
by marriage portions and gifts ; they 
are capable of suing and being sued, 
and of entering into contracts in- 
dependent of their husbands. They 
superintended and shared the work 
of the farm, and there is mention 
made of the wife of a chief of rank 
who had “ the right to be consulted 
on every subject.” Modern legisla- 
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tion is bringing us back to this old 
Irish usage of placing women on 
something like an equality with 
their husbands. 

The analogy pointed out between 
the Irish and Teutonic institutions 
of something like feudalism in the 
chief of a tribe becoming a lord of 
the territory is of some novelty; 
and the account of the fuidhir 
tenantry satisfactorily explains much 
of the serf dependence that has so 
long existed in Ireland between a 
landlord and his retainers. 

This “History of the Early In- 
stitutions’’ is a fitting addition to 
the “Ancient Law,” and the “ Village 
Communities” of Sir Henry Maine, 
and strengthens what was said of 
the * Ancient Law” when first pub- 
lished, that if law lectures had ex- 
hibited no other result than its pro- 
duction, their establishment would 
have been amply justified. 

W. iH. FP. 
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FREDERICK TEMPLE, EARL OF DUFFERIN, 
K.P., P.C., K.C.B. 


Freperick Tempte Hamitton Tempte Buiacxwoop, fifth Baron 
Dufferin and Clandeboye, in the Peerage of Ireland, and first Viscount 
Clandeboye and Earl of Dufferin, in the Peerage of Great Britain, 
Governor-General of the Dominion of Canada, was born at Florence in 
the year 1826. He is the only son of Price, fourth Baron Dufferin, by 
Helen Selina, daughter of the late Thomas Sheridan, Esq., and grand- 
daughter of the Right Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan; and he 
succeeded to the title and estates on the death of his father in 1841. 

The family of Blackwood, now represented by the house of Dufferin, 
is of Scotch extraction, and can be traced in the public records of Scotland 
to a very early period. John Blackwood, born in Scotland in 1591, be- 
coming possessed of considerable landed property in Ireland, came over 
and settled at Bangor, county of Down. His great-grandson, Sir Robert 
Blackwood, was created a baronet of Ireland, and married a daughter 
of the first Earl of Milltown. On his death he was succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his son John, who married Dorcas, eldest daughter and co- 
heir of James Stevenson, Esq., of Killyleigh. She was, in the year 1800, 


created Baroness Dufferin and Clandeboye in her own right, with re- © 


mainder to her male issue by her late husband, Sir John Blackwood. 

On the death of the Baroness, the title and estates devolved upon her 
second son, Sir James, the eldest having died, unmarried, in 1786. Sir 
James married the only daughter of the first Lord Oriel, but died without 
issue, and was succeeded by his brother Hans. The eldest son of Hans, 
Lord Dufferin, was killed at the battle of Waterloo; the second died, 
unmarried, before his father; and the barony, accordingly, on the death 
of - latter, descended to Price, the third son, and father of the present 
Lord. 

Lord Dufferin is also senior heir-general of the Hamiltons, Earls of 
Clanbrassil, through Anne, daughter of James Hamilton, of Neilsbrook, 
county of Antrim, cousin-german of James, first Earl of Clanbrassil. This 
branch of the great family of Hamilton traces its immediate descent from 
the Rev. Hans Hamilton, Vicar of Dunlop, Ayrshire, born 1536. His 
eldest son, James Hamilton, a man of great learning and ability, attracted 
the attention of James I., who sent him to Ireland on an important 
mission. On his return to England he was taken into high favour by 
the king, who conferred on him the honour of knighthood, made him 
extensive grants of land in Ulster, and eventually raised him to the 
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peerage by the title of Viscount Clandeboye. In 1643 he died, and was 
succeeded in the title and estates by his only son J: ames, who received a 
step in the peerage, being advanced to the Earldom of Clanbrassil. He 
died in 1659, and was succeeded by his second son, Henry, who married 
the eldest daughter of the first Earl of Drogheda. Earl Henry died in 
1675, without issue, and the title of Clanbrassil became extinct. 

The second son of this Vicar of Dunlop was the immediate ancestor 
both of the Earl of Dufferin and of the Hamiltons of Killyleigh Castle, 
county of Down, now represented by Major Gawn Rowan-Hamilton, to 
whose sister the present Earl of Dufferin is married; and from the fifth 
son of this same Vicar two other noble families in the county of Down 
are descended—the Hamiltons of Bangor, now représented by Viscount 
Bangor, and the Hamiltons of Tullymore, now represented by the Earl 
of Roden. 

Lord Dufferin was educated at Eton, and Christ Church, Oxford. At 
an early age, owing to the premature death of his father, he was called 
upon to face the difficulties and responsibilities attendant upon the 
position of an extensive landed proprietor in Ireland. During the year 
of the great famine he left Oxford, and, accompanied by a friend, visited 
the districts most afflicted, and on his return to England published an 
account of his experiences. Since then he has taken a deep interest in 
Irish affairs, and has devoted much of his time to the three great Irish 
problems of the day—the Church, the Land, and Education. From time 
to time he has published his views on these questions. In 1866 they 
took the form of “ Contributions to an Inquiry into the State of Ireland ;” 
in 1867, “Irish Emigration and the Tenure of Land in Ireland ;” and in 
1868 he published, in reply to John Stuart Mill’s pamphlet, “ Mr. Mill’s 
Plan for the Pacification of Ireland Examined.” These works are earnest 
and thoughtful studies of the questions dealt with, the manner in which 
an array of facts and figures are brought to bear upon the subject, showing 
the care and labour taken in their compilation. 

In 1849 Lord Dufferin was appointed one of the Lords in Waiting on 
the Queen, which post he resigned when the Conservatives came into 
office in 1852; and in 1855 he was specially attached to the mission 
undertaken by Lord John Russell to Vienna. 

Having for some time contemplated a yachting tour in the northern 
seas, in the summer of 1856 Lord Dufferin set sail in his schooner yacht, ° 
the Foam, of only 85 tons, O.M., for an extended cruise through the drifting 
ice and misty perils of the higher latitudes. After a stormy passage, through 
a severe gale, he reached the harbour of Reykjanik; here he met Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, who had arrived in a fine screw corvette, the Reine 
Hortense, and who offered to tow the Foam round the base of Snaefell, 
along the north-western coast of Iceland, as far as the island of Jan 
Mayen. This offer was too tempting a one to be refused, and the yacht 
was accordingly taken in tow by the corvette; but, after a few days, the 
commander of the Reine Hortense finding that the northern coast was 
blocked by ice, and his coal getting low, he determined to give up the 
expedition, and signalled his intention to Lord Dufferin. His lordship 
replied that he would proceed onwards by himself, and his perseverance 
was rewarded with success. 

After sailing for some days through hummocks of ice, ever increasing 
in size and number, the perils of the voyage intensified by the dense fog 
which hung like a pall over the silent and lonely ocean, he saw, one morn- 
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ing, “the heavy wreaths of vapour imperceptibly separating; in a few 
minutes more the solid roof of grey suddenly split asunder, and there, 
through the gap, thousands of feet overhead, as if suspended in the crystal 
sky—a cone of illuminated snow.” This was the great Beerenberg, rising 
to a height of nearly 7,000 feet, “girdled by a single zone of pearly 
— from underneath whose floating folds seven enormous glaciers 
rolled down into the sea.” 

Leaving Jan Mayen, the Foam was headed for Lapland, and reached 
Hammerfest in eight days, a distance of 800 miles. From thence, saith 
was made for Spitzbergen, and after innumerable difficulties, and constant 
struggles with the ice, under which many a man, endowed with less 
courage and intrepidity than Lord Dufferin, would have abandoned the 
attempt as hopeless, the northern extremity of Spitzbergen was sighted, 
and he was enabled to effect a landing—the little Foam having sailed 
within 630 miles of the Pole, or within 100 as far north as any ship had 
ever succeeded in getting. 

On his return, Lord Dufferin published his “ Letters from High Lati- 
tudes,” illustrated by sketches of some of the most remarkable places he 
had visited. This highly interesting volume was one of the most success- 
ful books of the day, and at once received a large share of public favour. 
Admirable in style, lively, racy, and agreeable; abounding with sparkling 
touches of humour, and replete with picturesque description, the interest 
never flags ; and the author seems equally at home in detailing the humours 
of a Lapland ball, rendering into graceful verse the old Norse legends ; 
or describing the wondrous landscapes of the Polar regions. 

In the year 1860, the Mahometan massacre of Christians took place at 
Damascus, when some 3,500 were slain, and the celebrated Abd-el-Kader 
distinguished himself by his exertions to stem the tide of Mahometan 
fanaticism. The British and French Governments resolved to intervene, 
and a convention was signed at Paris, by which France undertook to 
supply 12,000 men, to see justice done. On the part of the British 
Government, it was resolved to send out a commissioner to Syria, and it 
shows how bighly such a statesman as Lord Palmerston must have appre- 
ciated the character and talent of Lord Dufferin, when he selected him 
for a duty that required not only great ability, but high diplomatic tact. 
In the discharge of his arduous duties, Lord Dufferin displayed great 
judgment and firmness, and on his return to England, after bringing his 
mission to a successful close, he was made a K.C.B. for his services. 

In 1863, his lordship was nominated a Knight of St. Patrick, and in 
1864 was appointed lord-lieutenant of the county of Down. In the same 
year he accepted the Under-Secretaryship for India, which post he held 
with distinction until 1866, when he was transferred to the War Depart- 
ment as Under-Secretary, where he remained until the resignation of the 
ministry. 

Upon the formation of the Gladstone Administration in 1868, Lord 
Dufferin was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and Pay- 
master-General. It was thought by many, when this appointment was 
made, that Lord Dufferin might have been offered a place more suited to 
his energy and talents; the duties of Chancellor of the Duchy being 
almost honorary. In his case, however, the place was no sinecure; the 
ministry largely availed themselves: of his services, in watching the pro- 
gress of Government Bills through the Upper House, and assisting them 
in council, or debate, upon the important Irish measures they were pledged 
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to legislate upon. In a humorous speech, he alluded to the multiplicity 
of his duties at this period, describing himself as the “ maid-of-all-work ”’ 
to the Government, who was called upon to assist and relieve any minister 
ill, or overworked. In recognition of the valuable services he rendered, 
he was, in November, 1871, advanced to the dignity of Viscount and 
Earl, of the United Kingdom, by the title of Viscount Clandeboye and 
Earl of Dufferin. 

Energy, determination, an aptitude for work, in a word, thoroughness, 
are the characteristics which mark the character and career of Lord 
Dufferin. Whatever his hand found to do, he has “done it with his 
might ;”’ and whether fighting his way through storm and fog to the 
ice-bound regions of the northern latitudes; compiling statistics from 
blue books in support of his theories on Irish questions; or administering 
the Government of our great empire in the West; the same high 
intellectual capacity, the same energy, the same painstaking earnestness, 
and the same thoroughness, have marked his every act. Indeed, he might 
fitly quarter on his shield the well-known crest of one branch of the 
Hamilton family, a cross-cut saw, working its way through the oak, with 
the single word “ Through” as the motto. 

In April, 1872, Lord Dufferin was offered and accepted the post of 
Governor-General of Canada and of British North America—a colonial 
appointment second only in importance to the Viceroyalty of India, and 
requiring for the successful discharge of its varied duties, talents and 
acquirements of the highest order. A colony of vast extent, unboundedly 
rich in agricultural resources and mineral wealth; divided into provinces 
whose sympathies do not always assimilate, and who sometimes disregard 
the fact that their national interests are the same; with a people, who, 
though always evincing a loyal attachment to the Queen and imperial 
authority, are extremely jealous of any interference by the mother 
country in their domestic affairs; above all, the relations in which the 
Dominion stands with respect to the United States, as well from their 
juxtaposition, as from the influence the great republic exercises directly 
upon Canadian commerce, and indirectly upon Canadian politics, demand 
from the representative of the British Crown in Canada at once great 
tact, diplomacy, and statesmanship. 

At the time of Lord Dufferin’s appointment, the relations between 
Canada and the United States stood upon a precarious footing, and there 
was reason to fear that the failure of the Washington Treaty, in the 
matter of the Alabama Claims, might upset the settlement which had been 
made of the disputes which specially affected Canada. Happily, however 
for the peace of the great nations, the Geneva Conference adjusted the 
long-standing dispute, and the new Governor-General set to work at once 
to knit more closely together for the common weal, the several provinces 
of the Dominion, and to allay any impressions existing in the Canadian 
mind, that the mother country had sacrificed local to imperial interests 
in the Washington negotiations. In this laudable endeavour he met with 
signal success. In his tour through the territory, he was received on all 
sides with a loyalty and cordiality exceeding his utmost expectations. 
This reception, Geese. was accorded to Lord Dufferin quite as much on 
personal as on political grounds, for he bad, from the moment he landed 
in the country, identified himself with Canadian interests and the Canadian 
people. Whatever interested them, interested him, and he consequently 
stands high in their esteem. Indeed, it may be doubted if any previous 
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Governor-general obtained so great a share of personal popularity as he 
enjoys. 

The first important administrative act on the part of the Governor- 
General which called forth a considerable amount of criticism both in this 
country and America, was his prorogation of Parliament while the Pacific 
Railway Investigation was pending, an act beyond question constitutional, 
being done at the desire and on the advice of his responsible ministers. 
As this transaction now forms a page in Canadian history, a brief outline 
of the facts may prove interesting. 

In the year 1872, an Act was passed by the Canadian Parliament to 

construct a railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the ministry was 
authorized to enter into negotiations for its construction. Shortly after 
this event there was a dissolution of Parliament, and at the general 
election which followed, a severe contest for seats took place. The result 
of the elections was that ministers kept their places, although their 
power was much diminished. 
. In January, 1873, the ministry entered into negotiations with Sir Hugh 
Allen and other Canadian capitalists with respect to the formation of a 
company for the construction of the railway ; the result was that a charter 
was issued incorporating the company, and subsidizing it with a grant of 
thirty millions of dollars and a large tract of land for the construction of 
the line. Scarcely was this transaction concluded, when rumours of an 
alarming nature respecting the conduct of the ministry in the affair got 
abroad, and created much excitement through the country. 

At the ensuing meeting of Parliament a member of the House rose and 
stated he could prove the following facts: that, prior to the passing of the 
Act for the construction of the railway, Sir Hugh Allen, on behalf of 
himself and other candidates, had agreed with a Mr. McMullen and other 
United States capitalists, that the former should, as a Canadian company, 
cso the privilege of constructing the railway, to which privilege the 

atter should be admitted ; that the Government was aware that negotia- 
tions were pending between these parties; that subseqently an under- 
standing was come to between the Government and Sir Hugh Allen, and 
Mr. Abbott (one of his associates), that Sir Hugh and his friends should 
advance a large sum of money for the purpose of aiding the elections of 
ministers and their supporters at the general election, and that he and his 
friends should receive the contract for the construction of the railway ; 
that accordingly Sir Hugh Allen did advance a large sum of money for 
the purpose mentioned at the solicitation and pressing instance of minis- 
ters, and that the sum so advanced was part of the consideration for the 
concession. 

Such was the indictment, and the member concluded by moving fora 
select committee to investigate the charges. This motion was negatived 
on a party vote, but the Prime Minister, Sir John Macdonald, subsequently 
moved that a committee of five be appointed ; this was at once agreed to, 
and a committee chosen, consisting of three ministerialists, and two mem- 
bers selected from the Opposition. 

On the 5th of May the committee thus chosen proceeded to examine 
Sir Francis Hinks, the ex-Minister of Finance, when a cause of delay 
arose. Sir J. Macdonald appeared, and argued it would be unfair to pro- 
ceed in the absence of the criminated parties, of whom Sir George Cartier, 
then in England, was one. The committee’ accordingly adjourned until 
the following July, when another difficulty arose. The Act which had 
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been obtained, authorizing the committee to take evidence upon oath, had 
been disallowed by the Queen as beyond the powers of \the Constitution. 

The Premier, however, offered at once to advise the Governor-General 
to nominate the five members a Royal Commission, but two of the com- 
mittee declined on the ground that the decision of the House of Commons 
ought to, be taken on such a question; the refusal, consequently, post- 
poned all action until the meeting of Parliament. 

The feelings excited throughout the length and breadth of the Canadian 
Empire by accusations so deeply affecting the honour of its Government, 
hanging over from month to month without apparently any prospect of 
a satisfactory and final investigation, demanded prompt action on the part 
of the Executive, and a rumour gained ground that immediately after the 
meeting of Parliament a Royal Commission would be nominated. 

On the 13th of August Parliament met to receive the report of the 
select committee. It was known that through the series of miscarriages 
already adverted to no report was forthcoming, and it was generally be- 


. lieved that the Governor-General had been advised by the ministry to 


confide the investigation to the hands of a Royal Commission. The 
House met; a resolution was at once proposed by the leader of the 
Opposition protesting against such a course being adopted, and he was 
in the act of addressing the House in support of his motion, when Black 
Rod entered, and summoned the Speaker and members to the bar of the 
Senate to hear the speech from Her Majesty’s representative proroguing 
Parliament. This announcement caused great excitement in the House, 
particularly amongst the members of the Opposition. Amidst loud cries 
of “ Privilege!” the Speaker proceeded to the Senate, where his Excel- 
lency announced the immediate appointment of a Royal Commission, and 
formally prorogued Parliament until such time as the Commission should 
have reported. 

This act on the part of the Governor-General called forth loud and 
angry comments from the Opposition press; and, as a general rule, the 
Colonial press allows itself considerably more latitude in dealing with 
political subjects or public events than we would dream of in this country. 
His Excellency was charged with endeavouring toshield the ministry, and 
prevent a searching investigation by Parliament into their conduct. At 
first sight it may appear a strong and even arbitrary measure to prorogue 
Parliament at the very moment the House of Commons was demanding 
an inquiry into the conduct of the Prime Minister; but there were peculiar 
circumstances, the nature of which our space do@s not permit us to re- 
count, which made it impossible for Lord Dufferin to permit a continuance 
of the session. On the strength of a previous announcement communi- 
cated by his authority to Parliament a considerable proportion of the 
members had dispersed to their distant homes—in fact, the Opposition 
alone were assembled at Ottawa, and it would have been most unfortunate 
had His Excellency permitted a mere section of the representatives of the 

eople to have dealt with the momentous interests at stake; but though 
fre would not permit the prorogation to be delayed, he required his 
ministers to reassemble Parliament within as short a time as the absent 
members could be notified and got together. In a written reply to the 
ninety-five members of Parliament who petitioned him against prorogation 
on the ground that it would take the conduct of an important investiga- 
tion out of the hands of the people’s representatives, the Governor- 
General gave an admirable justification of his conduct, and = ee 
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speech delivered by him at the Halifax Club is a masterly exposition 
of the duties and position of the representative of a constitutional 
sovereign :— 


“If there is one obligation the importance of which I appreciate more than 
another as attaching to the functions of my office, it is the absolute and para- 
mount duty of maintaining not merely an outward attitude of perfect impartiality 
towards the various parties into which the political world of Canada, as of the 
Mother Country, is divided, but still more of preserving that subtle and inward 
balance of sympathy. judgment, and opinion, which should elevate the representa- 
tive of your Sovereign above the faintest suspicion of having any other desire, 
aim or ambition, than to follow the example of his Royal Mistress in the relations 
which she has constantly maintained towards her Ministers, her Parliament, and 
her people—to remember every hour of the day that he has but one duty and 
but one office—to administer his government in the interests of the whole Cana- 
dian people, and of the Dominion at large. 

“Of course, gentlemen, having been but one brief year in the country, my 
character and my sentiments in these respects can scarcely be known, and there 
is always a danger, during the fervour of those political controversies, of un- 
authorized references being made to the Governor-General’s supposed senti- 
ments, opinions, and intentions, which would convey to the uninstructed reader a 
7 erroneous impression of the conduct and the attitude of the Chief of the 

tate. 

*T do not make this remark by way of complaint, but what I wish to say once 
for all, and I do not care how widely this remark is disseminated, is that there is 
no human being who is authorized to make any statement or suggestion as to 
what my opinions or sentiments may be in respect of any political topic, or who 
has ever been ina position or is likely to be ina position to make anything 
approaching to a conjecture upon points of this description. 

“Tt is true my object and my desire is to inform my mind upon every subject 
affecting the interests of the country by conversation and by discussion with any 
one who can afford me instruction or information, and it would be very unfortu- 
nate for me if this freedom of intercourse with all classes and parties in Canada, 
from which I derive so much benefit and pleasure, should be trammelled by the 
dread lest this casual intercourse should become the foundation for inference, 
comment, or conjecture in the press. 

“No, gentlemen, I understand my duty too well ever to allow my judgment, or 
my sympathies, to be surprised into political partisanship. My one thought and 
desire is the welfare of Canada as a whole; to maintain her honour, to promote 
her prosperity, to do my duty by her and her entire people, is the sole object of 
my ambition. When I converse with your public men, it scarcely ever occurs 
to me to remember to what political party they belong. I only see in them per- 
sons devoting themselves, each according to his lights, to the service of his country. 
My only guiding star in the conduct and maintenance of my official relations with 
your public men is the Parliament of Canada. 

“In fact, I suppose I am the only person in the Dominion whose faith in the 
wisdom and in the infallibility of Parliament is never shaken. Each of you, 
gentlemen, only believes in Parliament, so long as Parliament votes according to 
your wishes and convictions. I, gentlemen, believe in Parliament, no matter 
which way it votes, and to those men alone whom the absolute will of the Con- 
federated Parliament of the Dominion may assign to me as my responsible 
advisers can I give my confidence. Whether they are the heads of this party 
or that, must be a matter of indifference to the Governor-General. So long as 
they are maintained by Parliament in their positions, so long is he bound to give 
them ‘his unreserved confidence, to defer to their advice, and loyally to assist 
them with his counsels. Whenever in the vicissitudes of party warfare they 
ate replaced by others he welcomes their successors with an equally open and 
loyal regard. Such private friendships as he may have formed he may have a 
right to retain. As a reasonable being he cannot help having convictions upon 
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the merits of different policies. But these considerations are abstract, specula- 
tive, devoid of practical effect on his official relations. As the head of a Consti- 
tutional State, as engaged in the administration of Parliamentary Government, 
he has no political friends—still less need he have political enemies; the posses- 
sion of either—nay, even to be suspected of possessing either—destroys his 
usefulness. 

“Sometimes, of course, no matter how disconnected his personality may be 
from what is taking place, his name will get dragged into some controversy, and 
he may suddenly find himself the subject of criticism by the press of whatever 
party may for the moment be out of humour; but under the circumstances he 
must console himself with the reflection that these spasmodic castigations are as 
transitory and innocuous as the discipline applied occasionally to their idol by 
the unsophisticated worshippers of Mumbo Jumbo when their harvests are short, 
or @ murrain visits their flocks. For, gentlemen, of this I am certain, that 
although he may sometimes err in his judgment, or fail in serving you as 
effectually as he might desire, a Viceroy who honestly seeks to do his duty, to 
whom the interests of Canada are as precious and her honour as dear as his own, 
who steers, unmoved, an even course, indifferent to praise or blame, between the 
political contentions of the day, can never appeal in vain to the confidence and 
generosity of the Canadian people.” 


During the delivery of this speech his Excellency was interrupted by 
frequent bursts of applause, and the manner in which it was received 
throughout the Dominion showed that the coufidence so fearlessly de- 
manded, was as loyally and freely accorded. 

In the comparatively short but important period during which Lord 
Dufferin has been at the head of affairs in} Canada, he bas exhibited all 
the qualifications necessary to make a successful Colonial Governor. 
Taking his stand far above the atmosphere of party politics and political 
partisanship, veering neither to the right hand nor to the left, he has 
endeavoured to preserve inviolate those great and inestimable principles 
of constitutional government committed to his care. 

Lord Dufferin’s viceregal duties were temporally suspended this year 
by a visit to this country. He arrived in June, and, when in London, 
the Canada Club took advantage of his presence to testify their apprecia- 
tion of his services by inviting him to a splendid entertainment. In 
proposing “The Health of the Governor-General of Canada, aud Pros- 
perity to the Dominion,” the chairman gave it as bis opinion, that “a 
more successful administration than his Excellency’s had seldom been 
witnessed in that part of the Empire.” 

Returning thanks, Lord Dufferin expressed, in the warmest terms, 


the high opinion his experience warranted him in entertaining of the 
Canadian people :— 


“I hope it will be understood (he said) that, however deeply I may feel the 
compliment thus paid to me—and words would fail to express all that I experience 
on that score—my personal gratitude and satisfaction is absorbed and lost in the 
prouder consciousness that this brilliant assembly and the distinguished men I 
see around me are met, not so much for the purpose of extending a welcome to 

a mere individual like myself, but that they have been brought together by the 
desire to pay a tribute of respect to the great Dominion over which I have the 
honour to preside, and to testify their sympathy in the most marked and generous 
manner with that noble community, their kinsmen and fellow-citizens, who 
on the other side of the Atlantic are engaged in building up a nationality 
cognate to their own, instinct with the same high spirit of constitutional freedom, 


and determined to prove itself a powerful and worthy member of the British 
Empire. 
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“My lords and gentlemen, it is this consideration alone which can give impor- 
tance and significance to the demonstration of to-night, and to proceedings which 
will be scanned and discussed with unspeakable pride and pleasure by thousands 
of your fellow-subjects in their distant Canadian homes; for if there is one 
predilection more marked than another in the Canadian people, if there is one 
amg I may so call it—which predominates over every other feeling in their 

reasts, if there is one special message which a person in my situation is bound 
to transmit from them to you, it is this—that they desire to maintain intact and 
unimpaired their connection with this country, that they cherish an ineradicable 
conviction of the pre-eminent value of the political system under which they live, 
and that they are determined to preserve pure and uncontaminated all the 
traditional characteristics of England's prosperous polity. It would be impossible 
to overstate the universality, the force, the depth of this sentiment, and proud 
am I to think that an assemblage so representative of the public opinion of this 
country as that which I see around me should have met together to reciprocate 
it and to do it justice. 

“ But, my lords and gentlemen, I should be conveying to you a very wrong 
impression if I gave you to understand that the enthusiastic loyalty of the 
Canadian people to the Crown and person of our gracious Sovereign, their tender 
and almost yearning love for the Mother Country, their desire to claim their part 
in the future fortunes of the British Empire, and to sustain all the obligations 
such a position may imply, was born of any weak or unworthy spirit of depen- 
dence. So far from that being the case no characteristic of the national feeling 
is more strongly marked than their exuberant confidence in their ability to shape 
their own destinies to their appointed issues, their jealous pride of the legislative 
autonomy with which they have been endowed, and their patriotic and personal 
devotion to the land within whose ample bosom they have been nurtured, and 
which they justly regard as more largely dowered with all that can endear a 
country to its sons than any other in the world. 

“And I assure you this intense affection for ‘this Canada of ours,’ as we 
lovingly call her, can surprise no one who has traversed her picturesque and 
fertile territories, where mountain, plain, and valley, river, lake, and forest, prairie 
and table and alternately invite, by their extraordinary magnificence and extent, 
the wonder and admiration of the traveller. And yet, however captivating may 
be the sights of beauty thus prepared by the hand of Nature, they are infinitely 
enhanced by the contemplation of all that man is doing to turn to their best 
advantage the gifts thus placed within his reach. 

“In every direction you see human industry and human energy digging deep 
the foundations, spreading out the lines, and marking the inviolable boundaries 
upon and within which one of the most intelligent and happiest of the offsets of 
the English race is destined to develope into a proud and great nation. The 
very atmosphere seems impregnated with the exhilarating spirit of enterprise, 
contentment, and hope. 

“The sights and sounds which caressed the senses of the Trojan wanderer in 
Dido's Carthage are repeated and multiplied in a thousand different localities in 
Canada where flourishing cities, towns, and villages are rising in every direction 
with the rapidity of a fairy tale. And better still, pari passu with the develop- 
ment of these material evidences of wealth and happiness is to be observed the 
growth of a political wisdom, experience, and ability perfectly capable of coping 
with the various difficult problems which from time to time are presented in a 
country where new conditions foreign to European experience and complications 

arising out of ethnological and geographical circumstances are constantly re- 
quiring the application and intervention of a statesmanship of the highest 
order.” 


“When it is remembered what the state of feeling was among the 
French Canadians forty years ago, and how Papineau, and the Fils de la 
Liberté, taking advantage of some undoubted . grievances, sought to 
redress them by rebellion, it is peculiarly gratifying to notice what 
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Lord Dufferin now says respecting the deep loyalty that pervades the 
Lower Province :— \ 


“IT may be permitted to remark on the extraordinary ability and intelligence 
with which the French portion of Her Majesty's subjects in Canada join with 
their British fellow-countrymen in working and developing the constitutional 
privileges with which, thanks to the initiative they were the first to take, their 
country has been endowed. Our French fellow-countrymen are, in fact, more 
parliamentary than the English themselves, and in the various fortunes of the 
colony there have never been wanting French statesmen of eminence to claim 
an equal share with their British colleagues in shaping the history of the 
Dominion. 

“Whatever may be the case elsewhere, in Canada, at all events, the French 
race has learnt the golden rule of moderation and the necessity of arriving at 
practical results by the occasional sacrifice of logical symmetry, and the settle- 
ment of disputes in the spirit of a generous compromise. The fruit of this happy 
state of things is observable in the fact that nowhere do those differences of 
opinion which divide the political world of every country separate the Canadian 
nation either into religious or ethnological factions. 

“Religion and race are, of course, observable forces acting within our body 
politic, but, as far as I have remarked, the divisions of party are perpendicular 
rather than horizontal; and in a county and borough election as often as not 
Catholic will be found voting against,Catholic, Orangeman against Orangeman, 
Frenchman against Frenchman, and, what perhaps will cause less surprise, Irish- 
man against Irishman. In fact, it is made a matter of complaint by many persons 
that the considerations which regulate and determine the allegiance of the people 
to their several political leaders have become effete and meaningless traditions, 
unrepresentative of any living or vital policy which distinguishes the adminis- 
trative programme of the one party from that of the other. If this is so, it is, 
perhups, to be accounted for by the fact that our political system is so free from 
those complications which attach themselves to an older civilization.” 


With respect to the relations that now subsist between Canada and 
the United States, Lord Dufferin is most hopeful, and anticipates no 
future difficulties. _He says:— 


‘Nothing, in fact, can be more friendly than the relations and feelings which 
prevail between the Canadian people and their neighbours across the frontier. 
Whatever may have been the case in former times, every thoughtful citizen of 
the United States is now convinced that the fate of Canada has been unalterably 
fixed and determined, and that she is destined to move within her own separate 
and individual orbit. So far from regarding this with jealousy, the public of the 
United States contemplates with a generous enthusiasm the daily progress of 
Canada’s prosperous career. In fact, they are wise enough to understand that 
it is infinitely to the advantage of the human race that the depressing monotony 
of political thought on the American Continent should be varied and enlivened 
by the development of a political system akin to yet diverse from their own, pro- 
ductive of a friendly emulation, and offering many points of contrast and com- 
parison, which they already begin to feel they can study with advantage.” 


We have no doubt Lord Dufferin, in thus expressing himself, faithfully 
reflected the sentiments of enlightened and reputable Americans. What- 
ever amount of political wisdom and statesmanship the “ model Republic” 
can boast, unquestionably inclines to the cultivation of friendly feelings 
and cordial relations with Canada, but unfortunately there is a powerful 
“rowdy” element that cannot be ignored—an element that renders very 
precarious the domestic as well as the foreign policy of the Government, 
and which, reading the future by the light of the past, leads to the con- 
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clusion that the best security for the integrity, independence, and pros- 
perity of the Dominion of Canada is to be found in the loyalty and 
devotion of her own sons. In concluding his admirable speech, which 
was warmly applauded throughout, Lord Dufferin said :— 


“IT have no higher ambition in the world than that of being able faithfully to 
serve my Sovereign in the high station in which she has placed me, worthily to 
maintain in her beautiful dominion the honour and the dignity of the Crown, to 
imitate as closely as may be her noble example in the discharge of my viceregal 
duties, and to retain the confidence of the Canadian people by my devotion to 
their service, and by the impartial discharge of those constitutional functions 
which attach to my high office. 

“Tf to love a country with one’s whole heart, to feel that in each one of its 
inhabitants one possesses a personal friend, to believe in its future as implicitly 
as any one of its most sanguine sons, to take a pride in everything which belongs 
to it,—its scenery, climate, its physical and moral characteristics, the idiosyn- 
cracies of its people, nay, their very sports and pastimes, be any test of loyalty to 
its interests, then I feel my devotion to Canada can never be called in question. 
My only regret is that my ability and talents should not be commensurate with 
the desire by which I am possessed of rendering it effectual service. 

“ Happily, however, its present condition, the fortunate consummation of all 
those aspirations which have been crowned by Confederation under the powerful 
auspices of one of my predecessors, and the satisfactory impulse given to its 
young life by the wise administration of another, have superinduced so halcyon 
an epoch as to have rendered it a comparatively easy task for a successor of less 
eminence and shorter experience than theirs to carry on the task which they so 
happily inaugurated. 

“Tf, therefore, at the end of the next three years, I shall be able to complete 
my term under the same happy circumstances which have hitherto characterised 
its duration ; if I can carry away with me home to England the consciousness 
that the people of Canada regard me as having been, at all events, a faithful, 
loving, and devoted servant to the Dominion ; if, at the same time, I am fortunate 
enough to have merited the approval of my Sovereign and countrymen at home, 
I shall consider few public servants will have ever reaped so honourable and so 
dearly prized a reward.” —Times, July 5, 1875. 


Lord Dufferin married, in the year 1862, Harriet Georgiana, eldest 
daughter of the late Archibald Kowan Hamilton, Esq., of Killyleagh 
Castle, county of Down; and he owes no small share of his social success 
to his beautiiul and accomplished wife. In Canada, her Excellency is as 
popular as her husband, and no one who has ever been in ber society can 
forget the winning and gracious presence of the Countess of Dufferin. 

The high intellectual and moral qualities that have so far combined to 
render Lord Dufferin’s public career most successful, also distinguish him 
in all the relations of private life. He has always proved an earnest, 
warm-hearted, and true friend, who never spared himself when occasion 
demanded, as those who enjoy the privilege of his friendship have had 
many opportunities of observing and testing. 

Success in the past augurs well for his efforts in the future, and should 
Lord Dufferin’s life be spared, a distinguished and brilliant career in the 
service of his country is still before him. 
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A Story rn Four-Cuarters. 


CHAPTER I. 


“T pon’ think she can help liking 
it,” I said to myself as I went from 
room to room in the old Hall, the day 
Cousin Walter and bis wife were ex- 
pected home. I had come across the 
hills from the Dower House, where 
I lived with his aunt and mine, the 
Dowager Lady Leslie, to see that 
everything was ready for the bride, 
to put the last finishing touches 
to the baskets of flowers, the last 
feminine pull to the new furniture. 
I knew so exactly what Walter liked, 
and how he hated the stiffness of a 
newly furnished room fresh from 
the upholsterer’s bands, so I worked 
away, setting tables in crooked 
angles, drawing couches and chairs 
into cosy corners, where human 
beings would like to sit, and build- 
ing up the wealth of flowers and 
moss the gardeners had brought me 
into those masses of bright bloom 
and foliage Walter liked to see 
about him. 

So the day wore on and evening 
came slowly in, the hour when the 
Hall looked its best. I loved to 
stand at that time upon the terrace 
and watch the setting sun light up 
the building with its two tall towers 
which, sentinel-like, flanked the 
centre pile. Far as the eye could 
reach the park stretched away into 
distance, its green lawn dotted over 
with grand old trees, which threw 
their huge shadows like so many 
giants across the grass. A goodly 
territory truly, and it all belonged 
to Cousin Walter. Both he and I 
adored the old place; it was the 


only home I had ever known, I had 
no recollections of my dead father 
and mother, as I had been brought 
a mere baby from Madras, and left 
in Aunt Leslie’s care, and all the 
love of my heart was for these pro- 
tectors of my childhood; every 
nook and corner of the Hall was 
dear to me, every tree and plant 
were like friends. The Dower House, 
where Aunt Leslie and I lived since 
uncle’s death, was ouly a mile from 
the Hall, and I was every day with 
Walter, riding with bim or fishing 
in the lake; if not spending long 
mornings in the library, looking out 
books for him and copying extracts, 
for my cousin was a studious man, 
aud bad trained me to be as fond of 
study as he was. Now, of course, 
all this would be changed ; he had a 
wife to do these things for him, 
and aunt had oniy this morning ex- 
plained to me that Walter could 
never be the same Cousin Walter 
he had been. I suppose I was tired— 
I don’t know, indeed, what it was— 
but suddenly there came upon me a 
feeling of such sorrow, that I felt 
as if my heart would break, and, 
regardless of the delicate satin bows 
I had stitched on only an hour ago, 
buried my face in the sofa cushion 
and sobbed out in my desolation. 
Well, each one of us, old or young, 
who may chance to read this has 
had, or will have, their dreams, and 
to some of them has come the ex- 
perience of a moment such as the 
oue I was passing through ; they will 
understand how I rose up and dried 
my eyes, resolutely putting away 
from me the memory of many loving 
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words and loving looks which would 
have been in the eyes of even an 
older woman an extenuation, to say 
the least, for what I called my folly, 
and which certainly shifted the 
blame, if there was any, to Walter’s 
shoulders; but then, in my partial 
eyes, Walter never could do any 
wrong. He was, in my opinion, 
the handsomest, the cleverest, the 
most perfect, of human beings, and 
I could not remember the time when 
he had not been everything to me. 
He was some years older than I was, 
whilst I was by nature grave for my 
age, so that we were companions in 
everything, and he was accustomed 
to share his deeper studies and to 
discuss philosophical subjects with 
me much as he would have done 
with a brother or college friend. 

I am quite sure that Aunt Leslie 
counted on the great similarity of 
our tastes and his evident love for 
my society ripening into a tenderer 
feeling ; anyway, she was most bit- 
terly and openly disappointed when 
‘Walter announced his marriage. She 
gave no hint of her thwarted plan, 
but vented her annoyance by grum- 
bling at his choice; she took great 
exception to Pet’s half foreign ex- 
traction, her mother having been an 
Italian and her father a rather eccen- 
tric Englishman, who had adopted 
Italy as his country, where he lived 
an artistic life, surrounded by 
dilettanti. “No good ever comes of 
transplanting these foreign plants,” 
my aunt would say, “you'll find 
how it will be, she will speak broken 
English, and she will be for ever 
regretting her sunny sky and growl- 
ing about our fogs. And who ever 
heard of such a ridiculous name, 
‘Pet?’—it’s absurd. I was ashamed 
to tell it to Lady Lowborough yes- 
terday, it is the name of a child, or 
a Maltese dog. I really wonder at a 
sensible man like Walter allowing 
such a thing.” 

“But, Aunty, you know Walte 


.told us it suits her perfectly, and, 
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besides, it is the diminutive of her 
own name, Petruccia.” 

“And that’s a nice name for 4 
respectable girl to have,” answered 
my aunt with an impatient shrug; 
“that business with Laura was a 
very dubious one, and when I was 
a girl no one thought of reading his 
sonnets. I don’t think it speaks 
well for Mr. Trevelyan his calling 
his daughter after that ‘man.’ ” 

By this remark it will be seen 
that my dear aunt made a slight 
confusion between Petrarch and 
Petruccia, but I did not set her 
right, I was thinking of what 
Walter had said to me that morn- 
ing before starting for Florence. 

*‘ There will be some little difficul- 
ties in Pet’s way,” he said; “my 
aunt, for some reason or other, has 
taken a prejudice to her, and, Annie, 
it is to you I look to smooth this 
away. Don’t you remember how 
you used to act as little peace-maker 
between Uncle Leslie and me, when 
the poor old man thought I ought 
to go and fight for my country, as 
every Leslie before me had done. 
Now, dear, you must do the same 
for my wife. You see she has been 
differently educated. She has had 
no careful training, for her mother 
was not much good, and she is so 
different from an English girl.” 

“Ts she very different from me?” 
I asked timidly. 

“ Oh, quite,” he answered quickly, 
and it seemed to me gladly. ‘She 
is an impulsive, natural child—no 
training, that is all to be done—she 
isa child with a child’s candid, inno- 
cent nature. Oh, Annie, if you 
could only see the expression of her 
glorious eyes proclaiming the divine 
nature within, you would say that to 
form and cultivate such a creature, 
to teach her to love me, as she can, 
I am sure, love 9? 

“But,” said I, breaking in upon 
this lover’s rhapsody,’ “doesn’t she 
love you, Walter, surely you wouldn’t 
have to teach her that? ” 
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“Oh, my dear Annie,” he an- 
swered a little impatiently, “you 
are.so very matter-of-fact, of course 
she does, but it has been all so quick, 
and I like her all the better for not 
being too quickly won; but you have 
only to see her with her father, with 
her nurse, with her birds, her dogs, 
to know what a caressing, lovable 
creature she is, all the same; I am 
afraid that she may not hit it off 
with Aunt Leslie, she may some- 
times offend without meaning it; 
but I depend on you to be like an 
elder sister to her, to help and 
advise as one, and bridge over all 
her little troubles.” 

Somehow, Walter did not please 
me that morning, the réle he laid 
out for me was not to my mind, and 
I answered, coldly, “I am afraid, 
Walter, I am not suited for the 
task; I am very little older than 
MissTrevelyan, although my English 
education has made me so different, 
and her Italian nature might not 
fancy taking advice from me; besides, 


she will have you to help and guide 


” 


her 
My voice trembled a little as 
I spoke, and I stopped suddenly for 
fear of betraying myself; there was 
a silence in the room for a few 
minutes, and I bent close over my 
work to hide the hot tears that 
would rise to my eyes in spite of 
the pride that kept them down. It 
is a great many years since that 
spring morning, but every little cir- 
cumstance of that scene rises fresh 
before me, the pretty morning-room 
in the Dower House, the scent of 
the hyacinths, my aunt’s figure out 
among the flower-beds, moving here 
and there, and talking to old John 
the gardener, and the dumb, heavy 
sorrow in my own young heart. 
Presently I felt Walter was stand- 
ing beside me, and, looking up 
through the tears that would come, 
saw his kind face, with rather an 
anxious cloud on it, gazing at me. 
“Why, Annie,” he said, “ what’s 
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this—tears ? I know what you are 
thinking of as wel as if you told me, 
that you and I will not be the same 
firm friends that we have always 
been. Some one has been telling 
you stories that men change when 
they marry, and you have been 
goose enough to believe them; but 
it shows me you don’t know me. 
No, Annie, neither wife, nor child, 
nor trouble, nor shame will ever put 
you out of the place you have 
always held in my heart, since the 
first day you came, a little curly- 
headed girl, and peeped in at the 
library door. Dearest cousin, best of 
companions and truest of friends, 
you believe this, don’t you?” He 
raised my head as he spoke, and 
kissed me gravely and gently on the 
forehead; ‘and now,” he went on, in 
a lighter tone, “that we have done 
away with these foolish cobwebs, 
I want you to promise me that you 
will love my wife, and be to her as a 
sister, not an elder one, if you don’t 
like it,” he said, with a slight smile, 
“ but a true, tender one as you have 
been to me, and that if storms or 
trouble come into our lives, that you 
will stand by her and help her if you 
can.” 

Was it a presentiment of coming 
evil made him say those words? 
but who can tell why it is or whence 
come these inspirations, that dart 
into our minds at times, and from 
which we often do and say things 
unlike ourselves ? It was unusual for 
Walter to speak as he was now 
doing, and the promise he was so 
persistent in asking from me seemed 
a most unnecessary thing; how- 
ever, I gave it to satisfy him, little 
thinking how much it would, in- 
volve. 

I don’t think you could see 
anywhere a prettier creature than 
Pet Leslie was at seventeen ; with a 
saucy little air that was are | 
irresistible, magnificent eyes, bril- 
liant complexion, and a mobile little 
mouth, that was for ever breaking 
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into little rippling laughs, or 
pouting in the way a child does 
when it wants to be petted. A 
disciple of Lavater would have 
noticed that the head was too 
small and narrow for the organs 
of sense to have much room, and 
that more than a spirit of mischief 
lurked in the splendid dark eyes. 
A speculative mind, too, might have 
wondered how it would be when 
time would change the girl into 
@ woman, the bride into a mother ; 
but it was early days for all this, 
and no one could wonder that 
Walter was foolish about her to a 
degree, that belied the name she 
gave him of “the wise man.” She 
did with him absolutely as she liked, 
and it often made me smile to see 
how the plans for the cultivation 
of her mind had ended. Any serious 
occupation, indeed, gave her a head- 
ache, she said ; end when she had the 
headache she was slightly disagree- 
able: indeed, her disposition was as 
variable as her beauty. She was by 
turns everything ; passionate, loving, 
capricious and teasing; clever she 
was too, in a certain sense, without 
having had as it appeared to me 
much education, either moral or 
intellectual, except such as an ex- 
tensive reading of French novels 
and a very constant attendance at 
theatres would give her. 

We had morning parties, dinners 
and balls, even the Dower House 
shook off its years of respectable 
solemnity ; cok hums Leslie actually 
gave a ball, at which Pet appeared 
a vision of loveliness in white satin, 
and all the Leslie diamonds reset 
and added to by Walter. 

We were all very happy that 
summer, and somehow I found that 
my sorrow was not so hard to bear 
as I had thought it would be. 
Walter was very kind, and if there 
was a difference between these days 
and our old ones, why I had taught 
myself to expect a change, and, to 
make up for it, Pet had tuken quite 
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an affection for me. Not having 
had either sisters or brothers she 
said, in her own pretty way, “ makes 
me love you, Annie, as both in one.’” 

“Makes you work for her as 
both,” my aunt said dryly, when I 
repeated to her this, to me, very 

leasant saying,—for I did so want 

Valter’s wife to like me, and I 
spared myself no trouble to please 
her,—* But then working for those 
we love is no effort,” and so 1 saidto 
aunt, a little indignantly. 

“ Ah, Annie,” answered my aunt, 
shaking her head, “1 am sorry for 
you, my poor child, you are born 
to be everybody’s camel.” 

“And Pet is born to be every- 
body’s pet,” replied I gaily: “now 
contess, Aunty, that Walter was 
right, and that the name suits her 
perfectly.” 

“ Don’t taik to me about Walter,” 
was my aunt’s answer, in no 
pleased tone, “I couldn’t have be- 
lieved that any sensible man could 
be so befooled by a pretty face; he’lh 
be sorry for it yet never fear; that 
ebit of a girl winds him round her 
little finger—such a temper as she 
was in this morning, because he 
ventured to oppose her little lady- 
ship’s visit to London. Well, 
well, things are different from my 
day, young women knew then the 
importance of an heir in a family, 
and wouldn’t risk it, no! not for all 
the ‘seasons’ and the ‘presenta- 
tions’ in the world.” 

“ But, Aunty, surely Pet’s going 
to town won’t make any difference 
about the baby, will it?” 

* Don’t talk about what you don’t 
understand,” said my aunt sharply ; 
“TI will soon begin to believe that 
all the humbug that little fool talked 
this morning was true, and that she 
wants to go for your sake—such 
humbug!” 

It will be gathered from this 
couversation, that what is usually 
called “a certain event” was ex- 
pected in the family. We were all 
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very much pleased and excited at 
the idea, with the exception of Pet 
herself, who voted the whole busi- 
ness a bore, and was only anxious 
lest in any way the blaze of her 
beauty should be dimmed. Aunt 
Leslie ‘had decided from the first 
that to London she ought not to 
go, talked of the danger of hot 
rooms, etc., and brought the weight 
of her experience to bear upon 
Walter so that he at once vetoed 
the expedition; but Pet took a 
different view of the matter, and 
in this, their first matrimonial 
difference, carried her own way 
triumphantly. 

“ As if,” she boasted to me after- 
wards, “I was going to submit to 
a set of old women, and all for the 
sake of a wretched, squalling baby, 
who may never live to repay the 
ridiculous fuss made about it. I 
know, for my part,” she added, 
viciously, “I hope devoutly it may 
die, just to punish them.” 

“Oh! Pet,” I exclaimed, aghast 
at this speech, “you don’t mean 
it?” 

“Yes,I do! I am tired to death 
of being told to do this and to do 
that by your aunt; but if she 
thinks, or Walter either, that I am 
to be bent to their will, they are 
much mistaken; and, Annie,’”’ she 
added, with an ominous flash of her 
eyes, “don’t let them set you on 
to worry me, for I won’t bear it. 
No one ever could manage me but 
one.” 

“And who was that?” I in- 
quired a little curiously. I had 
always noticed how reticent she 
was about her past life. 

“Oh, a cousin of mine, Arthur 
Trevelyan; perhaps you will see 
him one of these days, and you will 
fall in love with one another. Ob, 
what fun to see grave Annie in love! 
Were you ever in love ?” 

“ Now, don’t talk nonsense,” I 
said, “ but tell me why did you say 
it was for me you were going to 
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London. You know, much as I 
like it, I wouldn't have you do 
anything you should not for 
worlds.” 

“ Oh, she told you that, did she? 
and, I’!l be bound, made an addition 
of her own that I was a humbug 
—now didn’t she? But don’t be- 
lieve her, Annie. I do love you— 
indeedI do. I feel safe and secure 
when you are near me, and I like 
to have you close to me, like my 
guardian angel.” 

How could I doubt her, with 
those glorious eyes looking! into 
mine, and those soft, loving little 
hands clasping me round the throat, 
as she showered kisses upon me? 
It was impossible to resist her 
when she was in this mood; and 
she soon brought me round to 
think the visit to town was all 
right ; and a few days after this to 
town we went, in spite of Aunt 
Leslie’s disapproval of the scheme. 

“In her day,” she said, “ young 
oo were content to stay at 

ome with their husbands; now 
they must have their seasons in 
town, and see the operas, and those 
burlesques, and dances, and horrid 
things. They generally left their 
happiness behind them, and came 
back with sore hearts.” 

However, she made no objection 
to my going, and, notwithstanding 
all her prognostics, we enjoyed our- 
selves very much. We were young, 
and had all the elements of enjoy- 
ment in us, and the world smiled 
upon us very kindly. 

Pet created a perfect furore ; her 
beauty, her manner, her style were 
all new, and the blasé novelty seekers 
hailed her with delight. Cards and 
invitations were showered upon her, 
and no party was considered com- 

lete without the beautiful Lady 

slie was there. She attracted 
the attention of royalty, and made 
her way to the innermost circle of 
fashion. She was quite as much 
at her ease as in her own drawing- 
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room. It was all extremely pleasant. 
But slowly there grew upon me the 
conviction that, in the midst of all 
this brilliant vortex, Pet and Walter 
were slowly drifting away from one 
another. I could not but notice 
that Pet was gradually developing 
a boundless extravagance, and a 
love of admiration and flirtation 
that seemed like a craze. Poor 
Walte~ would have been wild had 
he known, as I did, that people of 
the best sort were beginning to 
hold aloof from us, and to exchange 
looks and whispers when Pet and 
her train of admirers made their 
appearance in the Row or else- 
where. I was getting weary and 
heart-sick of it all, and I was not 
sorry when a sudden summons came 
for me to go home. Aunt Leslie 
was il], and I was wanted. The 
season, too, was languishing to its 
close, and I returned to the Dower 
House with a heavy heart. Pet 
and Walter’s future seemed to me 
a dark one, for I was convinced she 
had but little love for him, and I 
began to think he was awakening 
to the fact himself. 


CHAPTER II. 


Pet and Walter lingered long away. 
To the London season they supple- 
mented a few visits to fashionable 
country houses, first taking a run 
over to Paris, where Pet wrote me 
she had a delightful interview with 
Mr. Worth, who was graciously 
—_ to design a dress expressly 
or her. Rumours reached me from 
different sources that the young 
Lady Leslie was making a name 
for herself; but she seemed to be 
enraptured with the life she was 
leading and the admiration she was 
exciting. 

Jt was quite autumn when they 
- came home, and a glance at Walter’s 
careworn, gloomy face showed me 
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that to him the visits had been 
fraught with anything but pleasure. 
But we had not much time to notice 
these things, for shortly after the 
much-looked for baby was born. 
It lived only a few hours, and for 
many days the life of the young 
mother hung in the balance—days 
of agony to us, for now all her 
faults, her little weaknesses, were 
forgotten, and we only remembered 
the beauty and grace of young life 
slipping away. 

Pet, however, did not die. She 
struggled slowly back to life, and 
it was during her convalescence 
that I came to understand the 
poor superficial nature of the girl 
my cousin had married. As for 
any love for her husband, she 
hardly made a decent pretence of 
it, only making a display of affec- 
tion for him when she wanted to 
bend him to her will. The doctor 
said her nervous system was un- 
hinged, and recommended society 
and amusement. Accordingly, so 
soon as she was strong enough, 
Walter filled the house with a gay 
party—a fast, merry set, whose 
revels and doings afforded conver- 
sation to the country round. 

Some way or other, although Pet 
was more beautiful than ever, her 
charm was, in a great measure, 
gone. Her little ways and graces, 
which had been so bewitching, 
from being so natural, were now 
more like tricks displayed for ad- 
miration. 

The guests assembled at Leslie 
Hall that autumn comprised the 
usual wandering nomads of fashion- 
able life, who, like singers and actors, 
make annually a provincial tour, star- 
ringittocountry audiences, like their 
brethren of the sock and buskin, 
and bringing out, as on a fresh 
stage, the dresses and theatrical 
effects grown quite stale in town. 
Our party had the usual elements. 
The rich parties, after which 
mothers and daughters had come, 
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the musical young man, the clever 
man, the talking man, and the 
fashionable author—a!l these have 
nothing to do with my story. Only 
one deserves any mention. 

Captain Arthur Trevelyan was 
Pet’s cousin, and son to a distin- 
guished general of that name. He 
had been brought up in Florence 
with Pet, and they were alike in 
many ways, having the same fancy 
for teasing, and the same love for 
jewellery and dress. There was a 
shade of contempt in his manner 
towards her, and he exercised an 
influence over her which ought to 
have been Walter’s; but, poor 
fellow! he was still too much in 
love with his wife to venture on 
any severity. Alas! for the wisest 
of men; from the days of Solomon 
downwards they are all fools where 
a pretty face is concerned; and 
Pet had quite wit enough to know 
the value of hers. 

Arthur Trevelyan was a fair, 
delicate-looking man, almost, in- 
deed, a boy. He would have made 
a charming girl, his features were 
so perfect, his manners so graceful. 
I do not think he could have said 
an unkind thing or done an un- 
gentlemanlike action ; but for any- 
thing else you could have picked 
his brains in five minutes. He was 
well dressed and fashionable, knew 
all the gossips, and had a pretty 
taste for music; was generous with 
his money, and possessed an un- 
limited supply of ‘jewellery; and 
all these things belonged to Pet’s 
catechism of what a man should 
be. 

I must not forget to mention 
another who played a great part in 
this story, and that was Arthur’s 
Italian servant Luigi, a dark, evil- 
countenanced fellow, always creep- 
ing and hanging about. Arthur 
would say, laughing, that the man 
was an escaped forgat, but that he 
kept him because he understood 
cleaning his hunting boots; for it 
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was a singular fact that Captain 
Trevelyan, with all his effeminate 
ways, hunted wildly and rode splen- 
didly. Pet took great pride in these 
feats of her cousin. She was a great 
horsewoman herself, and, to Aunt 
Leslie’s disgust, followed the hounds. 
Like most studious men Walter 
was not a keen sportsman, but now 
that her cousin was there to escort 
her, he would mount her himself 
and send her off without hesitation. 
He was busy with an article for 
the British Association, and never 
dreamt that the shadow of a great 
evil was drawing near, and that 
while he wrote for fame a mischief 
was working that would make that 
fame worthless in his eyes. Walter 
was one of those men to whom a 
doubt never comes. Loyal himself 
and true, he had the most unbound- 
ed confidence in all around him; he 
trusted his servants, his friends, 
and above all his wife, but once that 
confidence shaken, it was all over; 
there was no going back with him 
—to suspect was to convict, and in 
proportion as he had trusted would 
be the pain and the anger he would 
feel at being betrayed. I had seen 
this once exemplified in the case of 
a servant, who deceived him, and it 
was this that tied my tongue when 
I might have said a word of warn- 
ing about Pet’s rather dubious 
ways, but of late I had not been 
much at the Hall; I had remon- 
strated with her on some very wild 
pranks which had set all the country 
talking, and had got well snubbed 
for my pains, so that I was glad to 
avail myself of the excuse of Aunt 
Leslie’s illness to keep at home. 
My aunt was, indeed, slowly passing 
away, and her only thought seemed 
to be for us the two children, whom 
she had loved as her own. 

No word had been said between 
us, but it had come to be under- 
stood that Walter had made a mis- 
take in his marriage. I had tried 
to combat this idea even after it 
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had become my own conviction, but 
now we tacitly avoided the subject ; 
but I could see Aunt Leslie was 
very full of forebodings for a future 
she would never live to know. 

I remember one day Walter 
coming over to fetch me to Pet; 
she was alone, the rest of the party 
having gone on some expedition, 
and she had been seized with one 
of her old hysterical attacks, and 
kept calling for me to come and sit 
by her. I was loath to go, for the 
days were past when I flew to do 
her bidding ; but seeing that Walter 
looked ill and worried, I gave way, 
and we were soon walking across 
the fields as we had done hundreds 
of times before. As I looked at 
the gloomy, preoccupied face beside 
me, I could not but contrast it with 
the genial, pleasant expression it 
used to wear. Dear me! I thought 
to myself, what a sad thing marriage 
sometimes is, and how true are the 
words of Scripture. “ Who shall 
find a valiant woman ? far and from 


the uttermost coasts is the price of 


her.” Presently Walter began to 
speak of Pet, and for the first time 
since his marriage he spoke a little 
bitterly, and with a latent regret at 
his choice. 

“T often wonder,” he said, “ what 
sort of a woman it ‘is I-have mar- 
ried, and if like Undine she has a 
soul, or at least,” he added, grimly, 
“‘a soul beyond laces and ribbons. 
Wherever her soul may be, it is 
not for me; I fail to touch her—I,” 
he said mournfully, “‘ who love her 
so much that my very life would 
seem but little to lay down for 
her.” 

Then he went on to say that it 
was impossible to curb her extrava- 
gance as she knew nothing of the 
value of money ; heavy bills were 
pouring in on all sides for the ex- 
penses in London, and still she 
went on ordering fresh things. 
“When I remonstrate,”’ he said, 
“sheonly cries, and says‘ Why did I 
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marry her? why didn’t I leave her 
where she was happy, if I didn’t 
love her? why did I say I was 
richer than I was?’ Heaven only 
knows what she means, but it makes 
me feel wretched, and, perhaps, 
after all, she is right. She is, as 
she says, such a child, and ber lot 
ought to have been cast with one 
younger and less gloomy than my- 
self.” 

“‘Butyou never used to begloomy, 
Walter ?” 

“T don’t know,” he said wearily ; 
“T believe my aunt and you spoiled 
me between you ; at all events I feel 
gloomy enough now to wish myself 
well out of this‘ mortal coil’ as our 
old favourite Will has it.” 

I had come out with some vague 
idea of rousing my cousin to take 
a firmer hand with his wife, and to 
give him a hint that old friends 
were getting alienated from him by 
her caprices, and gossip was very 
rife as to her flirtatiois; but my 
resolution died away. I could not 
have added one feather’s weight to 
his anxieties, so I held my peace, 
and tried to administer consolation. 

I must have succeeded, for by the 
time we reached the Hall be was in 
better spirits, and when we parted 
at the foot of the stairs, he detained 
me a minute to say, “God bless you 
my own dear cousin, my best friend 
and comforter, you have lightened 
the load on my mind. I will do as 
you say, and try to speak reason to 
her gently; it may be true that 
when these fools who surround her 
are gone she will be the same Pet 
she was. I was wrong to leave her 
so much to herself, and it will be 
better now.” 

I found Pet in a strange mood ; 
she was lying down when I came in, 
and seemed to beasleep; so I stole | 
in on tip-toe, and, dismissing the 
weary maid, took my place near 
her. I sat on thinking of Walter, 
and my memory went back to the 
evening when I had gone up to the 
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Hall to make preparations for Pet’s 
arrival ; how bright it had all seemed 
then, my heart was very sad for him 
and for her too; she did look so 
like a child that bas cried itself to 
sleep; the traces of tears on her 
young face ; the parted lips, just 
showing the little rows of pearly 
teeth ; it certainly was a lovely face, 
I thought, as I bent over her. Just 
then she moved, and to the delicate 
cheek there came a faint flush. 
“ Arthur,” she said, speaking in her 
sleep, “Arthur, kiss me again, 
only once more. I do loye you 
better than Walter—save me from 
him—save! ” and with a wild scream 
she awoke. “ What’sthe matter ?”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Ob, Annie, have I been 
speaking in my sleep? What did 
I say?” 

“Oh, nothing particular,” I an- 
swered ; “ you were dreaming.” 

“ And no one is accountable for 
what they say in their sleep?” she 

uestioned eagerly ; “and yet I am 
ways afraid I shall tellsomething.” 

“Why are you afraid?” I asked 
coldly. . 

“ Oh, I don’t know ; Walter is so 
queer and so cross—he makes harm 
out of everything. What I want 
to know is, why did he marry me? 
I was very happy where I was, and 
then he came and persuaded papa he 
was ever so much richer than he 
was.” 

“* My dear Pet,” I said, “ you are 
talking nonsense.” 

** No, Iam not; Arthur is quite 
as rich as he is, and he never would 
have grudged me anything.” 

“Well, why didn’t you marry 
him, then?” I said, “ if it was only 
money you wanted; who would 
have supposed you were such an 
avaricious little creature?’ Iwas 
trying to keep my temper. She 
was silent for alittle time, and then 
she said more gravely than usual,— 

“Do you know, Annie, I have 
been thinking over many things to- 
day, and I have come to the con- 


clusion that it was a great pity that 
Walter and I were ever married.” 

“Why, you silly little goose, 
what’s this ?”’ I said, caressingly, for 
I saw she was speaking with real 
feeling, “ don’t you know that Wal- 
ter worships the very ground your 
foot rests on ?” 

“But his love and his worship 
are only troublesome to me; he is 
very good and very kind, but he 
ought to have had an older and more 
sensible wifethan I am. I was too 
young for him, Annie, and I do not 
care for him.” 

“ Ah, my poor Walter,” I thought, 
“what a reward for all your love 
and devotion!” 

“He ought to have married you, 
Annie,” she went on; “ you would 
have cared for and appreciated him, 
and perhaps you still may. Oh, 
Annie, I am so sick and weary of 
it all. I wish to heaven I had died 
with my little baby.” And then she 
burst out into such piteous sob- 
bings that it would have melted the 
heart of a stone to hear her; that 
she had some grief at her heart be- 
yond mere hysterical petulance was 
certain, and this gave me more 
patience with her than I usually had. 

By-and-by the paroxym subsided, 
and she let me talk to her of Walter, 
and his love for her, and seemed 
pleased when I told her of how 
that very morning he had said be 
loved her more than life itself. 
She put her arms round me, and 
called me her guardian angel, and 
her Mother Hubbard, and whispered 
in my ear that I might bring Walter 
to her now, for that she was good 
again; and when [I left them she 
was lying with her hand in his, and 
he was promising her the prettiest 
- of ponies that could be got in 

ngland. 

It was all very nice and wery 
pretty, but for all that I went home 
with a heavy heart. I saw that the 
danger I had been always dreading, 
had taken a definite shape in Arthur 
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Trevelyan, but all this was soon to 
fade for a while from my mind in 
the face of the great sorrow that 
came upou me in the loss of my 
aunt. Her death broke up the 
party at the Hall; indeed, at the 
very first rumour of any such dismal 
ending, the gay town butterflies got 
together their trappings, and winged 
their flight to other and more genial 
hunting grounds, and with them 
went Arthur. Walter and Pet 
ee me warmly to make the 

all my home; and although Aunt 
Leslie had warned me against doing 
so, I could not resist the old fami- 
liar faces and things, and I went. 
The recent affliction enforced seclu- 
sion, and the days went by quietly, 
and to me happily—only one thing 
remains on my mind of these un- 
eventful weeks. One day we were 
looking over a box of jewellery left 
me by Aunt Leslie. The shape of an 
old fashioned diamond ring reminded 
Walter of one he had given Pet 
before her marriage, and he asked 
her for it to compare with mine. 
She hesitated, and then said quickly, 
“ A stone had loosened, and she had 
sent it to Handcock’s to be fastened.” 

“ And they have not sent it back ? 
how careless.” 

“ T will write tothem myself, it is 
most valuable.” 

Walter spoke quickly, and Pet 
coloured high with anger. 

“TI beg, Walter, you will do no 
such thing; and now that I think 
of it, I didn’t send it to Handcock, 
but to some man Arthur recom- 
mended. You needn’t make such a 
fuss about your ugly old ring,” she 
added, passionately, “ Arthur has 
twice as handsome as any you gave 
me.” 

Poor Walter! he struggled with 
his vexation, and then said quietly,— 

“You don’t understand, I think, 
its peculiar value is not the stones, 
but the antiquity of the ring, and 
the story which is attached to it; 
of course the whole thing is sheer 
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nonsense, but the story runs that a 
certain Sir-Hildebrand Leslie, when 
an old man, married a young and 
beautiful wife. She proved faith- 
less to him, and the brave old knight 
killed the young lover, on whose 
finger the ring was found ; from this 
there has descended a legend, that 
if lost it brings -ill-luck to the 
Leslies, and death and misfortune 
to those who get it. Don’t look so 
terrified, my darling,”—for Pet was 
looking at him with a white face, 
and widely distended eyes,—* you 


, haven’t lost the ring; and if you 


had we would defy the ill-luck 
together.” 

He was a little surprised, and so 
was I, to see Pet suddenly throw 
her arms round him in a flood of 
inarticulate sobs, and laugh while 
she clung close to him, calling him 
her “dear old wise man,” and a 
hundred other endearing names, all 
the same I made up my mind that 
she had lost the ring. 

About three weeks after this 
Captain Trevelyan made his ap- 
pearance, bringing bis horses with 
him for hunting; the rides to the 
meet were resumed, and the tongue 
of gossip began to wag as freely as 
ever at their expense. 

With much inward misgiving I 
at last made up my mind to speak 
to Pet herself, and to tell her of 
what I was quite sure she was un- 
conscious, how people were talking 
of her and her cousin. I did my 
unpleasant task as gently and 
delicately as I could, thinking she 
would be very much shocked and 
annoyed, but to my surprise she 
only burst into fits of laughter. 

“ Nasty old things,” she said, “she 
was delighted they were scandalized, 
next time she would do twice as bad 
just to horrify them, kiss Arthur 
before their faces; then sud- 
denly clapping her hands in high 
delight, she screamed out, “ I know 
what I'll do, 1’ll marry him to you, 
Annie, and that will cram the lie 
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down their throats—yes—that’ll be 
the very thing ;” and she went danc- 
ing and screaming up and down the 
long corridor until Walter came to 
know what was the matter, when 
she told him she had turned match- 
maker, and that he was to be ready 
to bless his children, Annie and 
Arthur. 

I was glad to see after this she 
was more guarded in her conduct 
towards her cousin before people ; 
and although I did not know of it 
until afterwards, she whispered to 
her confidential friends about 
Arthur and me, until it grew to be 
generally reported that Lady Leslie 
was making up a match between 
her cousin and Miss Annie. 

One evening we had some friends 
to dinner—no party, but sufficient 
to give Pet the pretext she wanted 
of putting on an evening dress : cer- 
tainly the presence of the doctor, 
the curate, and our old friends, 
Colonel and Mrs. Dampier, together 
with one or two cornets quartered 
in the town, hardly warranted such a 
lovely creation. White lace of black 
tulle, and mourning by courtesy 
it could be called ; she had set upon 
her head, too, a cap of muslin with 
a black ribbon, and diamond stars, 
—such a cap as our great grand- 
mothers wore in the times of wicked 
Peg Woffington,—it suited Pet to 
perfection, and made a piquant 
contrast between matronly dignity 
and the girlish face and figure. 
Every man in the room was charmed 
with her, and she had good foils in 
poor dowdy Mrs. Dampier and my- 
self, who had to talk to one another. 
Pet, highly delighted with the effect 
she was producing, was in the 
wildest spirits, and much to m 
secret satisfaction took but little 
notice of Arthur, her whole atten- 
tion being bestowed upon the curate. 
He was a young man of high ritual- 
istic tendencies, and had started 
by being my admirer, consulting 
me often on rubric difficulties and 
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ornamentation, but his monastic 
turn of mind did not keep him from 
going down utterly before this new 
and extraordinary attack, and he 
submitted to her fascinations in a 
sort of stupid terror ; and this little 
scene would have amused me very 
much only that I saw Colonel 
Dampier’s eye was on her, and he 
was not a man to keep silent when 
he disappoved ; also, I felt by the 
expressive sniffs and twitches of 
Mrs. Colonel Dampier, that she was 
ill pleased at the manners and 
customs of the Hall. 

In the drawing-room matters were 
still worse. Pet, with hardly an 
apology, retired to her boudoir to 
rest, she said—“ to put some more 
pearl-powder on her face,” remarked 
the Colonel’s wife. ‘“ Well, my 
dear, I don’t admire that foreign. 
importation of Walter's, no more 
does Felix. I saw Felix’s face at 
dinner, and I'll be surprised if he 
doesn’t speak his mind to Walter 
before he goes home to night.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Dampier, for goodness 
sake don’t let him do such a thing!” 
cried I in an agony, “ you don’t 
know the harm you would do. 
Walter idolizes his wife, and he 
would’nt hear a word against her.” 

“Well, he ought to teach her to 
mend her manners, that’s certain. 
And does she call that magpie gown 
she has got on fit mourning for my 
poor friend? I suppose Walter ap- 
proves of that, too, not but what I 
must say, Annie, you might make 
yourself look a little less—I don’t 
know what indeed to call it.” 

“ Oh, I know,” I said, “ laughing, 
‘dowdy,’ but it is no use, Mrs. Dam- 
pier, I might put on what I like, and 
I would always look like that when 
Pet is by;’’ and it was true, I never 
saw a woman who possessed 80 
thoroughly the art of eclipsing, not 
to say extinguishing, all others of 
her sex.” 

“*Handsome is that handsome 
does,’ that’s my motto, and you'll 
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never make your husband's heart 
ache, ay, and his pocket teo, as my 
Lady Leslie will ; and that reminds 
me, Annie, is it true what the Jones’ 
girls told me to-day, that you and 
that. handscme boy cousin of her 
ladyship’s are going to make a match 
of it?” 

This was the first I had heard of 
the gossip, and of course I stoutly 
denied it. 

“ Ah, I thought so,” said my old 
friend, “she is making you the 
scapegoat—that’s an old trick, and 
shows me she has the wisdom of the 
serpent in her. I can tell you she 
is setting the report going every- 
where : see, now, she is calling you 
over to accompany him, while 
she throws dust in our eyes by 
philandering with that clerical 
fool.” 

One of the accomplishments pos- 
sessed by Captain Trevelyan was a 
very pretty voice, and this night he 
sang Neapolitan ballads and national 
songs so charmingly as would have 
given me real enjoyment, if my 
thoughts had not been busy with 
what Mrs. Dampier had said to me. 
Could it be true that Pet’s good be- 
haviour lately had been only assumed 
to throw dust in our eyes? These 
words tormented me, there wassome- 
thing true about them, although I 
did not like to let it near me, but 
now my attention was distracted to 
what was going on in the room. 
Pet had asked her cousin to play a 
sort of Tarentella which she had 
seen danced often in her own home; 
and as he played she described to us, 
in her most graphic manner, how 
the Neapolitan women danced it, 
using, as she did so, the prettiest 
gestures with both her hands and 
feet. Sitting at a little distance, I 
saw Walter’s eyes fixed upon her 
with honest, loving adoration ; the 
curate’s with lackadaisical worship ; 
the young officers’ with spoony 
fazcination ; Colonel Dampier’s with 
reluctant admiration, his wife with 
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open disapproval. Arthur was the 
only one quite indifferent it seemed 
to me; but then, of course, he was 
playing. 

Presently she cried out to him, 
“ Begin again, Arthur, and I will 
danceit ;” andcatching up ber dress, 
she ran to one of the long glasses, 
and pinned up her long train in 
some mysteriously graceful manner, 
showing her small feet, which, as 
the curate inanely murmured, crept 
out like little mice, ete. 

“T never heard of black mice,” 
remarked Mrs. Dampier, with a 
significant humph, which made the 
curate retreat into his shell. 

Meantime, Pet had snatched 
flowers out of the vases on the tables, 
and, tossing off her little cap, stuck 
them here and there in her hair, 
and signing to Arthur to begin, com- 
menced the Tarentella. 

Never shall I forget that dance, 
it was (and she was) so beautiful. 

It commenced by a sort of slow 
ballet, solemn and graceful, during 
which she moved her arms about as 
if gathering in garlands ; by degrees 
she got more animated ; as the music 
grew faster she redoubled her steps, 
striking the floor with her feet, and 
her whole form agitated with a 
sort of intoxication. On she went, 
faster and faster, Arthur standing 
up at the piano to look at her, and 
only keeping time with great diffi- 
culty, her movements were so rapid. 
Just as it was at its height, she made 
a step that brought her to the piano, 
and, bending on one knee, she let 
her crown of flowers fall at Arthur's 
feet ; her back was to the audience, 
who only saw her graceful, kneeling 
figure, and applauded long and 
vigorously, but I saw her face, and 
the expression of love and passion 
in it positively frightened me, but 
it only lasted a minute. 

Walter came to her, and in his 
very coldest tone, said, ‘I think you 
had better go to your room, Pet, and 
get your maid to rearrange your 
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dress, if indeed it would not be 
wiser to remain there; I am sure 
our friends will excuse you after 
your kind exertions to amuse 
them.” 

I knew by Walter’s voice he was 
both pained and displeased at the 
exhibition his wife had made of her- 
self ; but there was something more 
than that, and I set it down to 
Culonel Dampier, whom I had seen 
talking earnestly to him; while the 
dance had been going on, it suited 
Pet to do the obedient wife, so she 
disappeared, and presently one by 
one the guests made their adieus 
with a sort of embarrassment as if 
something unpleasant had happened. 

Long after they had gone I sat 
on, thinking it all over, and wonder- 
ing to myself was there any way of 
staying the coming evil? I had 
tried to warn Pet, and she evidently 
was only deceiving me. Suddenly, 


as by an inspiration, it struck me. 
I could speak to Captain Trevelyan, 
and try to induce him to go back to 


his regiment in Ireland, Just then 
I heard him outside, humming the 
song he had sung that evening. 
Without going myself, I caught up 
ashawl, and was out on the balcony 
in a moment: he was not there, but 
I saw the light of his cigar going to- 
ward the lime-walk ; 1 followedin pur- 
suit, and wassoon beside him. Breath- 
less from nervousness and running 
so quickly, I could only gasp out 
his name, and with a vain effort to 
find my voice, I broke down utterly 
and began to cry. Arthur was not 
vainer than most men are, but I am 
sure he expected to hear me declare 
a hopeless passion for him; but, 
always a gentleman, he set himself 
to the task of soothing me. Now 
that the moment had come,.I found 
it rather bard to tell him to his 
face that I suspected him of bein 

in love with his hostess, ae 
woman as she was; besides, I had no 
right to lower my cousin’s wife by 
allowing that she cared for him. 
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This indeed, I was determined not 
to do. 

We were walking along all this 
time, and he had taken my hand in 
his and I dare say we made a fair 
imitation of happy lovers. ‘* Captain 
Trevelyan,” I saidat last, “ don’t you 
think you had better join your re- 
giment at Cork?” ; 

* And don’t you tell such a fib, my 
darling,” he said, putting his arm 
roundme. “ Youcouldn’t run after 
me into the garden then? ” 

“ How dare you say such a thing 
tome ?” I cried passionately, freeing 
myself from his detaining grasp ; ‘‘it 
is very mean and ungentlemanlike 
of you to accuse me of such a thing; 
I came here to-night because it is the 
only opportunity I have of telling 
youthat people are beginning to talk 
very much of your being so much 
with Pet; and oh, Captain Trevel- 
yan, you don’t know how unhappy 
it makes me. Walter is like my 
brother, my very own brother, and 
she is so-young, and she has no one to 
tellheranything. Walteris so sure of 
her love for him,” 1 added quickly, 
“and of eourse she is so fond of him 
that he never thinks, and nasty un- 
kind people say unkind things. Oh, 
Arthur, only think if it was your 
own wife or sister, wouldn’t you be 
angry é and if you do care for your 
cousin you will go away.” 

“ Leslie has never seen anything 
wrong,” he answered rather huskily ; 
“he asked me himself, and. presses 
me to stay.” 

“ And is that a reason,” I said, 
indignantly, “because he is generous, 
that you are to be mean, and get his 
wife into trouble? But you will go, I 
am sure; you are kind-hearted, just, 
and you see yourself the injury you 
are doing Pet; there is no wrong, of 
course, but nice people will hold 
aloof from her, and that will be 
your doing, and then how can you 
set her right again? Oh, Captain 
Trevelyan, don’t return hospitality 
by making us all wretched and miser- 
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able, be a good, brave man, as all 
of your name are, and win a victory 
over yourself,” 


He was silent for a long time, and 
then he said,— 


“Do you think you know my- 


cousin Pet, when you say she is fond 
of her husband ? because I will tell 
you she cates neither for him nor 
for me, nor for any one, simply be- 
cause she bas no heart. She has 
been a flirt since she was five years 
old, it is with her a profession, and 
remove me, she will flirt with the 
next man who comes; however, if 
it makes you happy I will go.” 

“Oh, thanks, thank you, when 
will you go?” 

“Your eagerness is, to say the 
Jeast, flattering, particularly to a 
fellow who thought—well, never 
mind what I thought—1 will go the 
day after to-morrow—to-morrow I 
am pledged to a race. My huntress, 
Pet, against Beauchamp’s (one of 
the men who dined here) bay filly, 
Hermione. I would lose a pot of 
money if I funked, and you wouldn’t 
like that, would you? Now let us 
shake hands upon it, and part 
friends.” It would he hard indeed 
not-to part friends with bright, 
good-tempered, easy-going Arthur. 
Of course I could not see into that 
weak, vacillating mind, so as to 
sound the actual sincerity of his 
words, but I am sure that at the 
moment he was in earnest, and I 
am glad to remember we shook 
hands cordially. With a lightened 
heart I ran towards the house, while 
he took another turn just, as he said, 
to finish his interrupted cigar. 

I was just stepping in at the 
window, my head muffled in the 
shawl, when a heavy grasp was laid 
upon my shoulder, and a voice so 
hoarse as to be quite unlike Walter’s, 
said, “ Where have you been at this 
hour?” I was literally too fright- 
ened to speak, and I allowed him to 
draw me with no gentle hand to 
the gas lamp in the hall. By its 
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light I saw how pale his face was, 
and how the muscles round his 
mouth were contracted, as if re- 
pressing his passion, but so soon as 
he saw who it was, his countenance 
changed, and in a very relieved voice 
he said, “ Oh, Annie, so it was you 
I saw in the lime-walk with Tre- 
velyan? What a fool I was near 
making of myself.” 

Then, as I did not answer, he went 
on, smiling pleasantly, “So Pet’s 
words were prophetic, and I suppose 
I will have to part with little sister, 
the good angel of the house. Well, 
Arthur is a very good little fellow, 
although not half good enough for 
you, Annie, and he has plenty of 
money ; tell him to come to me in 
the morning, and I’l promise not to 
play the stern guardian.” 

Even at that moment I felt pained 
to think that Walter should so 
easily commit me to the keeping of 
one who I was well aware he thought 
below par in intellect; but I should 
have known that joy is selfish, and 
he was so satisfied to find his wife 
innocent, he had not room for any 
other feeling. He had lit his candle, 
and was just going upstairs, when I 
stopped him, saying as carelessly as 
I could, “‘ You are under a mistake, 
Captain Trevelyan and I are not 
engaged nor will ever be so.” 

“Not engaged!” he said, putting 
down his candle, and staring at me 
in blank amazement. “Then what 
were you doing in the lime-walk 
to-night ?” 

“‘ Nothing,” I said, “ only taking 
a stroll.” I was ready to cry with 
vexation, but I tried to laugh, and 
the result was a very discordant 
sound. 

“I wish I could see you more 
ashamed of yourself,” my cousin 
said, gravely; “this is no laughing 
matter, but I don’t want to force 
your confidence, I shall know how 
to make Arthur account for his con- 
duct, which was simply that of a 
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brought up as you were, and always 
80 om tg y, could allow any man, 
not to be your husband, to put his 
arm round you, as I saw him do, 
it is altogether the most extraordi- 
nary thing.” 

“ You had not any right,” I cried 
excitedly, “to follow me and spy 
upon me.” I was driven to bay, and 
even my habitual fear and respect 
for Walter was merged in the dread 
I had lest he should speak to 
Arthur. 

“T had every right to follow you,” 
he answered quickly, “for, like a 


fool, I had listened to old Dampier’s . 


ridiculous stories about my wife, 
and I am ashamed to say believed 
them ; but, in any case, you are a 
motherless girl, Annie, and I am 
your nearest relative, your brother 
in everything but the name. I con- 
fess I am disappointed in you, but 
we will say no more about it to- 
night, to-morrow you will see things 
differently and confide in me. As 
for Arthur, he must and shall ex- 
plain his conduct, which I would 
not allow towards a housemaid in 
my service.” 

“But there is nothing to explain,” 
I said, “and you have no right to 
drag my name into any such dis- 
cussion. Captain Trevelyan has 
done nothing that I complain of; 
if there is any fault it is mine, be- 
cause I followed him into the gar- 
den. We understand one another 
— and if you love me, 

alter, you will not degrade me by 
speaking to him. Do not, I conjure 
you, it would do no good, for I 
would never marry him; he is going 
away after to-morrow, and let him 
go in peace.” 

My cousin looked at me in silent 
astonishment for a few minutes, and 
then said coldly, “I will do as you 
wish, Annie, although it is against 
my better judgment. One thing, how- 
ever, is clear, into this house Arthur 
never sets foot again—no, not if he 
were ten times Pet’s cousin; there 
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is something about it that I do not 
understand ; but I have all my life 
had a dislike to mysteries, and I 
would recommend you not to in- 
volve yourself in a web of deceit 
that never can end well.” 

So saying, Walter left me, and I 
crept to bed harassed and unhappy, 
but with the glorious confidence of 
youth I.looked forward. “ To-mor- 
row,” I said to myself, “ Arthur will 
be gone, and then all will be right 
again.” 


CHAPTER III. 


I DELAYED my appearance next 
morning until both Walter and 
Arthur had gone to the race. 
Naturally, I felt reluctant to meet 
either of them. The day wore 
slowly away. I could settle to - 
nothing, but went restlessly from 
room to room, like an unquiet 
spirit. Last night’s agitation was 
beginning to tell on me, and even 
Pet, who seldom noticed anythin 

not affecting her immediate self 
remarked on my extreme paleness, 
and recommended me to lie down; 
but even in my own room I could 
do nothing but stand listlessly at 
the window, watching the gathering 
mists of the short November day. 
Suddenly I saw Colonel Dampier’s 
little trap driving quickly up the 
avenue. ‘“ What could bring him,” 
I thought lazily, “ when he was here 
last night, and I heard him say he 
was to be umpire in the race?” I 
heard his sharp ring at the bell, 
and his voice in the hall; I heard 
Haines the butler hurrying, and their 
voices talking, first loud, then quickly 
subdued. An undefined fear of 
something wrong came over me, and 
I ran quickly downstairs, and one 
look at the Colonel’s serious, and 
Haines’s scared, face, showed me 
something dreadful had happened. 
I could only gasp out, “ Walter!” 
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“No, no, my dear, he is all 
right, but we have had a bad 
accident,”’ said the Colonel ; “ there, 
there, don’t ask any questions, but 
run away and keep Lady Leslie in 
her own room, for God’s sake.” 

“But I must know,” I ques- 
tioned excitedly, “who is hurt. Is 
it Arthur?” 

“ Well, my dear, you were always 
a brave girl, it’s best to tell the 
truth, he is badly hurt; his mare 
reared, and—we thought at first it 
wasn’t so bad, but ¥s 

“ Well,” I said eagerly, “ go on, 
tell me all.” 

“His spine was broken, the poor 
young fellow, and he lived only a 
few minutes—a sad business in- 
deed.” 

A wild shriek rang through the 
hall, and, turning round, we saw 
Pet standing at the foot of the 
staircase; she made a step forward, 
and then fell heavily to the ground. 

“Better so, much better ; now 
she’ll be quiet, and out of the way ; 
here, girls, bustle about, carry your 
mistress up to her room. There, 
my dear, run away and look after 
her,” and the old Colonel burried 
all off, only just in time, for the 
wheels of the sad procession could 
now be heard in the avenue. 

All through that evening I did 
nothing but attend on Pet, who 
went into a succession of hysterical 
fits, which we had great difficulty 
in subduing, but at last she fell into 
a profound sleep. 

“‘ Nothing can be better,”’ said the 
doctor. “When she awakes, make 
her take the little draught -1’ll 
send round from the surgery, and 
don’t contradict her if she has any 
fancies.” 

Doctor Jones departed on this, 
and, by degrees, the excitement in 
the house calmed down.. 

Walter had to go to town that 
night, to break the news to-General 
Trevelyan, Arthur’s father, and he 
came for a few minutes into his 
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wife’s room, to speak to me before 
starting. He began with a slight 
embarrassment,— 

“Don’t think, Annie,” he said, 
“that I have not been feeling a 
great deal for you, for indeed I 
have; and there is one thing I 
want to say to you. You might, 
naturally, wish to take a last look 
at the poor fellow, before his father 
comes’. Will you come with me 
now, or shall I leave you the key? 
I have locked the door, as so many 
valuable things are lying about.” 
He put the key on the table before 
me as he spoke, and seemed to wait 
my decision. 

“T don’t want to see poor Arthur 
at all,” I said, a little impatiently ; 
“T am very sorry for him, but I 
wish, Walter, you would believe 
what I told you last night—there 
was nothing of the kind you 
imagine between us. We were 
not lovers, indeed we were not.” 
He looked at me earnestly. 

“Strange,” he said; “I suppose 
I must doubt the evidence of my 
own senses in what I saw last 
night, and it matters little now. 
I leave the key with you, at all 
events, as it might be wanting; 
but don’t let any one but Haines 
have it, mind that.” So saying, 
he went away. It pained me deeply 
to see his evident doubt of me still, 
but my thoughts were soon dis- 
tracted by seeing Pet sitting up 
in her bed with two crimson spots 
on her cheek. 

“Where is the key?” she said. 
* Did he leave it ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered in amazement. 
“Were you awake ?” 

“T have been awake this long 
time,” she said, “ thinking, thinking 
what I should do, but now I see a 
way out of it all, if you will only 
help me, Annie, and you will, won’t 
you? Be my guardian angel; pro- 
mise you will help me, darling; 
dearest Annie, promise.” 

I thought of what Doctor Jones 
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had said, and I spoke soothingly to 
her. 

‘Lie down, Pet, dear,’ I said; 
‘don’t excite yourself. You must 
take this draught, and I’ll do any- 
thing I can for you, if you will only 
rest.” 

“Rest, Annie! there is no rest 
for me. Tell me to sleep when I 
am on the verge of ruin; when 
there is only a ‘few hours between 
me and disgrace;” and then she 
told me the story. How she had 
been foolish, and had written to 
Arthur, both in London and here; 
how he had kept these letters, and 
they were all in the secret drawer 
of his dressing-case ; Walter would 
find them probably, or, if not, her 
uncle, and that would be just as 
bad, for he hated her, and would 
think it right to expose her. 

“ But,” I cried in dismay, “what 
can be in the letters? Oh, Pet, 
surely you couldn’t have been so 
wicked ——’”” 

“There is nothing wrong or 
wicked,” she interrupted hastily, 
“only a little folly and silly senti- 
ment, anda general quizzing of every- 
body, including Walter himself.” 

“Then if you take my advice,” 
I said, much relieved, “vou will 
tell Walter all about it yourself; 
and you will find he will put them in 
the fire without ever looking at them.” 

“Thank you for your advice,” 
she said, with flashing eyes, “it 
might do for a novel, but not for a 
husband like Walter. But I might 
have known what an ungenerous 
creature you are ; selfish, too, only 
trying to save yourself. I suppose 
you will advise me to tell him I 
gave Arthur his diamond ring, with 
the family legend? Oh, unhappy 
creature as I am!” she cried out 
in a sudden frenzy, “what shall I 
do, where shall 1 turn to, if you 
won’t help me? But you won't 
be so cruel, Annie, you couldn’t. 
Look at me, kneeling before 
you,” and, with a quick movement, 
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she threw herself out of bed on to 
the floor, her beautiful hair all fall- 
ing about her. 

“TI am so young,” she went on, 
“and I am Walter’s wife. Can 
you refuse to help me? He told 
me himself you promised him, be- 
fore we were married, to stand by 
me in any difficulty. Can I be in 
greater peril than I am in now? 
It is such a little thing I ask, it can’t 
hurt you in any way, and it will be 
the saving of me. Providence put 
it into Walter’s head to give you 
the key, and you can easily get 
me the ring and the letters. I 
would go myself, only I should be 
frightened, but you never fear these 
things; you are so strong-minded. 
Oh, Annie, remember your promise 
to Walter, and for his sake spare 
me. It would kill him to find me 
so different from what he thinks.” 

It was true what she said, and 
I had promised. While she was 
speaking there rose to my memory 
the fair spring morning at the 
Dower House, and Walter’s kind 
face as he looked into mine. Could 
I refuse to spare him pain ? 

“If I were quite sure about the 
letters,” I said, appealing to Pet, 
“ tell me truth this once ;” and I be- 
lieved her earnest assurance that 
there was nothing wrong. 

That night, when all the house 
was still, and Pet soundly sleeping 
from the effect of the draught, I 
went upon my lonely expedition: 
an expedition really, for poor Arthur 
had oue of the tower rooms, and I 
had to cross the whole house and a 
long gallery before I reached the 
narrow staircase which led up to it; 
—it was quite true what Pet had 
said, for a girl I was singularly 
strong-minded, quite free from even 
a tincture of the usual feminine fear 
of robbers and ghosts. Walter 
always declared that I would walk 
to the neighbouring churchyard at 
midnight and bring back a piece of 


yew, and I am sure if put to it I 
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could have done it; for all that I 
will own that when I had unlocked 
Arthur's door and found myself in 
his room a vague terror seized me— 
the silence about me, not a sound 
but my own stealthy footsteps—the 
stillness of the air even; above 
all, the silent figure on the bed, 
frightened me, and I would have 
gladly run away. I stood for some 
minutes at the threshold of the 
room, my eyes riveted upon him, 
afraid to move, lest he should stir 
in what seemed his deep sleep ; I al- 
most fancied I saw the gentle draw- 
ing of his breath. 

By degrees, however, I grew ac- 
customed to the stillness, and, 
taking courage, slowly advanced 
into the room, holding my light in 
my hand. I resolutely averted 
my eyes from the bed, afraid even to 
glance at him; but J went straight 
to the dressing-table, where lay the 
bunch of gold keys, attached to the 
massive gold chain I had so often 
seen Arthur wear. My difficulty 
was to fit one to the dressing-case 
lock, for I was by no means expert 
in these matters. At last, however, 
I succeeded, and the gorgeous box 
with its many fittings lay before 
me. Pet had given me minute 
directions how to find the secret 
drawer, but in my excitement I 
forgot them ; I squeezed and pinched 
every available gilt knob in it—in 
vain ; at last, in despair, I tumbled 
everything out of it on the table, 
and pounded away at the empty 
box—all no use. I felt the drawer 
under my hand, but the open se- 
same was wanting. I was ready to 
ery with vexation, when accident- 
ally I touched the magic spring, 
and open flew the concealed re- 
ceptacle : it was full of bank notes, 
neatly folded up, and far back were 
little packages tied with different 
_ coloured ribbons, and the initials of 

each on the outside. I don’t think 
Pet would have been pleased to be 
in such company, and I could well 
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imagine what Walter would have 
felt. I secured the packet labelled 
P.L., making sure that it was the 
right one by untying the rose- 
coloured ribbon, when her peculiarly 
foreign handwriting was easily 
known, to say nothing of a lock of 
silky hair which was wound round 
the first letter. 

I then proceeded to look for the 
ring, but here I mef withthe punish- 
ment of my own impatience. In 
tumbling the things out on the table, 
I confused them, and found it diffi- 
cult to distinguish the ring I was 
looking for out of the multitude 
of its brothers and sisters; to add 
to my trouble the nervous sensation 
was coming back upon me—turning 
over the contents of the dead man’s 
box while he lay there, unable to 
enter any protest against my pro- 
ceedings, struck me as something 
terrible. I was for ever turning my 
head, to see if was there any move- 
ment from the silent figure on the 
bed. Queer noises sounded in my 
ear, and footsteps seemed to be 
gliding about outside the door and 
in the adjoining bath-room; still I 
went on putting back the things 
and looking for the ring. Some- 
thing rolled off the table and fell 
on the floor; I stooped to pick it 
up, and to my great joy found it was 
the ring. Now I might go in peace. 
Just as I rose from my stooping 
position, and fronted the looking- 
glass, I saw distinctly two black eyes 
regarding me fixedly. With a stifled 
scream I caught up my light and 
fled precipitately down the turret 
stairs, across the long gallery intothe 
corridor leading to Pet’s room ; on I 
went, pursuedasif by twenty demons, 
and never stopped even to look back. 

* * * ° 

It was between six and seven the 
next morning when I awoke from 
an uneasy sleep into which 1 had 
fallen on the sofa in Pet’s room. 
The light was struggling through 
the shutters, and some one was 
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knocking at the door. I felt stunned, 
and had only a dim recollection of 
all that had happened, but as I 
passed the looking-glass a violent 
shudder came over me. I was afraid 
I might see the eyes staring at me; 
and as a curious proof of bow even 
a strong mind may be affected by a 
sudden fright, I may add, that to 
this day I have a reluctance to look- 
ing into a glass, which has often 
been noticed and laughed at by my 
friends. 

‘Bo my surprise, when I unfastened 

the door, I found’ not Pet’s maid, 
who was still enjoying her morning’s 
sleep, but Arthur’s Italian servant— 
his dark, sinister face had a peculiar 
look of intelligence, and his manner 
was singularly confidential; he held 
in his hand a key, which he offered 
me. 
“T have brought it back,” he 
said in a low mysterious voice. “I 
could not sleep, and was wandering 
round and about the house when I 
come to my poor master’s room and 
find him open. Sir Walter he have 
lock him 1 know, and give the key 
to mademoiselle, so I took the liberty 
to shut him close again, lest mam- 
selle should get any blame.” 

“ Thank you,” I “said coldly, “I 
was just going to fetch it myself ;” 
and [ made a movement to shut the 
door, but he interposed his hand. 

“ Hist, signora,” he said, putting 
his horrid face close to mine, and 
holding one hand over his mouth, 
“you may depend I say nothing 
of finding the key. Mademoiselle 
she says nothing, and Sir Walter he 
never know nothirg;” and with an 
odious grin the man withdrew. 

I did not in the least understand 
what he meant, but when I told it to 
Pet she was very urgent in advising 
me also to say nothing to Walter 
of my nocturnal visit to Arthur’s 
room, and as I was afraid of. bein 
asked questions which I might find 
it difficult to answer I acquiesced. 

Walter returned. the following 
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day, bringing General Trevelyan 
with him. No father and son could 
be more unlike than Arthur and he 
were. A tall, straight, soldierlike- 
looking man, with none of the femi- 
nine graces or courteous polish 
which distinguished Captain Tre- 
velyan ; there was something of the 
Puritan about the old man, and I 
could easily understand that Arthur 
and he would have found it hard to 
hit matters off; but if in life they 
were parted, in death the poor 
father’s heart cried out for his boy 
whom he had loved very dearly ; and 
like Esau he lifted up his hands and 
wept. 

n moments of sorrow such as 
these friendships are quicker made 
than in the brilliant round called 
Society ; and General Trevelyan 
and I grew to know and to like — 
one another during the days before 
the funeral, while we sat in the 
darkened rooms, and talked of poor 
Arthur. 

“He never forgave me my 
marriage,” the General said, “ which 
was a little hard, as it did him no 
harm. I married an elderly woman, 
with a fortune in her own right. 
We don’t keep so fashionable a 
house, certainly, and I think my 
poor boy was bored when he came 
to us. Some of our friends—ex- 
cellent ine bers just a trifle over 
zealous, and in their efforts to ‘save’ 
Arthur they annoyed him so that he 
would not come to us again. It 
troubled my wife very much, poor 
thing! I think you would like 
her; and some of these days, per- 
haps, you will come and pay us a 
visit. You don’t look quite the 
thing, as the saying is. Girls have 
their own little troubles; but I 
don’t like to see young faces carry- 
ing care on their smooth foreheads. 
My wife is famous for helping 
young things; so you must let her 
do what she can for you.” 

I should like to have told that 
kind old man my trouble, which 
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was far from being a mere girlish 
one. 

I was tormented with the doubt 
as to whether I had aeted rightly ; 
and Pet’s comfortable ease of mind 
was a perfect marvel to me. When 
I gave her the letters she threw 
them into the fire, and watched 
them burn with the greatest 
delight. 


“Thus perish all my enemies,” 


she said, laughing, and never seemed 
to give the matter another thought ; 
indeed Arthur himself seemed to be 
slipping fast out of her mind, and 
she had some difficulty in keeping 
up a decent gravity. She laughed 
away my scruples at not having told 
Walter that I had left the door 
open. 

“Why should you tell him?” 
she said. “He has never asked 
you; it is time enough when he 
does.” . 

But, for all that, I determined 
to make a clean breast of at least 
that part of my story. I did not 
like the looks of confidential intel- 
ligence with which Luigi favoured 
me, when we chanced to meet, as 
who should say, ‘‘ You and I have 
a little secret between us;” and, 
accordingly, the morning after the 
funeral I went down to breakfast 
with the intention of mentioning 
the matter to my cousin at the 
earliest opportunity; but the first 
piece of news I heard was that all 
Artbur’s rings, watches, and every- 
thing of value he had, had disap- 
peared. There was nothing to be 
found. 

“T don’t know about the money 
in the house,’ Walter said to 
General Trevelyan; “but you can 
find that out by his cheque-book.” 

“Oh, there was plenty,” I 
answered quickly, without think- 
ing, “in the drawer of his dressing- 
case.” 

Both gentlemen stared at me in 
astonishment, and I murmured out 
something about having heard him 
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- so, in a very confused manner. 
alter fixed a very cold eye upon 
me (he had never been the same to 
me since the night of the lime-walk), 
and then resumed his conversation 
with the General. 

“Some fellow must have got in 
through the window,” he said, ‘‘ be- 
eause the ivy is all torn down where 
the ladder was put against the wall. 
Luigi showed it to me just now. 
They must have taken advantage 
of the window being open to get 
in; but, faney, what wretches, to 
go and open the poor fellow’s box, 
and he lying there unconscious !” 

I must have turned very pale at 
this remark, for General Trevelyan, 
in his kind way, said,— 

“You are frightening Miss Annie; 
and, Leslie, I do assure you, 1 don’t in 
the least mind the robbery. Rings 


and such things are not in my way ; ° 


and as for the money, I can afford 
that. I would much rather not 
make a fuss about it.” 

“ But L must, sir, for the honour 
of my house. Besides, I can’t make 
it out. Luigi thinks it bas the track 
of a London gang, and that would 
be very dangerous. I have sent for 
Mackenzie, who commands the con- 
stabulary in Exmoor,.to come out 
with one or two of his best men, 
and I wrote a line to Colonel 
Dampier, too. He has wonder- 
fully keen insight into these 
matters.” 

“And you don’t suspect any of 
your household ?”’ inquired the 
General, musingly. 

“ Not one, unless the Italian, 
Arthur’s man. I had my doubts 
of him; but he never could have 
got up that wall, he is such an 
arrant coward, and the door has 
never been open a moment. Only 
I and Annie had the key. But 
here comes Mackenzie and Dam- 
pier.. Excuse me a moment, 
General.” 

So saying, Walter hurriedly left 
the room, without seeing my. eager 
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gesture to detain him; but the 
General did, and said wonder- 
ingly nr, 

“What is it, my poor child? 
You are greatly agitated. Trust 
in me, and I will help you.” 

“ No one can help me,” I said, a 
little wildly. “ But I want to tell 
Walter that I did leave the door of 
the room open. Oh, I am quite 
sure now it was no ghost, but 
Luigi’s eyes; and Walter will be 
so angry, because it is all my 
fault.” 

“ Now, my dear little girl, I do 
not understand ont word you are 
saying. Explain it all quietly, and 
I will go and tell your cousin.” 

I did tell it all as quietly as I 
could, of course leaving out all that 
concerned my getting the letters 
or the ring. The General listened 
attentively, pulling a little at his 
moustache, a sign of emotion in 
him, and his voice was quite 
broken and his eyes dim with tears 
as he said,— 

“And you were afraid to tell 
this! I liked you before, Annie ; 
but now you are very dear to me, 
for I see you loved my poor boy, 
loved bim as I would have liked him 
to be loved. Would that he had 
lived to give me such a daughter!” 

It certainly was very provoking, 
there seemed to be a never-ending 
confusion about Arthur and me; 
but this time I was quite sincere, 
and shattered the poor General’s 
little romance unhesitatingly. I 
saw he was dying to know what 
took me to his son’s room; but he 
delicately forbore, only saying,— 

“This is most important evidence 
about the Italian; it is quite clear 
that he is the thief, and tore down 
the ivy as a blind. I must at once 
tell your cousin, and you may be 
sure he won’t be vexed with you 
for so womanly an act as visiting a 
dead friend, and so womanly a 
weakness as getting frightened ;” 
and so he went away. 
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I congratulated myself very much 
on getting out of the difficulty of 
telling Walter myself, as he would 
be sure to ask me lots of questions; 
but Pet did not approve of my sin- 
“—_ by any means. 

“T am afraid you have got your- 
self into trouble,” she said. ‘“ No 
doubt Luigi stole in after you that 
night, and saw you at the box. I 
have been dreading this all through. 
That is why I wanted you not to 
tell.” 

“ But that would be participating 
in his theft,” Isaid. “ Don’t you 
see, Pet, some other person would 
be accused, and perhaps punished . 
for it. Whatever way it goes, I 
should tell I left the door open.” 

At which reasoning Pet only 
shrugged her shoulders, and said, 
“she was not high-minded, and she 
wished me well out of it;” but we 
were both very nervous and ver 
miserable, when presently a knoc 
came to the door, and Harris, the 
butler, looking very grave, said,— 

“Miss Annie was wanted in the 
library.” 

“ What can it be? Has Luigi 
told? Shall I go in with you?” 
asked Pet in a breath, while, 
feeling exceedingly like a criminal 
under sentence, I walked down 
the great staircase. I would not let 
Pet come in; I knew Walter would 
not like it, and I left her leaning 
against one of the pillars of the hall 
with a very ashy face. 

The library was very full, at 
least so it seemed to me. General 
Trevelyan, Colonel Dampier, and 
Major Mackenzie were standing in 
& group with very disturbed faces; 
but the General at once advanced, 
and taking my hand in his, led me 
to the table. 

* Don’t be frightened, my dear,” 
he whispered, “but speak the 
truth.” 

Opposite to me was the Italian 
Luigi, his dark sinister face lower- 
ing worse than ever, and his eyes 
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fixed upon me with a look of intense 
hatred. 

“So you have told our little secret, 
miss,” he said. “ Well, I have 
told yours.” 

“ Silence, you impertinent fellow ; 
how dare you speak to Miss Leslie !” 
cried Walter, in a rage. He was 
sitting at the table writing, and 
when he raised his head, I saw by 
his expression that he was con- 
trolling himself with difficulty. His 
voice, too, when he spoke, trembled 
with passion. 

“T have sent for you, Annie,” he 
said, “ that your evidence may con- 
- vict this man of having had the key 
of Captain Trevelyan’s room in his 
possession for some hours. I can- 
not sign the warraut for his com- 
mittal to gaol till you swear this; 
but you will also os to convict 
him of telling a foul lie which he 
has invented to save himself.” 

“It is an insult to ask her a qués- 
tion about it,” growled Colonel 
Dampier. “ You ought to send the 
fellow to me, and I would have him 
whipped round the barrack-yard, the 
dirty scoundrel.” 

“No one believes one word he 
says,” added Captain Mackenzie, 
“it is a mere form asking you, Miss 
Leslie. One word will be enough.” 

As they spoke my heart sank 
lower and lower. I could hardly 
keep on my feet, and the room 
seemed to be whirling round and 
round, but Walter was speaking. 

“This man says,” he went on, 
“that he was attracted by a light in 
Arthur’s room between one and two 
o’clock in the morning; that he 
came up the tower stairs and hid 
behind the curtains of the bed. 
That he saw you standing at the 
table tumbling all the things out of 
Captain Trevelyan’s dressing-case, 
Opening his secret drawer, and 
carrying away paper, money, and the 
jewellery which is missing. Now, 
Annie, contradict this rdiculous 
story.” 
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He waited for the answer which 
did not come. The clock on the 
mantelpiece ticked so loudly that 
it sounded in my ear like a gong. 
In his eagerness Walter came and 
grasped my other hand with such a 
tight clasp as made me nearly cry 
out. 

“Speak, Annie,” he said. And 
even in my own agony of mind I 
was touched by the sharp pain in 
his voice. Instinetively I looked 
at the General, and something 
in his face gave me strength. 
“ Courage,” he whispered, and with 
an almost contulsive catch of my 
breath, I gasped out,— 

“ It is true.” 

**My God!” cried Walter, and 
dropped the hand he held. 

But the General took both mine 
in his hand, and turning to the 
others, he said,— 

“This is no one’s affair but mine. 
I refuse to prosecute the man, al- 
though I am as convinced as I stand 
here that he took my son’s money 
and jewels; also that he has in the 
most rascally manner taken advan- 
tage of this young lady’s visit to 
the room to hide his own villany 
by an atrocious lie. What she took 
was probably only some little token 
which had passed between my son 
and her. Is it not so, my dear?” 

“Tt was some letters and a ring,” 
I murmured. 

“ Exactly so. Some letters and 
a ring,” echoed the General in a 
louder voice ; “ and out of this very 
innocent, though rather foolish pro- 
ceeding, that rascal there, has made 
the whole black lie. Get out of the 
house, you scoundrel! I give you 
an hour, and never let us see your 
vile countenance again.” 

There was a movement in the 
room, and presently every one was 


gone but Walter and myself. He 


had never moved from where he sat, 
his face hidden on his folded arms. 
Moment after moment went by, and 
still the silence in the room remained 
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unbroken, . I felt I could not leave 
him like this, and I came and knelt 
beside him. I laid my hand on 
his timidly. “Walter,” I said, 
“Walter, why don’t you speak to 
me? I would rather you were angry 
with me: than keep this dreadful 
silence.” 

He raised his head and looked at 
me. His face was white and his 
mouth stern. He drew away his 
hand from any contact with mine. 

“Tell me,” he said, “what was 
the tie between you and Arthur, 
and why did you lie as you did to 
me morethan once? Good heavens!” 
he cried, as he got up and walked 
about the room excitedly, “that I 
should have been so deceived. You 
unfortunate girl, what could have 
tempted you to disgrace yourself as 
you have done?” 

“ Disgrace myself, Walter?” I 
said; “ I don’t understand you.” 

“Tf you had even shown some 
confidence in me, I could have saved 
you the public disgrace,” he went 
on. “Why didn’t you tell me this 
morning, and I wouldn’t have let 
Dampier and that chattering fool, 
Mackenzie, be a witness to our 
family humiliation.” 

“ But I did,” 1 said ; “I sent you 
word by the General.” 

“Yes,” he answered bitterly, 
“ you did repose some confidence in 
your new friend, but it was too late 
then; besides, you kept back the 
important part. What shameful 
secret was there in those letters, 
that you should go in the middle of 
the night to a dead man’s room to 
feteh them? Don’t you see the 
construction can be put on this ?—is 
put already, for I saw the look that 

assed between Mackenzie and 

ampier. Your good name is gone, 
Annie, unless you show me the 
letters, that I can declare their 
innocence, if innocent they are.” 

I felt now how the net was 
drawing round me, still all I could 
say was, “ They are burnt.” 


Pet. 


“They are burnt. Why do you 
use that miserable subterfuge?” he 
said, eontemptuously. ‘“ Why, who 
burned them but yourself? Then 
I suppose you can tell me what is in 
them ? Your silence is enough. A 
girlish folly I might have passed 
over, a few ridiculous love-letters 
I might have forgiven to Pet her- 
self, but there is more than that 
here; and, Annie,” he went on, his 
passion rising every moment, “ I 
renounce you as a sister. I give 
you up from henceforth and for 
ever. From first to last you have 
lied to me, deceived and outraged 
me in my own house. I, who loved 
you so well, trusted in you so 
entirely. Thank God Aunt Leslie’s 
favourite plan for you and me never 
came to pass. Thank God she did 
not live to see this day ; and, above 
all, thank God for my own pure- 
minded, innocent wife, for whom 
you are no fit companion. Indeed, 
I do not think it right to allow you 
to associate with her, unless you 
choose to make a full confession of 
your real connection with that man. 
1 must request you to keep to your 


wn room until some arrangement 


can be made for you.” 

So far 1 had listened to his violent 
tirade in silent amazement. What 
had come to Walter that he should 
so forget all gentlemanly conduct? _ 
Was this the idol which I had set 
up in my innermost heart, and wor- 
shipped fur so many years—this 
ungenerous man, who taunted me 
with the failure of my aunt’s 
scheme to unite us, and over- 
whelmed me with his scorn and 
unjust suspicions. I who had 
marred so much to keep my promise 
to him and save him the pain of 
seeing the wife whose virtue he 
vaunted in the same position. Even 
to an actyal sinner he might have 
shown more mercy, but to me, the 
companion of his childhood, the 
friend of his youth, it was unworthy ; 
and my whole soul rose in revolt 
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against his injustice. Strong passion 
surged in my heart, and bitter 
words rose to my lips, when the 
utter misery in his face struck me. 
After all, it was for me he was 
suffering this, and I had perhaps 
done him a great wrong by allowing 
him to be so deceived ; it was right 
I should be punished. I would try 
once again to soften him. 

“Walter,” I said, “can. you 
really believe all these dreadful 
things of me—me whom you have 
known since a little child? What can 
I do to prove it to you that I am 
quite innocent of everything but 
being a little foolish? I swear to 
you that I am.” 

“And do you swear on your 
oath,” he said, “that there was 
nothing in those letters which any 
one could be ashamed of, not one 
word that an innocent girl couldn’t 
write ? Surely you can swear that 
to ease my mind.” . 

He spoke eagerly, as a man who 
catches at a straw, to be convinced ; 
and how gladly would I have sworn 
it if Icould! Oh, if I bad but read 
the letters before Pet had burned 
them, but she never gave me the 
chance. I stammered and hesitated. 

“T can’t swear, Walter,” I cried, 
at last, “indeed I can’t; but I am 
almost sure—to the best of my 
belief.” 

“To the best of your belief,” he 
repeated, while the eager look 
faded out of his face, “and do you 
mean to say you don’t remember 
what you wrote yourself? No, 
you unfortunate girl, but you dare 
not swear and perjure yourself 
before God, and your last chance 
with me is gone. Oh, Annie, you 
have wounded me to the very 
heart.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tat night I wrote to a sister of 
my mother’s, asking might I go to 


Pet. 
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her for a little time, for I felt the 
Hall was no longer a home for 
me ; but before I sent the letter a 
few lines were handed to me from 
General Trevelyan. 

“I am leaving to-morrow,” he 
wrote; “will you come with me 
and pay my wife a visit for a few 
weeks? I can answer for her giving 
you a hearty welcome ; courage and 
truth are the virtues she and I prize 
most, and you have proved both to- 
day. Your cousin,” he added, “ap- 
proves highly of this plan, as being a 
way out of many difficulties; and he 
would wish you to accept if you 
can do so without any dislike.” 

Well, I had given every one so 
much annoyance ‘that I was bound 
to do what they wished; besides I 
did not much care what became of 
me, so I said I would go. I spent 
the night in packing, and when 
morning came, [ was out before the 
dawn to visit every corner of the 
old place. With bitter tears I wished 
a long good-bye, I knew it would be, 
to every favourite plant and every 
dumb thing, each and all, that I had 
loved so well. I felt at every step 
how Walter was bound up in my 
past life, and how hard it would be 
to face the future without him ; but 
I shed my last tears now, and came 
back to the house determined to be 
strong. 

We were to start very early, and 
the night before Pet had sent to tell 
me to come to her, as Walter had 
forbidden her to get up; but still I 
lingered. Under the circumstances, 
our parting could only be a painful 
one; 8soI wrote a few lines, making 
them as affectionate as I could, and 
went softly into her dressing-room to 
leave them on her table. I stepped 
as gently as I could, for fear of 
waking her ; but she must have been 
watching early, for the door was 
flung open, and Pet, white robed and 
tearful, cast herself into my arms, 
in an inarticulate storm of tears, 
blessings, thanks, and promises. I 
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was touched by her unaffected sor- 
row, and it was not until after events 
brought it to my mind that I re- 
membered one of them. “It will 
only be for a little time,” she 
said. “Annie, darling, I shall 
not live ‘long, and I promise you 
you shall be cleared before I die. 
‘When that time comes you will be 
glad to remember you helped me.” 

I did not attach much importance 
to her words. As she was younger 
thau I was, the advantage in the 


race of life was on her side ; besides,. 


my heart was too full. Of Walter 
I saw nothing, but when we drove 
up to the platform he was there; it 
was evident he wished us to part, in 
the eyes of the gaping officials, as. 
affectionate cousins sheuld, but his 
affected hilarity was sorely belied 
by his pale face and trembling lip. 
One little circumstance touched me 
deeply—little Rough, Walter’s fa- 
vourite terrier, anda great pet of 
mine, had come down to the train 
with his master, but when he saw 
signs of my departure, he whined 
most piteously, and, as the train 
steamed off, broke into frantic yelp- 
ing. With a sudden movement, 
Walter caught him up and put him 
in at the window. 

“Keep him, Annie,” he said, “and 
may God bless you!” Over this in- 
cident I cried till we reached town, 
and the poor General had a hard 
time between me and my little fa- 
vourite, who now whined because he 
missed his master. 

* + * * 

T went to the Trevelyans, for a few 
weeks ; I have remained with them 
many years. To me they have been 
as father and mother, and no daugh- 
ter could have been more cherished 
and prized. All that was good in 
me they have developed, and they 
have taught me where to look for 
comfort, and how best to fit myself 
for that home where there shall 
be no more weeping and no more 
sorrow. After I had been with 


Pet. 
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them some time I began to 
think much of the praise given to 
my conduct by the kind General 
was undeserved. Courage I had 
shown. certainly, but if he knew all 
he might think that my claim to 
sineerity was very dubious, for had I 
not helped in Pet’s deceit, and com- 
pletely blinded Walter as to her real 
character ;. this was a source of great 
regret to me, and I was determined 
that at least I would not sail under 
false colours any longer; but it was 
difficult to explain without in some 
measure implicating Pet. At the 
first word, however, the General 
stopped me. 

“Don’t say another word about 
it,” he said. “You don’t imagine, 
my dear, that I have commanded 
different types of human beings for 
so many years without being able 
to discriminate and draw my owa 
conclusions. I have praised your 
truth and your courage, Annie,” he 
said, “ but what is higher and more 
praiseworthy than either is, in my 
opinion, when a human being sacri- 
fices his or her good name to save 
that of another, weaker or more 
sinful than herself.” 

After that I was glad to retire, 
and the subject was never mentioned 
between us again. 

During all the years that I lived 
with the Trevelyans I never saw 
and seldom heard from either Walter 
or Pet. She sometimes wrote to me, 
but her letters grew less and less 
frequent. They lived principally 
abroad, in Paris and Rome, and 
people spoke openly of their being 
an ill-assorted pair; even to our 
quiet home there penetrated the 
rumours of the diminished beauty 
and fast life of Lady Leslie, but the 
end came at last. Coming in to 
breakfast one morning in January, 
I found my uncle, as I had grown to 
call the General, looking very grave. 

“Bad news, little woman,” h 
said; “at least news which you will 
think bad, for you have a forgiving 
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little heart.” 
me. 

Poor, pretty, winning Pet. So her 
short course was over, with all its 
faults and all its follies. How sweet 
her face was, and how joyous and 
musical her laugh, when she first 
came amongst us! I would have 
given anything to write to Walter, 
but I did not dare intrude upon 
him. As for Pet’s promise, I will 
not say that I did not remember it, 
but I put it away from me, I would 
have no hard recollection of her now 
that she was gone, neither would 
I, even if I could, break my word to 
her, and sully her memory by dis- 
closing her secret. So time went 
on, and a secret hope which lay far 
in the very depths of my heart, of 
a possible reconciliationwith Walter 
died away as month after month 
passed. 

Summer came round again. About 
the middle of June we were having 
some of the very hottest weather I 
ever remember, and to that I as- 
cribed the extraordinary restlessness 
of the General. He seemed to be 
able to settle to nothing, and was 
for ever watching for the post, or 
mounting guard on the hall door. 
At last, one of the hottest of hot 
days, he announced his intention 
of going into town. 

“ Get something special for din- 
ner,” he said to his wife. “ I am 
bringing back a friend to dine; and, 
Annie, put on that white dress I like; 
I want you to make a conquest.” 

During these years that had 
come and gone, I could have changed 
my name many times. I somehow 
seemed to find favour in the eyes 
of the General's friends; and, in- 
deed, my looking-glass told me 
why; time had developed all that 
was good in me, and taken away 
many girlish defects, but_ the old 
love was still too strong for me, 
and, measured by my ideal compa- 
rison, “ all men were but shadows.” 
It had come to be a jest amongat 


And then he told 


Pet. 
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us, my being so hard to please, 
and Mrs. Treveiyan laughed se- 
several times during that day at 
the new victim the General was 
bringing down. She was anxious 
about my dress, however, and super- 
intended my toilette, herself bring- 
ing me a choice bouquet of roses 
to put in my bair and my dress; 
then she sent me away to sit in the 
cool drawing-room. 

I had been sad all day—I always 
was in the summer time, it brought 
back the Hall, with the gardens 
and the meadows, that were still 
dearer than all else to me. Go 
where I would, no place ever 
equalled in my mind the Hall. 
On this particular day I was think- 
ing more than usually of it, the 
scent of the roses in my dress re- 
minded me of it, and, by an easy 
transition, of its master. 

I remembered him bringing me a 
bunch of coloured roses like this, 
one day—oh! how long ago it 
seemed now—and standing outside 
the window as he handed them up 
to me. What would I not give to 
see him now, if only for a mo- 
ment! This longing to see him 
had been growing upon me for 
some time, and I felt if I did not I 
should simply die; so that at this 
moment the cry came from my 
heart, “ Walter,” I said, ‘* Walter, 
come back to me.” Rough, the 
terrier, who was sitting at my feet, 
started up, whining and jumping 
excitedly ; there was a scuffle be- 
hind some trees in the garden, and 
I was clasped in my cousin’s arms. 


* * * * 


We were married soon after. I 
was never asked to make any ex- 
planations, and I never asked for 
any. I intuitively guessed Walter 
did not like any allusion to Pet’s 
secret. Once only he said she had 
left a letter, telling him all, and 
enjoining him to make reparation.; 
“ Reparation,” I said, a little in- 
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dignantly; “so you are marrying 
me by way of reparation! ” 

* Ah, Annie,” Walter answered, 
“ T am afraid this is an older busi- 
ness than you think. I had not 
been long married to Pet when I 
found out I bad made a mistake, 
and I am ashamed to confess that 
my brutal conduct to you that day 
in the library was dictated by 


The Planting of the Acorns. 
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clouded, its meridian was all sun- 
shine; there never was a happier 
woman. We travelled for some 
time, and when we returned to the 
Hall we settled down to one un- 
broken course of enjoyment. Colo- 
nel Dampier was dead, and Captain 
Mackenzie had long since left the 
country, so there is hardly any one 
who remembers that there had ever 


jealousy.” been a little story about me; at all 
* events, if they do, they kindly con- 
done the follies of Annie Lady 


Leslie. ° 


* * * 
Those who have followed my for- 

tunes so far may be pleased to hear 

that if the morning of my life was 


THE PLANTING OF THE ACORNS. 


Upon the hills, the scarred tumultuous hills, 

Which rise in wild curves o'er the wrinkled loch, 

We travelled gloriously, and from our lips 

Rang out the song of old prophetic souls, 

Who cried, “ Our God dwells on the holy hills!” 
Still higher! o’er the pink heather bells, 

And knee-deep in the green plumes of the fern, 

Above the rocky leafs of mossy rill, 

We clomb and panted through the generous air, 

Till the red blood whirled singing from the heart! 
A rocky boulder, riven from the peak, 

And hanging with a threat to shake the world, 

Became our resting-place; we turned, and saw 

The splendid barrenness of jutting crags, 

The broad light gleaming on the windy loch, 

The loveliness and power, which charm the soul 

Till it grows glad and blossoms into song ! 

There sat we, circled by the rich result 

Of potent forces throbbing in the earth, 

Which rest not at the symmetry of June, 

But labour in the paths of growth, and change 

To some ideal grace beyond our dreams, 

Which will be perfect at creation’s end! 

Then flashed into the mind a vigorous thought :— 

“ Shall we be idle forces, and lie here 

Like sleepy dwellers in God's garden-land? 

Come, let us gather acorns from yon oak, 

And add some germs of beauty to the hill.” 
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"Twas done; and from the rough and gnarled oak, 
Whose great limbs, full of juicy strength, shot out 
High over us, we culled the acorns sweet; 

Then, in the rich brown ground, with tender hands, 
The oval seeds we planted joyfully ; 

And, great in bope for what new suns would bring 
One, to the Power of Life, sang earnestly :— 


c 


Harmonious Spirit of order and law! 
The Spirit of change, and of growth and birth! 
Around the smooth curves of these acorns, draw 
The moisture and warmth of the fruitful earth ; 
All that our hands can do is done; 
Death is unknown to thee; 
Life is alone to thee; 
Bring thou the green leaves up to the sun! 


II. 


The motion and life in the tender cell, 
The life in the oceans of water and air, 
Are fashioned—transformed by thy wondrous spell, 
Which worketh so righteously everywhere. 
Toiling the hidden laws to learn, 
Thought groweth weak for thee, 
Ceaseless we seek for thee, 
Spirit! to know thee we pant and yearn. 


TIT. 


Enclosed in the strong soil the acorns lie, 

All covered from sight till the seasons pass ; 
White clouds and smooth winds will work silently, 
Swift lances of sunlight will pierce the grass ; 
Spirit! the hearts of them strain and strive! 
List, we beseech thee! 

Wishes may reach thee— 
Give them the strength to burst and thrive. 


Whirr-r, flew the moorfowl from the marshy nooks, 
The plover whistled sharply, and the crow 

Gave utterance to a solemn thought, and passed ; 
The sheep made piteous plaint, while from the oak 
A blackbird’s warble melted in our ears ; 

And like a brown flash through the deep green leaves 
A squirrel whisked, and, perched upon a branch, 
Looked down inquiringly; then passed a cloud 
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Above us, scattering pearls upon the grass. 

“Lo! you have had a chorus to your song 

Most generous,” the other, laughing, cried ; 

“Let me take up the strain where you have paused, 
And tell of future grace.” Then merrily 

The echoes answered to his heart song :— 


ZL, 


Together, together, through rain and wild weather, 
The wee oaks shall peep and grow strong; 

The woolly bell-weather shall peer through the heather, 
And dream of a shelter ere long ; 

The keen wind will whistle, “ By the crown of the thistle, 
Some day I will sing you a song!” 


II. 


The cloud avalanches sweep down on the branches, 
Roll grandly o'er crag and brown moor; 

The mist cools the mosses, the wee oaks it crosses, 
And leaves them all glossy and pure ; 

The bee hummeth, “‘ Honey must dwell in such sunny 
Green plants, or my cunning is poor!” 


iil. 


Wide branching and pliant, like thews of a giant, 
The long roots grasp deeply with care, 

And up o’er the boulder, grown knotty and older, 
The lithe branches bend in sweet air; 

And the song birdie hovers—“ ’Tis a home for true lovers, 
I'll build a soft nest for my fair!” 


IV. 


Come days or come seasons, with rhymes or with reasons, 
Come mirth, or sad pain, or good gold, 

Years hence we will ramble through hazel and bramble, 
And feast, where the green oaks are bold, 

On nuts and blackberry, and the song shall be merry, 
“Good heart! Time alone shall grow old!” 


Oh! what a blithe laugh rang among the hills! 
The pact was sealed with warm grasp of the hands, 
That, when the coming years had been unveiled, 
If we were dwelling with the sons of men, 
We would revisit on some golden day 
The strong young oaks upon the mountain side. 
W. J. Mittieay. 
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HISTORY OF THE CONNAUGHT CIRCUIT. 


By Oniver J. Borxe, Esq., Barnister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER X. 


AttHovucGH intense political excite- 
ment prevailed in the province of 
Yonnaught, during the years im- 
mediately preceding the Catholic 
Emancipation of 1829, still that 
excitement left but litthe mark upon 
the pages of the history of the 
Connaught bar. Amongst those 
who transgressed the law, few were 
brought to trial. Blood-stained 
riots indeed took place, connected 
with the agitation against the pay- 
ment of tithe, but, as popular 
sympathy was with the agitator, 
and those who in the struggle had 
broken the law were looked upon 
as martyrs in a good cause, and as 
such received shelter and protec- 
tion from the peasantry, few were 
brought to justice, and the historian 
of the Connaught bar has little to 
record on this subject. The only 
incident noticed in the newspapers 
of the year 1828, in connection with 
_the Connaught circuit, was the 
purchase of a “new waggon with 
springs” for the Connaught Bar 
Society. It appears strange that 
the purchase of this waggon is not 
noticed in the Bar-book. This was 
doubtless owing to an oversight of 
the secretary, who appears to have 
been, since 1800, a pluralist, in- 
asmuch as he held at the same 
time the office of “ waggoner.” 
The several regulations concerning 
the waggoner may be found contained 
in the lengthened resolution, moved 
and carried on that subject, by 


Mr. Crampton in 1813. A sum of 
a pound a year was paid by each 
barrister on the circuit to the wag- 
goner, and he was responsible to the 
bar for the circuit luggage. So 
long as the judges and the bar rode 
round circuit on horseback, there 
was no necessity for the waggon, 
as the circuit luggage was then 
carried in their saddle-bags; but 
the introduction of carriages largely 
increased the circuit expenses of 
the bar, and many, in conse- 
quence, were compelled to walk 
from town to town, sending their 
luggage on by the waggon. For be 
it remembered that it would not 
then be tolerated that a practising 
barrister should travel the circuit 
in a stage-coach, or stop at an hotel, 
in company perhaps with attorneys 
and witnesses; he might drive in 
his own gig or carriage, or in com- 
pany with any number of his 
brothers of the bar ; or Mr. Briefless 
might tramp from town to town, but 
was precluded from availing himself 
of the public vehicle the stage-coach. 

lf the mode of travel during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies “such as we have long ago 
described” had its disadvantages, 
still these disadvantages were not 
without their counterpoise. Thus 
the members of the bar were usually 
invited to the houses of the nobility 
and gentry, and it is notorious that 
there were then but few of their 
number unmarried. On the circuit 
list of one hundred years ago, an 
unmarried barrister was a rara avis. 
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The loves of the lawyers were then 
themes for universal comment ; and 
some of those learned lovers have left 
to us some strange conglomerations 
of love and law. Imagine a lawyer 
lover thus addressing the object 
of his idolatry :— 


“ Fee simple, and simple fee, 
And all the fees in tail, 
Are nothing when compared with thee, 
Thou best of fees—Fee-male.’ * 


Other verses in the same profes- 
sional strain have happily escaped 
destruction. Whether they combine 
the sweetness of Spenser with the 
copiousness of Coke, the melody of 
Moore with the precision of Peters- 
dorf, it is for the reader's better 
judgment to decide. We give them 
as we find them :— 


“LINES TO BESSY. 


“* My head is like a title-deed, 
Or abstract of the same, 
Wherein, my Bessy, thou may’st 
read 
Thine own long-cherished name! 


“ Against thee, I my suit have brought: 
I am thy plaintiff lover ; 
And for the heart that thou hast 
caught, 
An action lies in trover. 


“ Alas! upon me, every day, 
The heaviest costs you levy ; 
Oh! give me back my heart,—but 


nay, 
I feel 1 can’t replevy. 

“ T'll love thee with my latest breath ; 
Alas! I cannot you shun 


Till the hard grasp of sheriff Death 
Takes me in execution. 


“ Say, Bessy, dearest, if you will 
Accept me as a lover? 
Must true affection file a bill 
The secret tu discover? 


“Is it my income’s small amount 
That leads to hesitation ? 
Refer the question of account 

To Cupid's arbitration.”+ 






+ Jeaffreson’s ‘‘ Book about Lawyers.” 


* MS. “ Note-Book of a Connaught Circuit Lawyer in the Eighteenth Century.” 





We may here incidentally men- 
tion a lego.romantic affair which 
occurred in England in the early 
part of the present century, and 
the heroine of which was sister in- 
law of a learned serjeant and leader 
on the Connaught circuit. 

The husband of the lady died, and 
left several sons and daughters to 
mourn hisloss. The eldestson, aman 
of great wealth and high position, 
had thoughtlessly done, on foreign 
seas, an act which, unfortunately, 
brought him within the meshes of 
the English law. 

The young man was tried for the 
offence in London, before Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, brother of Lord Eldon, 
and his mother was present. She 
sat by in calm composure, and 
being blest with an impartial spirit, 
admired, with unfeigned admiration, 
the learned judge by whose sentence 
her son was to suffer both fine and 
imprisonment Before the judge 
had retired from the bench, she 
pencilled a note, expressing to him 
at once her thanks for the manner 
in which he had sentenced the 
young man, and her hope that the 
good advice he gave would not be 
fruitless. The judge read the note, 
bowed to the fair and noble writer, 
and smiled; that smile was re- 
turned, and, in a little time, their 
acquaintance, which had thus 
strangely begun, ripened into love 
and marriage. 

The romantic lovers on the Con- 
naught circuit, somehow, though 
we are far from hinting selfish mo- 
tives, seem rarely to have fallen in 
love with portionless girls; and 
any one who turns over the pages of 
the “ Romance of the Peerage,”’ or 
of the “ Landed Gentry,” will ob- 
serve how frequently the Connaught 
circuit barristers intermarried with 
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the fair daughters of the great 
western proprietors. The incomes 
of those yeung men, though they 
usually obtained considerable for- 
tunes with their wives, were 
yet, for the most part, slender; 
but then they seldom plunged into 
those wanton extravagancies which 
Mr. Jeaffreson, in his “ Book about 
Lawyers,” so deeply deplores—ex- 
travagancies which have kept aloof 
from the hymeneal altar men whose 
incomes would have been amply 
sufficient to maintain their families 
in comfort. 

As in England, during the last 
century, the junior barristers and 
their wives lived in chambers, so in 
Ireland the junior barristers and 
their wives lived in equally inex- 
pensive establishments. The fees 
marked on the old briefs appear to 
have been for the most part mode- 
rate. We have had in our posses- 
sion briefs for counsel in the reign 
of Charles II., when the fee fora 
leader of the bar was £1 3s. 4d. 
In earlier times—long before the 
foundation of the Connaught cir- 
cuit, .so far back as the reign of 
Edward I'V.—the usual fee was four 
shillings, and marked thus: “To 
counsellor Fylpott, for his opinion, 
three shillings and eightpence, 
with fourpence for his dinner.”* 
Allowance, however, must be made 
for the different value of money in 
those times and at the present day. 
In the annals of the Hriary of All 
Hallows, now Trinity ‘College, 
memoranda of retaining fees to 
counsel, equally moderate, may be 
seen. 

The expensive habits of later 
times are not confined to the 
womankind of a barrister’s estab- 
lishment. He has, himself, had 
his tastes refined, and the expen- 
sive circuit dinners of modern days 
were unknown in the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centuries. In one 
item, indeed, that of wine, the men 
of the present are gainers; for it 
is difficult for one accustomed to 
the temperate hubits of this half- 
century to imagine the excesses of 
the century which preceded it. A 
prodigious quantity of wine (whisky 
being inadmissible) was drunk at 
the circuit dinners, and the lawyers 
who, on rising from table, found 
themselves compelled to hasten 
onwards to the “next town,” not 
unfrequently spurred across the 
country in a state of perilous intoxi- 
cation. Nor were these drinking 
propensities confined to the bar. 
A judge whose habit it had been, 
when a member of the House of 
Commons, to take part in after- 
dinner sittings, brought with him 
to the bench those proelivities 
which he had acquired in the 
senate. It was his peculiar prac- 
tice to adjourn at six o'clock, and 
at half-past seven to resume busi- 
ness, aud frequently he was to be 
found at midnight charging a jury. 
His argument, when pressed on the 
propriety of justice after dinner, 
invariably was, “The laws are made 
during nightly sittings, and why 
not administer them during nightly 
sittings ?’’ Now it so happened that 
this judge, on St. Patrick’s day, 
1825, adjourned the court until 
eight o'clock in the evening. At 
the appointed time his lordship, 
with uncertain step, and a re- 
markably unpleasant hiccup, as- 
cended the bench; the jury were 
sworn, and the prisoner having 
been given in charge, pleaded not 
guilty. For obvious reasons, we 
refrain from giving the name of 
judge or counsel who took part in 
this amusing trial, which was tra- 
vestied in the manner we are about 
to relate by a witty barrister of that 
day That the judge displayed 
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evident signs of having drunk to 
the memory of his patron saint was 
pretty clear to all observers, but we 
are far from saying that the follow- 
ing account of the transaction is a 
faithful one :— * 

“1st Counsel —Gentlemen of the 
jury, it is my painful duty to appear 
for the prosecutor here. 

“ Prisoner.—That’s the gentle- 
man who was paid to defend me. 

“2nd Counsel.—Ah, then it’s a 
mistake, you are for the defence, I 
ain for the prosecution, ha! ha! ha! 

“ Judge—That’s a good joke. 
Ahem! ahem! I mean to say, the 
gravity of justice requires that we 
should sift, I say sift, every case 
that comes before us. Prisoner at 
the bar you have been convicted of 
having 

1st Counsel.—Your lordship mis- 
takes. The man is not tried. 

** Judge. — These interruptions 
from the bar are very unbecoming. 
It is impossible that I can sit here 
to be interrupted by counsel. (A 
general laugh, in which the jury 
joined.) 

“ Judge—I must commitif this 
sort of conduct is repeated. Pri- 
soner at the bar, what have you to 
say to the charge? 

** 1st Counsel.—My friend thas not 
made out any case, and I submit 
there is nothing to go to the jury. 

“ Judge.—Gemmen of the jury, 
you have heard such of the facts of 
this distressing case as are capable 
of being conveyed to your know- 
ledge. Gemmen, the criminal law 
of this country draws a happy 
distinction between assumed guilt 
and guilt actually proved. In 
Hawkins’s “ Pleas of the Crown,” 
you will find all this laid down 
much better then I can explain jit 
to you. Gemmen, I shall mot 
detain you with any further ob- 
servations, but I leave the case in 
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your hands, with this simple ob- 
servation that, if you have any 
doubt, you must give the benefit of 
that doubt to the prisoner. 

“The Jury (laughing amongst 
themselves).—Of course we must 
let him off, as we heard nothing 
against him. 

“ Foreman of the Jury.—We find 
the prisoner not guilty. 

“ Judge.—-Prisoner at the bar, you 
have had a very narrow escape. If 
we see you here again you will be 
most certainly transported—you be- 
long, I believe, to a bad lot. Dis- 
charge the prisoner.” 

The learned -judge on reading 
this account of the trial was, we 
are told, deeply offended, and never 
forgave the witty writer. Beyond 
all doubt the trial was a mockery 
of justice, the judge having fre- 
quently in the course of the case 
addressed the county of Mayo jury 
as “Gemmen of the Grand Jury of 
the county of Galway ”’—but it is 
quite another thing to say that, with 
all its absurdities, he could have 
presented the grotesque features of 
the caricature. . 

AD. 1830.—At the summer as- 
sizes of this year was tried a case 
for wilful murder, or as some would 
wickedly call it justifiable homicide, 
committed a quarter of a century 
previously. ‘The facts are these: 
The country, at the close of the year 
1806, was sorely distracted by the 
eontinual disputes between the 
landlords and their tenants, and 
between the tithe-owners and the 
tithe-payers. Secret societies called 
Threshers arose, vengeance was 
wreaked on the hay-yards of such 
gentlemen or middle men as ex- 
cited the wrath or suspicions of the 
brotherhvod of this secret society ; 
and frequently where at evening 
had been seen a large and well- 
filled haggard, nought was visible 
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in the morning but empty space, 
the wasted grain, and the valuable 
hay being scattered over the ad- 
jacent fields and roads often to a 
considerable distance. 

Tyrawley, the northern barony of 
Mayo, was, at this period, infested 
with a gang of Threshers of peculiar 
daring and activity, the most pro- 
minent of whom was Murtagh 
Lavan, usually termed “ Murty the 
Shaker,” a soubriquet which he 
derived from his remarkable dex- 
terity in scattering the contents of 
the various hay-yards, and for a 
considerable period, the reckless 
gang was a terror to the entire 
barony. But there is fortunately 
neither union nor faith amongst 
the wicked. 

After having been the principal 
in numberless acts of destruction 
and lawlessness, Murtagh became a 
private informer, and was equally 
useful to the Government whether 
the accused were guilty or innocent 
—and he accordingly received very 
large rewards for bringing so niany 
to the gallows, when his career 
was cut short by a violent death. 
That he had turned an informer 
was privately known, and in con- 
sequence of this private knowledge, 
a band of his former accomplices 
plauned and accomplished his mur- 
der in a singularly daring way. It 
appeared that he went one evening, 
accompanied by his wife, to a 
christening. He had not been very 
long there when he was called out; 
she followed him, and in her pre- 
sence he was assailed by a number 
of blackened and armed men ; one 
of them felled him with a hatchet 
like an ox in the slaughter-house. 
He was never allowed to rise, for 
the others trampled upon him when 
down, and struck him with various 
weapons. ‘lhe wretched woman 
(his wife) fled into a corner, an 
unharmed spectatress of the whole 
murderous scene, and, what has 
rarely occurred under similar oc- 
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currences, without making any 
attempt to fling herself between 
her husband and the murderers. 
Immediately on information be- 
ing forwarded to the Government 
of the audacious murder of the 
informer, proclamations offering 
large rewards for the discovery and 
conviction of the perpetrators were 
issued. Five of the murderers 
were apprehended, tried on the Con- 
naught circuit, found guilty, and 
executed in 1806. One of them 
named M’‘Ginty fled to England 
immediately after the commission of 
the crime, and returned to this 
country in 1810, and on the very 
night of his return was apprehended, 
sent to the jail of Castlebar, and, 
in the spring assizes of 1811, was 
put upon his trial. Mr. French and 
Mr Daniel appeared for the Crown, 
and Mr. Guthrie for the prisoner. 
A curious point was saved in this 
man’s favour after conviction, when 
an arrest of judgment was moved 
on the ground that the principal 
evidence against him (an accom- 
plice) was himself after having been 
tried and sentenced to capital pun- 
ishment ; and therefore, being dead 
in law, could not be received as a 
competent witness. The objection 
was, however, overruled by the 
judges in Dublin, on the ground 
that the witness had received a par- 
don, and could be, therefore, con- 
sidered a living witness again. The 
death of the wretched prisoner was 
a dreadful one, for he fought for his 
life for an hour before he was flung 
into eternity, and he died denounc- 
ing vengeance against his betrayers. 
Four-and-twenty years after the 
murder of Murtagh Lavan, it was 
in the spring of 1830,a woman was 
making her way across a stream 
running through a gentleman’s 
grounds in the county Sligo, when 
she was prevented by a caretaker, 
whose name was Cuffe, who obliged 
her to turn back. 
“ Musha, bad luck to you then,” 
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with bitter earnestness, exclaimed 
the woman, “thank God you can’t 
murther me as you did Murtagh La- 
van, long ago.” 

Her words were heard by a police- 
man, who happened to be angling 
just then in the stream, and who 
promptly brought her into the pre- 
sence of a magistrate, where, after 
the policeman had stated what he 
had heard, she attempted to retract 
her words, But the magistrate was 
not to be trifled with, for he gravely 
informed her that he would instantly 
order her to be transported unless 
she told all she knew. 

Overcome with fear, she said that 
she knew the prisoner, and saw him 
on the day of the murder of the 
informer Murtagh Lavan. Cuffe 
was immediately committed to stand 
his trial at the approaching assizes. 
The grand jury found a true bill 
against him, and he was imme- 
diately put upon his trial before 
Mr. Justice Vandeleur. The widow 
of the murdered man identified him, 
and she swore that she had seen 
him whirl the hatchet around his 
head, and then with one deadly cut 
drive it into the head of the man, who 
was dead in a momeut. The woman 
was next sworn, and gave her evi- 
dence unhesitatingly. Without turn- 
ing in the box, the jury found the 
prisoner guilty of the wilfal murder 
of Murtagh Lavan in the year 
1806. 

His execution followed soon after, 
and his death was mourned by 
many men who thought that, after 
four-and-twenty years, his crime 
might be forgotten; and they said, 
too, that Murtagh Lavan was a low 
informer, and richly deserved the 
fate he met with. 

A.D. 1832.—On the roll of the 
Connaught Bar Society is inscribed 
for the first time in this year the 
name of one who has since won 
imperishable fame as an orator; 
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we speak of the Right Hon. James 
Whiteside, now Lord Chief Justice 
of Ireland. He was proposed by 
George French, and seconded by 
James Henry Blake. Mr. Whiteside, 
having remained two years on this 
circuit, retired in 1834 to join the 
North-east bar. For eight-and- 
twenty years after that period, his 
name was associated with every 
trial of interest in Ireland. 

A.D. 1840.*—The legal world was 
in the summer of this year startled 
by the detuils in print of a political 
disagreement which occurred in the 
room of the Connaught bar. It was 
then, as it is now, their wont, pre- 
vious to setting out on their travels, 
to have in Dublin a circuit dinner; 
and on such occasions the secre- 
tary acted as vice president, and 
propounded from his chair the 
usual toasts; first, the going 
judges of assize, and next the 
guests of the evening. Now, the 
vice-president, on this occasion, is 
alleged to have travelled out of 
the usual list, and to have pro- 
posed the health of the Duke of 
Wellington. Several of the bar 
drank the toast, whilst others turned 
down their glasses. Of this occur- 
rence much was made by the cor- 
respondent of the London Times. 
It was a private occurrence, at the 
dinner of a non-political club, and, 
consequently, should have been as 
sacred as the most delicate domestic 
concern ; yet it was dragged before 
the public, and afforded, for the 
usual nine days, a theme for con- 
versation in society. 

On the 15th of July the assizes 
commenced at Carrick-on-Shannon. 
There was little of interest in any 
of the cases that occurred on the 
circuit until the judges arrived in 
Galway ; but there the greatest ex- 
citement prevailed, inasmuch as it 
was known that Mr. O'Connell, Mr. 
Litton, and Mr. T. B. C. Smith 





* Castlebar Telegraph, July 8, 1840, Library, T.C.D. 
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had been retained as special counsel 
for the defendant in an action of 
ejectment, in which between four 
and five thousand a year were at 
stake; but, owing to the absence of 
a material witness, the trial did not 
take place till the following Spring 
assizes. It was the case of Rutledge 
v. Rutledge. 

On Monday, the 22nd of March, 
1841, the case was again called on, 
before Mr. Justice Ball. Every 
seat in court was filled, the gal- 
leries, hall, and passages being 
crammed to suffocation. The ex- 
citement in the town was rarely 
equalled; never surpassed. The 
great question for trial being the 
validity of a marriage between a 
Protestant and a Catholic, every 
sympathy was enlisted on the 
Catholic side—nor let the reader 
suppose those sympathies were con- 
fined to Catholics. No,—when the 
verdict, establishing the legitimacy 
of the defendant, was brought in, 
the joy-bells of St. Nicholas Church 
rang out a merry peal, by the ex- 
press permission of Warden Daly, 
then Protestant Warden of Gal- 
way. 

At ten o'clock, the jury having 
been sworn, Mr. John Galway 
Holmes opened the pleadings. 
Ranged on his side were Messrs. 
John Beatty West, Q.C., Richard 
Keating, Q.C., James Henry 
Blake, Q C., James Henry Monahan, 
Q.C., Mathew Atkinson, and Gerald 
FitzGibbon. 

For the defendant there appeared 
Daniel O'Connell, M.P., Edward 
Litton, Q.C., M.P., Thomas Berry 
Cusack Smith, Q.C., and Messrs. 
William Armstrong, Francis Burke, 
David Courtney, Mathew Baker, 
Thomas Jennings, Thomas White, 
Charles O'Maley, Walter Bourke, 
James O'Dowd, M. J. Cogan, E. J. 
Moore, Henry Conennon, Charles 
Kelly, and Edmund Costello. In all 
there were two dozen of the bar 
engaged in this important case, 
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Mr. West, Q C., stated the plain- 
tiff’s case. It was an ejectment to 
recover certain lands in the county 
of Galway, of which George Rut- 
ledge, the defendant, then was in 
possession, and the principal ques- 
tion for the jury to try was, whether 
George was legitimate or not. If 
he were legitimate, then he must 
be entitled to a verdict at their 
hands ; and, if the jury should be 
of opinion that he was illegitimate, 
then the plaintiff would be entitled 
to their verdict. It was necessary 
shortly to unfold the pedigree of 
the family. In 1766, Peter Rut- 
ledge, of Carrokellin, in the county 
of Mayo, devised all his estates to 
his eldest son Thomas, and several 
other individuals then in being, 
with remainder successively to their 
several issue in tail male, the last 
remainder-man named by him 
being his nephew, David Rutledge, 
with remainder to his first and other 
sons in tail male, with an ultimate 
remainder to his own right heirs 
for ever. Thomas, the eldest son, 
died in 1797, leaying a son, the 
late Robert Rutledge, of Bloomfield. 
Mr. West then showed the deaths 
of all the tenants for life without 
issue male, prior to David, the ne- 
phew of the testator, who, upon the 
death of one of the tenants for life, 
entered into possession. Now this 
David married, in 1803, a person 
named Bridget Howley. He was 
married by a Protestant clergyman, 
and after that marriage he had two 
sons—William, and James Peter; 
David died in 1825, James Peter 
died, without issue, in 1828, and 
William died in 1832, unmarried. 
All the limitations in Peter's will 
were thus spent, except the ulti- 
mate remainder in fee, which vested 
in Thomas, the eldest son. In 
1797, Thomas had made his will, 
and had devised it absolutely to 
Robert Rutledge, of Bloomfield, in 
the county of Mayo; and upon the 
death of William, in 1832, Robert 
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entered into possession, and died 
in 1833, having by his will devised 
his estates to the present plaintiff, 
Mr. David Watson Rutledge. This 
was the simple case of the plaintiff, 
and it was met. by the defendant, 
who alleged that he, the defendant, 
was the legitimate son of David 
Rutledge, who, he admitted, was 
married, in 1803. by a Protestant 
clergyman, but who had been pre- 
viously, in 1794, married by the 
Rev. John Duffy, a Roman Catholic 
priest, that David, as the defendant 
said, had become a Catholic in 
1792, and his marriage was there- 
fore a legal one, inasmuch as he 
had not been a Protestant within 
twelve months previous to his mar- 
riage. ‘l'o prove his becoming a 
Catholic, a certificate of the Roman 
Catholic clergyman, who, it was 
alleged, had received him into the 
Church, had been relied upon by 
the defendant on a former trial, but 
a mass of evidence had been given 
to show incontestibly that this cer- 
tificate was a forgery, committed 
after the priest had ceased to live. 
The plaintiff insisted that David 
had never become a Catholic, and 
consequently the Roman Catholic 
marriage was illegal, and he relied 
on the improbability of his having 
become a Catholic, when the fact 
was that all his children, even the 
defendant, were baptized in the 
Protestant Church, and reared Pro- 
testants. 

Evidence was then given to 
support the plaintiff's case. Each 
of the counsel for the plaintiff 
taking the examination of his wit- 
ness in turn, while Mr. O'Connell 
would not suffer any of his asso- 
ciates to cross-examine a witness 
or argue a point of law; to use the 
expression of the correspondent of 
the Freeman’s Journal, “he drew 
the whole coach himself.” 

Mr. O'Connell did not rely on 
the forged certificate, but on the 
fact that a marriage had been cele- 
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brated in 1794 between David 
Rutledge and Bridget Howley by 
a@ consecrated priest; and there 
could be no doubt that George 
Rutledge, the defendant, was the 
son of David Rutledge. He would 
prove that they were received in 
society as husband and wife. He 
then denounced those laws which 
were passed in unhappier times, 
and concluded a speech, we are 
told, of great power, by making 
a feeling appeal to the jury to 
protect the defendant, and to pre- 
vent his children from being thrown 
on the world as beggars. 

A great number of witnesses 
were examined in support of the 
defendant’s case, and in proof of 
the recantation of David Rutledge 
in 1792, and his marriage with 
Bridget Howley in 1794. Several 
swore that they were present at 
both ceremonies, and that the 
reputation of the country was, that 
they were husband and wife. 

Thursday, the fourth day—the 
defendant's case having closed— 
Mr. Keatinge spoke to evidence. and 
on the next day Mr. Justice Ball, 
in an able charge, summed up the 
evidence, leaving the question of 
fact as to the celebration of the 
marriage of 1794, and his recanta- 
tion of 1792, to the jury. 

The jury retired to their room 
shortly before one o'clock, and 
after remaining two hours in de- 
liberation, returned with a verdict 
for the defendant. The court then 
rose. Many years after that 
memorable trial, the attorney for 
the defendant showed the writer 
of these pages Mr. O’Connell’s 
brief, and not a note was written 
in that bulky document 

The next contest that the leader 
of the Connaught circuit, Mr. John 
Beatty West, had with Mr. O’Con- 
nell was not on this circuit; it 
was on the hustings at Green 
Street, in the city of Dublin, and 
&@ more amusing scene could not 
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well be imagined. At the general 
election held in the autumn of 
1841, Messrs. West and Grogan 
s8od for the city of Dublin against 
Messrs. O'Connell and Hutton. 
Mr. West called on the electors to 
vote for him; Mr. O'Connell com- 
menced his speech by telling them 
that he would not ask them for 
their votes, but said he called on 
the ladies of the city of Dublin to 
make their husbands vote for him. 
“ Now, ladies,’”’ he said, taking off 
his hat, “ which will you support, 
me, or that ugly sack of a fellow 
there?” —‘“ Why,” said West, 
springing up, “ would you vote 
for that giant with a wig?” 
—*Avaunt! quit my sight!’” re- 
plied O*Connell, tearing off his 
wig and flinging it into the air, 
and presenting rather the appear- 
ance of a monk of St. Omer's than 
of an accomplished lawyer. Mr. 
West, however, won the seat; the 
influence of the ladies of the city 
of Dublin to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The costume of the Connaught 
bar in court had hitherto, since 
1800, been a black suit with white 
cravat. In the previous half cen- 
tury, their dress was a black coat, 
drab colour knee breeches, and 
gaiters, sometimes top boots; and in 
the century immediately preceding, 
their dress was a green coat, cocked 
hat, leather breeches, top boots, and 
ruffles on the shirt. Now, how- 
ever, a motion was carried that 
henceforth the wigs and gowns of 
the four courts should be at the 
assizes, also the dress of the bar. 
To many, not alone outside the 
bar, but also amongst them, who 
wear the wig, gown, and bands, 
this costume is a matter of curi- 


osity. 
Much astonishment, indeed, was 
created amongst the humbler 


classes when they saw, for the 
first time, “so many young judges 
in the court-house.” The wig, the 
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gown, and the band, were asso- 
ciated in their minds with the 
judicial personage on the bench. 
They soon became familiar with 
the court dress, but even now, like 
their superiors, they frequently ask, 
Why do they wear those gowns? 
why the wigs? and why the bands? 
Whence is that court costume? 
How is it that even the wigs are 
of different make? On a serjeant’s 
wig is a black silk patch, which is 
not to be found on the ordinary 
wigs of the bar. ister. How is it that 
even the bags are of different 
colour ?—some black, some scarlet, 
and some blue ? 

In answer to these questions, let 
us say that at the time Israel was 
ruled by Judges, the judicial colour 
was violet; that from age to age 
the same colour continued to be 
worn until it became the colour 
of the robes of the ecclesiastical 
judges of the Roman Church, from 
whom, during the struggles be- 
tween the courts of common law 
and those of the civil and ecclesi- 
astical law, it was borrowed by the 
judges of the former. 

On the continent of Europe the 
head-dress of the avocat was a 
black silk ecclesiastical cap, which 
he wore coming into court, and 
which was removed when business 
commenced. In England this cap 
was worn, too, but under it was a 
white silk cap, called the coif, the 
reason for which is thus explained. 
When the struggle for the mastery 
between the civil and the common 
law took place in England, the 
ecclesiastical lawyers (all of whom, 
as connected with the Church, had 
the crown of their heads shaven, 
the shaved part being called the 
tonsure) were forbidden by the 
Pope to appear in the courts of 
common law. Thenceforth the 
tonsure disappeared from the dis- 
favoured courts, though, strange to 
say, not the wearers of the tonsure, 
who, when they appeared in the 
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regions of the common law, wore 
the coif, which completely covered 
the ecclesiastical emblem ; and they 
reconciled it to their consciences to 
appear in a common law court so 
long as the tonsure was invisible. 
The black, or coif cap, as it was 
called, was still worn on coming 
into court, and was removed when 
business commenced. It is now 
known as “the black cap,” which 
the modern judge throws over his 
wig when about to pronounce sen- 
tence of death. The coif, then, was 
never worn in ‘early times except 
by ecclesiastical lawyers, and, 
though diminished in size, it, and 
over it the black coif cap, may still 
be seen in the wigs worn by the 
serjeants of the present day. 

In 1660 wigs were worn for the 
first time ; but many of the judges 
and bar refused to be disfigured by 
this new decoration ; and so late as 
1705 Queen Anne had to insist, by 
positive order, that her Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal should wear a 
full-bottomed wig in her presence. 
Wigs, in 1750, were accepted by 
the Irish bar, and also by the 
Scotch. 

The white bands are of Jewish 
origin. The venerable council of 
the Sanhedrim, numbering seventy- 
one members, are said to have been 
remarkable for their white and flow- 
ing beards. The Jewish lawyers, in 
compliment to the reverend divines 
and judges before whom they 
pleaded, wore, in imitation of their 
beard, a long, full, white, and fall- 
ing cambric ruff, which descended 
to the waist, and which had, at a 
distance, the appearance of a beard. 
‘This ruff had formed a part of the 
costume of the Irish bar until 1649, 
when it was cut short by those who 
abhorred anything that savoured of 
the old kingly dress; and as 
Charles I. and his judges were 
remarkable for the rufis they wore, 
so the judges of the Commonwealth 
shortened theirs, which, when cut in 


two, assumed the appearance which 
they now display. 

The stuff gowns of the outer bar 
are of ecclesiastical origin, being a 
portion of the monastic habit. The 
broad black tape which passes over 
the left shoulder represents the tape 
at whose end was slung an open 
purse, into which the grateful clients 
were wont stealthily to drop golden 
pieces, as a quiddam honorarium, for 
their advocates. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries no lawyer 
would presume to carry a bag unless 
it was presented to him by a king's 
counsel. The colours of the bags 
were then green for the courts of 
chancery, and red for the courts of 
common law, when carried by a 
silk gown man; but purple for the 
courts of chancery, and black for 
the courts of common law, when 
borne by a member of the outer 
bar. 

Following the famine of 1846 
many trials—heart-rending trials— 
are reported on this circuit. 
Thousands perished on the way- 
sides from hunger, while some, 
unable to support life, took to the 
road, and lived on plunder. Charit- 
able societies sprang up all over the 
country; and the humane Lord 
George Bentinck proposed to grant 
£16,000,000 for the promotion of 
railways in Ireland. But the policy 
of Lord John Russell prevailed, and 
the people were left under his rule 
to starve—a rule which he vainly 
believed was grounded on the true 
principles of political economy. 
Amongst the sickening records of 
the trials in those years, on this 
circuit, there is an anecdote that 
makes one smile, even amid the 
wreck of society. Perhaps we may 
be excused for relating it. 

The going judge of assize, in 
1847, was trying a man accused 
of stealing cattle off a farm in the 
county of Galway. Evidence of a 
former conviction was being given, 
and counsel for the crown said that 
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he was about to examine four wit- 
nesses to prove that the prisoner 
was a member of a lawless gang, 
who had at Clare-Galway, attacked 
aconvoy conducting the Indian 
meal, which he (counsel) pro- 
nounced mail. Counsel for the 
prisoner objected to the admission 
of such evidence. 

“What,” inquired his lordship, 
“attacked the Indian mail and 
destroyed it near Clare-Galway ?” 

Counsel} said that it was too true, 
that, for he cut open the bags and 
made stirabout of the * mail.” 

“God bless my soul! by what 
process of boiling could that be 
accomplished?” said the judge. 
** Why this is most perplexing! I 
always thought the Indian mail 
eame into Southampton.” 

Shouts of laughter followed, and 
the judge who had mistaken, or had 
affected to mistake, the provincial 
dialect of counsel, seemed greatly 
amused at the mistake. He dis- 
allowed the evidence, and the trial 
proceeded. 

Unable to correct his provincial 
pronunciation, this member of the 
circuit was, shortly previous to his 
death, addressing the court in sup- 
port of a plea which he had drawn 
to a summons and plaint, and which 
the plaintiff's counsel, a gentleman 
of the North-east bar, sought to set 
aside as ambiguous and embarrass- 
ing. ‘My lord,” said the Con- 
naught lawyer, “ this is a good play,” 
meaning thereby plea. “ What!” 
said his witty opponent, “I deny 
it’s a‘ play’ at all; it’s a ‘farce!’” 
Much merriment followed; the 
reason of which was manifest to 
all but to him who had been the 
eause of it. 

For mirth and good humour the 
Connaught circuit was alwuys re- 
markable, and amongst those who 
eontributed by his wit, his learning, 
andhis humour to make his brethren 
of the circuit happy, was the late 
Walter Bourke, LKsq., Q.C., who 
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joined the Connaught Bar Society 
in 1538. With the character of the 
Trish peasant he was familiar, and 
he could tell in a moment whether 
a witness was fencing or not on 
cross-examination. His knowledge 
of the Irish language, too, gave 
him a power over them, which 
others, ignorant of that language, 
failed to command. It was on a 
summer’s evening, at the assizes of 
Castlebar, that he took the arm of 
the writer of these pages, as he 
strolled across the Green to par- 
take of the hospitality of the judges. 
On the way a countryman addressed 
him, and said—* Your honour, you 
are employed for me in that case of 
mine that’s to be on to-morrow.” 

“Oh. Pat,” said Walter, “ is that 
you? I'lldo my best for you, and 
I got your brief and your fee ” 

“Indeed,” said Pat, “ when my 
attorney tould me that I should hire 
out a counsellor, 1 tould him that 
the sorrow betther counsellor I 
could buy than yourself. and by the 
same token I gave him three guineas 
for your honour.” 

“Oh, indeed; I got the money 
sure enough, Pat, and I'll make a 
right good three-guinea speech for 
you ;” and we sauntered on. 

We had not proceeded very far, 
when the man. in a very thoughtful 
mood, returned and asked—* About 
the three-guinea speech, whether a 
four-guinea speech would be betther 
or worse ?” 

Walter, amused, answered the 
question by asking another,— 
“Whether a three-guinea calf or 
a four-guinea calf was the best?” 
The client acknowledged that there 
was a great deal of sound sense in 
that question, and immediately 
handed him another guinea. The 
fellow then asked—‘ What is the 
price of the best speech out, where 
your honour would not be afeared 
of any man, ayther judge or jury?” 

Walter, in a calculating mood, 
looked down to his boo:s, put up his 
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eye-glass, and eyeing his client, in- 
formed him that “ five guineas was 
the price of the best speech out, 
and that no man could make a 
better speech than that.” 

‘Be gorra, then, here is the 
balance of the five guineas; and 
let me see how you will now give it 
in style to any man that daar say 
a word agin me.” 

Walter put the guinea in his 
pocket, and wished him good even- 
ing again, “As I am,” said he, 
“ going to dine with the judges.” 

“ To dine with the judges! ’’ said 
the man in amazement. “Oh, 
murther. Let me see now that 
you sit next one of them shkaymers, 
and when you find him getting soft 
afther dinner tell him all about my 
case ; and here, now, is another two 
guineas,” which Walter put in his 
pocket. 

It is unnecessary to say that this 
was all done from a keen sense of 
the ludicrous, and that the extra 
fees were, the moment the case 
concluded, handed back by Mr. 
Bourke to his client, 
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On the next day, while this case 
was being heard in the record court, 
the crown judge, taking his seat in 
the other court, commenced busi- 
ness. ‘ What noise is that?” said 
his lordship—* what noise can that 
be? Good gracious, Mr. Sheriff, 
will you cause silence to be kept?” 
“Tt is Mr. Walter Bourke, my lord, 
the Queen’s Counsel, that’s making 
a speech in the other court.” “ Oh, 
can that be possible? Will you 
go in and say that I shall feel 
obliged by his speaking a little 
lower?” The sheriff went in and de- 
livered his message. ‘ Ha, I see,’’ 
said Walter ; ‘‘ tell his lordship that 
my client is down street, and he 
must hear me.” Need it be told 
that loud laughter followed this 
amusing retort. 

Of the further progress of the 
case we have only to add that 
Walter obtained a verdict, first 
having entertained the judge, the 
jury, the bar, and his client with as 
good a five-guinea speech as it was 
ever our happiness to hear him de- 
liver. 





































































































































































































Inthe Dust Untversiry Macazine, 
October, 1872,amost interesting and 
suggestive article, bearing the title 
«A Wild Flower Show,” afforded me 
so much pleasure, that I immediately 
resolved to do all in my power 
towards getting up entertainments 
of this kind, feeling confident that 
through them a most beneficial in- 
fluence might be exercised upon at 
least one class of society, and in- 
directly therefore upon all classes. 
Circumstances however occurred, 
which prevented me from carrying 
my good intentions into execution, 
and very reluctantly I abandoned 
my scheme. But I did so in the 
firm conviction that others, more 
capable, would take up the matter 
so pleasantly brought before their 
notice in the article referred to, 
and that they (perhaps even more 
convinced than I of the benefits to 
be derived from such institutions) 
would exert themselves to the utmost 
to promote them, and thus add one 
more testimony to the truth of that 
remark : 


“How many simple ways there are to 
bless !”” 


In this expectation, however, I 
have been disappointed. Many 
months have elapsed, and still, so 
far as I can hear, no champion of 
the cause has appeared. Surprised 
at this, and adhering as firmly as 
ever to my original belief that wild 
flower shows might, if properly 
managed, be made the instruments 
of much good, and the source of 
many blessings to all classes of our 
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“Sweet is the lore which Nature brings.” 











community, I can no longer refrain 
from taking up my pen to make a 
a few remarks. 

To go back, then, to my starting- 
point. In the article to which I 
have alluded, and to which I am 
mainly indebted for turning my 
attention to the importance of this 
subject, the writer, after condemning 
in no very gentle terms the great 
flower shows of the present day— 
“galas,” he says, “with £300 in 
prizes,” and maintaining that they 
are socially a mistake and calculated 
to do mischief (a point on which 
I cannot entirely agree, even while 
admitting that there is some truth 
in his statements), proceeds to 
describe a wild flower show, an 
entertainment of a very different 
kind, at which he chanced to be 
present, and which, he says, was 
one of the prettiest and pleasantest 
sights he ever witnessed. It was 
held, he tells us, in the schoolroom 
of a church, in a provincial town, 
the exhibitors being the pupils of 
the school. The neighbourhood 
was by no means a first-rate one, 
nor was the schoolroom a particu- 
larly good one, but there was a 
freshness and a simplicity about 
the whole thing which, contrasted 
with the dulness and stereotyped 
magnificence of our “ tame” flower 
shows, as he calls them, attracted 
him indescribably. The charge for 
admission to this show was three 
pence, from two to six o’clock, and 
one penny afterwards. The room 
was prettily wreathed with ever- 
greens; and upon tables in the 
centre were ranged the bouquets of 
wild flowers, and the competitive 
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clusters of wild roses, ferns and 
grasses. Rows of bright-faced lads 
and lasses, the children of the 
school, who of course were admitted 
free, and groups of men and women, 
the parents of the little ones, looked 
on with interest, while the judge, a 
nurseryman of the neighbourhood, 
criticised the offerings and awarded 
the prizes. The latter consisted 
of simple, inexpensive articles, as, 
for example—a flower vase, a book 
on wild flowers, a framed picture, 
a book on British ferns, and so on. 
The cost of the whole entertain- 
ment, we are informed, did not 
exceed two pounds, which was more 
than defrayed by the receipts at the 
door, these amounting to £2 10s. 
Could we have a prettier little 
tableau? Immediately, upon read- 
ing the description of it, I fancied 
I saw before my eyes the green- 
wreathed schoolroom, with the 
many tempting nosegays of wild 
flowers, all arranged, as we are 
told, most cunningly and most 


charmingly in whatever crockery 
jugs or ewers the cottage homes 
could best supply—the lack of 
beauty in these homely vessels 
being concealed by the artistic 
arrangement of green leaves and 


bending sprays. I pictured to 
myself the eager faces of the chil- 
dren and the happy smiles which 
beamed from parents’ eyes, as little 
Jack or little Polly, with blushing 
modesty, carried off a trophy. I 
thought of the rambles there had 
been to procure these “ posies,” 
of the hours spent in the fields 
instead of in the crowded streets, 
of the stores of health laid up, of 
the pleasant thoughts and feelings 
awakened in the young hearts, and 
of the beautiful glow brought into 
the young faces by the healthful 
excitement and the looking forward 
to possible prizes. Yes, I thought 
of all this, imagination brought the 
picture in glowing colours before 
me. And now, sitting here with 
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summer breezes wafting me whisper- 
ings of countless treasures, on hill, 
in wood and dale, I think of it all 
again, and I long, with an ever- 
increasing longing, to see it, not 
merely in fancy but in reality. This 
longing it is which urges me to call 
upon all those who have the oppor- 
tunity and the ability to do some- 
thing towards advancing the work. 
It is a good work, a work calculated 
to produce great and unthought-of 
results; like the tiny seeds sown 
in the furrows of the field, it may 
bear a rich and abundant harvest, 
may, figuratively speaking, bring 
“olive branches” to despairing 
hearts, “leaves of healing” to sad- 
dened lives. I do not think that 
I over estimate in the smallest 
degree the benefits to be derived 
from this work. I-repeat what I 
said before, that I firmly believe an 
immense amount of good might be 
done by setting on foot among 
us simple, homely entertainments, 
like the wild flower show I have 
described. 

There is nothing, perhaps, so 
calculated to elevate and refine the 
mass of the people, as the cultivation 
among them of that perception of 
the beautiful, the germ of which is 
implanted in every human breast, 
and which is a feeling capable of 
the greatest development. In sup- 
port of this statement, many valu- 
able authorities could be quoted. 
Channing, for one, gives it as his 
opinion that ‘no man receives the 
true culture of a man, in whom the 
sensibility to the beautiful is not 
cherished.” And throughout this 
universe of ours, there is ample 
provision for this principle. Scarcely 
anything is so universally diffused 
as beauty—could we but see it, it 
is everywhere. It looks down at us 
from the stars, and the clouds, and 
the sunsets. It rests on the snowy 
peaks of the far-away hills, and 
trembles in the glittering dew-drop 
at our feet. It peeps up shyly from 
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the opening petuls of the flowers, 
and waves above us in the leafy 
branches of the trees. In the daz- 
zling brightness of the noontide it 
shines upon us; and in the deepen- 
ing shadows of the twilight it still 
surrounds us—the whole world is 
flooded with it. But so blunted 
are our senses, that frequently we 
are totally unconscious of its pre- 
sence. Did we but realize fully how 
all-pervading it is, how it lurks in 
every nook and corner, and enfolds 
us on every side, we should be in- 
finitely better, and, of necessity, 
infinitely happier than we are. 

Now there is no way by which 
this feeling can be better cultivated 
than by studying the works of 
nature. The greatest benefactors 
of our race, those who have been 
the truest men, the noblest thinkers, 
the sagest philosophers, and the 
sublimest poets; all, in fact, in whom 
the love of the beautiful, the truly 
beautiful, and necessarily therefore 
of the good, has been most highly 


developed, have had this feeling 
fostered and strengthened by com- 
muning with nature, who, to use 
the words of one of her most ardent 
disciples, 


‘* Never did betray 

The heart that loved her: * * * * 

* * * she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil 
tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of sel- 
fish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor 
all 


The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we 
behold 

Is full of blessings.” 


The contemplation of nature 
arouses generous emotions and lofty 
aspirations. To quote the remark 
of William Howitt: “Nature is a 
great moral agent;” and the same 
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authority avers it as one of the most 
fearless articles of his creed, that it 
is scarcely possible for a man, in 
whom the love of nature is once 
firmly established, ever to become 
really bad. His soul may be said 
to be brought into habitual union 
with the Author of Nature ; 


“ Haunted for ever by the eternal mind.” 


Agreeing with this opinion, as we 
all must, more or less, never at any 
time should we lose an opportunity 
of cultivating this sentiment among 
the humbler classes of the people, 
those classes who of necessity spend 
the greater part of their lives in 
crowded streets and dingy alleys, 
places where there are few elevating 
influences and few simple enjoy- 
ments, and where too often the 
weary struggle for the daily bread 
brings sadness and despondency, 
excluding all thoughts of good. 

To revert then to the subject of 
this article. Here, a simple and 
pleasant opportunity presents itself 
of aiding in the development of this 
innate principle of the human heart ; 
for that the love of the beautiful and 
wonderful works of nature is an 
innate principle I do not for a 
moment doubt; it is a principle 
interwoven with the being of the 
poor neglected dweller in gloomy 
courts, who never saw the hills or 
trees, just as much as with that of 
him who roams in gladness through 
the singing woods. But it is a 
principle, like all principles, re- 
quiring cultivation. The seeds of 
the most beautiful and precious 
plants, left uncared for, will shrivel 
up and come to nought, we must 
cultivate them,—it will not do to 
put them into any piece of ground 
and then go and leave them, ex- 
pecting them to come to perfection ; 
we must prepare the soil for them, 
we must give them light and sun- 
shine, we must water them, we must 
protect them, we must guard against 
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their being choked by weeds and 


briers,—and then, when we have 
done all this, we shall be justified 
in looking for them to blossom out 
into the beauty and the grace which 
belong to their natures. It is just 
so with the principles implanted in 
the human heart—they must be 
cultivated if we expect them ever 
to come to anything. When, there- 
fore, an opportunity of cultivating 
them presents itself to our notice, 
should we not all embrace it? Such 
an opportunity is now before us; 
a little friendly co-operation, a firm 
belief in the value of the work, and 
a determination to make it of value, 
and we might soon have among us 
frequent wild flower shows, charm- 
ing, elevating, refreshing little en- 
tertainments. They need not be 
confined to country districts: every 
ragged school in every crowded 
town, every industrial school, every 
society of every kind to which the 
children of the poor resort, might 
have its wild flower show. Nor is 
it even at all necessary that these 
fétes should be confined to schools 
or to children—there might be 
Working Men’s flower shows, Mill 
Workers’ flower shows, flower shows 
of many kinds and belonging to 
various associations—the matter is 
capable of the greatest expansion. 

For the present, however, I shail 
speak only of those which might be 
erganized for the young folks, and 
of the good they might do. 

It is impossible for even the 
most unobservant individual to 
pass through the crowded streets 
of our towns and not notice the 
multitudes of ragged, unkempt 
children, who hang about during 
a considerable part of every day, 
doing nothing but getting into 
mischief. Any one who walks 
down one of our back streets on 
a summer's afternoon must be 
shocked at the amount of squab- 
bling, scolding, fighting, stone- 
throwing, and universal mischief- 
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making, which goes on among the 
juvenile portion of the population; 
shocked, too, at the listless bearing, 
the languid gait, and the prema- 
turely old look upon many of the 
faces of both boys and girls. 

Now, I cannot but think that, if 
some inducement were offered, 
many an hour, now lost in the way 
we have described, would be spent 
in the beautiful open country, 
among the songs of the birds and 
the rustling of the trees. If our 
schools had their flower shows, and 
if a child knew that by bringing a 
pretty little “ posy,” gathered and 
arranged entirely by himself, he 
might get a book, or a whip, or a 
top, would he not sometimes forego 
the amusement of lounging about 
dusty corners, throwing stones, or 
running after carriage wheels, and 
wander out into the fields, in search 
of the flowery treasures? A healthy 
spirit of emulation would be excited 
among the children; fathers and 
mothers, too, would share in the 
joy of the little ones, and would 
often snatch an hour from the toil- 
some, bustling life, to go with them 
to places where they could not go 
alone. Meadows would be traversed, 
lanes explored, mountain sides 
climbed, and river banks delighted 
in. Unconsciously, the eye and the 
taste would be cultivated; and, by 
degrees, rambles, undertaken at 
first in the anticipation of prizes, 
would come to be loved for their 
own sakes; and I am fully per- 
suaded that, in after years, many @ 
hard-working man, and many a 
busy mother of a family, would look 
back with delight to the happy days 
spent in preparing for the wild 
flower shows, and would remember 
with gratitude those who by this 
simple means first taught them to 
appreciate the beautiful in nature, 
and, by doing so, helped them to 
rise 


‘From Nature, up to Nature’s God.” 
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Now is the time to set to work. 
As I raise my head and look 
out of my window, I see how on 
every side the “crown of verdure,” 
noiselessly woven by the spring- 
time, has given place to the grander 
diadem of summer; in its turn to 
be succeeded by the russet splen- 
dour of the autumn. Rejoicing in 
all this beauty, present and pro- 
spective, I grieve for the poor city- 
dwellers who do not see it, and I 
wish I could bring them all into 
the woods to hear “the manifold 
voices of nature,” and to be taught 
through the divine ministry of 
flowers and birds. I feel assured 
that the ministry would not cease 
with the termination of the rambles; 
back into the gloomy homes would 
be carried little bits of freshness, 
little gleams of sunshine. 

Now, if an impetus were given to 
country rambles, if an object were 
to be attained, a prize perhaps to 
be won, it would astonish us to see 
with what wonderful alacrity they 
would be undertaken; and I know 
that long afterwards their beneficial 
influence would be felt. Our flower 
shows would be of value, not only 
directly but indirectly. Were prizes 
offered for the best box of growing 
primroses, cultivated at a child’s 
own window ; for the prettiest little 
violet plant; for the most luxuriant 
little collection of ferns, would not 
much be done towards beautifying 
the humble homes in the attempts 
to gain these ends? Trying to pro- 
duce something worth showing for 
competition, little fingers would, 
unaware, bring touches of greenness 
and beauty about windows too often 
filled with dust and cobwebs; the 
windows, too, would have to be 
opened, or the plants would not 
grow, and this would be another 
good end accomplished. In time, 
older fingers would learn to take an 
interest in the work, seeing how it 
brightened both the children and 
the homes; and by degrees, as the 
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subtle influences of beauty and 
perfume would come to be felt, 
good thoughts would be awakened, 
and longings to live a better and a 
nobler life would be called forth. 

All little children have a love for 
flowers, it is a feeling as natural to 
them as is the love of their mother’s 
face. Who among us has not felt 
saddened sometimes when, return- 
ing flower-laden from a country 
ramble, a troop of little ragged 
creatures have come clustering 
around us imploring a “posy?” 
Have we not yearned to take them 
to the green lanes and show them 
where and how the primroses grow ? 
I have seldom seen greater delight 
depicted on any countenance than 
I once saw one summer’s evening 
on the faces of two little beggar 
boys, who had discovered lying 
upon the parched pavement of the 
street, a gaudy piece of fuchsia; 
they seemed to glory in it as if they 
had found a mine of gold. Often, 
this circumstance has recurred to 
my memory, and always in its train 
has come a pang of sorrow at the 
thought of how frequently, in after 
years, this feeling—this love of the 
beautiful as manifested in the 
flowerets at our feet—one of the 
best and purest feelings in our 
nature, loses all its ennobling 
power for lack of cultivation. I do 
not think that the feeling ever be- 
comes entirely extinguished, though 
for want of being fostered and 
cultivated it may appear to do so. 
In the midst of the busiest, most 
toilsome careers, men, apparently 
hardened against all softening in- 
fluences, have been known to have 
been moved by the sight of a 
simple flower,— Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, we are told, wept upon be- 
holding a periwinkle; and it is 
touching to read of the slave, who, 
torn from the shores of the Orinoco, 
kissed with tears a plant from his 
country. 

How much might be done to 
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make this love of the beautiful 
become a deep, enriching, per- 
manent principle of our natures! 
In these days of progress, when 
one scheme after another is ori- 
ginated to better the condition of 
our people, when schools of all 
kinds abound, and hospitals and 
charitable institutions meet us at 
every turn, it has often occurred 
to me how very much we do to 
eultivate the intellects and to feed 
and clothe the bodies of those 
around us, how wonderfully little 
to improve the hearts; though, to 
be sure, the cultivation of the 
intellect, and the amelioration of 
suffering tend, to a certain extent, 
to produce this other result; and 
I should be sorry indeed to utter 
one word in disparagement of these 
valuable institutions, or of the 
worthy promoters of them. On 
the contrary, I feel inclined to 
uphold and support institutions of 
the kind by every means in my 
power. But I cannot think that 
they are all-sufficient. I cannot 
hold the doctrine of the Rationalist, 
which maintains that a cultivated 
understanding is all that is required 
to make men good. The Rationalist 
tells us to enlighten the understand- 
ing, and sin will disappear; to teach 
men by a knowledge of political eco- 
nomy, anatomy, chemistry, &c., that 
sin will cause pain and misery, and 
sin will be abandoned. In common 
with many others, I feel that some- 
thing more is required to improve 
the world. By all means, cultivate 
the understanding; let light stream 
into it from every quarter; multiply 
schools and colleges. By all means, 
too, feed and clothe the body, build 
hospitals, and found clothing socie- 
ties. But our efforts should not 
stop here, for, as it takes many 
kinds of men to make a world, so 
it takes many various influences to 
make a perfect human being. Not 
only must the intellect be cultivated 
and the body protected, but the 
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heart, also, the affections, the deep, 
hidden, feelings of our nature must 
be awakened and developed. Nor, 
in order to do this, is it at all 
necessary that we should diminish 
our exertions in other directions ?— 
every good work runs into and 
helps to promote every other good 
work; and what I am urging is, 
the extension of the sphere of our 
usefulness, not the abandoning one 
branch for the sake of another. 
Show men the beautiful of life, 
teach them to appreciate this beau- 
tiful, teach them to love it with 
a reverent love—and their hearts 
must be softened and purified. 
Give them frequent opportunities 
of studying the works of nature, 
each one of which bears stamped 
upon it the divine impress of this 
all-pervading presence—beauty ; let 
them study them not only in the 
glass cases and the musty rooms of 
our museums, but out in the open 
country, which, as the poet says, is 
God’s work as the town is man’s. 
Help them to understand these 
works, to interpret them, to read 
their language, to recognize the 
order and harmony which exist in 
them—help them to see in them 
the manifestation of infinite power 
and infinite goodness. 

And here I venture to make a 
suggestion—Would it not be a 
good plan, I wonder, if, among our 
many schemes for advancing the 
public interest, some of our noble 
philanthropists would take into con- 
sideration the expediency of getting 
up some kind of working garden 
for the children of the poor? some 
place where they could be trained 
to take an interest in, and to feel 
a love for the many and various 
and beautiful productions of nature? 
A piece of ground, say an acre, or 
two acres, might be devoted to the 
purpose. This could be divided 
into small portions of different 
sizes, each portion to be surrounded 
by a railing or a wooden paling. 
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Boys and girls, say from seven 
years of age up to sixteen or seven- 
teen, or to whatever age might be 
agreed upon, might upon payment 
of a small sum, weekly or monthly, 
become temporary possessors of 
these little embryo gardens, with 
full permission to work in them 
from a certain hour in the morning 
till a specified hour in the evening. 
There should be a code of rules 
drawn up, the infringer of any of 
these to be liable to the payment of 
a small fine; also, there should be 
, a committee to see that these rules 
were carried into execution. A 
judicious, well-trained gardener 
ought to be appointed to superin- 
tend the works of the children, and 
to teach them properly the art of 
gardening ; but all the work should 
be done by themselves ; and, indeed, 
after the first few preliminary direc- 
tions, they should be left very much 
to the guidance of their own sense 
and discernment—no information 
to be given to them till they ex- 
pressed a desire for it; this desire 
to be elicited by the periodical 
offering of rewards and prizes, 
either of money or of such articles 
as would be arranged by the com- 
mittee. There might be prizes 
offered for the best cultivated 
garden; for the most tastefully 
arranged garden ; for the prettiest 
little rockery ; for the finest crop 
of strawberries; for the sweetest 
bank of violets; for the richest 
wall-flower, and so on. Also for 
the best collections of dried plants 
—the preparing and arranging of 
which would require knowledge, 
and would give occupation in the 
winter evenings. Seeds of flowers, 
or of vegetables, according to the 
tastes of the various little cultivators, 
might be purchased from the gar- 
dener, or they might be bestowed 
for good conduct. At certain sea- 
sons there should be flower shows ; 
and there might also be some plan 
arranged for the sale of the various 
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products of the little gardens—the 
proceeds, of course, to go to those 
who sold, which would be a great 
encouragement to the youthful 
gardeners. 

To do all this would of course 
require some outlay of time and 
money, but I think the outlay would 
be more than repaid by the bene- 
ficial results. It may be urged also 
that the children of the poor have 
no time for occupations of this 
kind. I know that very few of them 
could devote whole days to the 
work, but it is not desirable that 
they should; the kind of garden 
proposed would be a place to which 
they might resort in spare hours, 
either in the morning or in the 
evening, and on holidays; a place 
where they might get healthful 
relaxation and pleasant enjoyment 
combined, if they choose, . with 
valuable instruction, all which 
would send them back with renewed 
hope and energy to the weary tread- 
mill of the factory, or the saddening 
drudgery of the home. At any rate, 
I think the experiment would be 
worth trying. “Every one,” Howitt 
says, “who assists to turn the 
attention of our youth to subjects 
which must lead them out to the 
country, does good service;”’ and 
such men as Gilbert White, Bewick, 
and Evelyn, who, by the genius they 
cast around their works, attracted 
thousands to woodland haunts and 
sylvan glades, should, he considers, 
be classed amongst the greatest 
benefactors of the human race. 

Every plan, at all practicable, 
which has for its object the removal 
of the children of our poor from 
the too often demoralizing sur- 
roundings of their daily life, and 
the bringing them under the loving 
influence of great Nature's teaching, 
if only for one half-hour in the 
week, is worthy of consideration. 
That the plan I propose is most 
imperfect, and open to many objec- 
tions, I am fully aware; but, still, 
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I do not hesitate to advance it, as 
perhaps it may serve, in the hands 
of some one else, as a groundwork, 
a sort of foundation-stone, for the 
building up of something better. 
To country proprietors, anxious to 
improve the people upon their 
estates, it may, perchance, suggest 
ideas, to be worked out according 
to their various tastes and oppor- 
tunities. I earnestly hope that 
such may be the case. And I shall 
rejoice if, by any remarks I have 
made, I succeed in arousing even 
one individual to feel with me the 
importance of cultivating man’s 
innate perception of the beautiful, 
as an aid in the great work of 
elevating the mass of the people; 
and the value of the study of nature 
as a means to this end. 

No page in the great Book of 
Nature, a book full of pages, many 
still unread, could contain anything 
more instructive ox entertaining 
than is contained in those pages 
which relate to the vast world of 
plants—no study could be more 
useful than the study of these 
widely spread objects. As a well- 
known author, in a work just pub- 
lished, remarks on this subject: 
‘‘The human mind could not take 
in a more profitable, more solid, 
or a healthier kind of food.” And 
to the young, in particular, this 
study is peculiarly adapted. To 
them, everything is new and fresh; 
in childhood, vegetation has a 
wonderful effect upon us—in those 
opening days of life we observe 
more closely and appreciate more 
heartily than in later years, and 
what is learnt then is never for- 
gotten. 

In reference to the cultivation of 
plants, the late Prince Consort, in 
a letter recently given to the world 
by his able biographer, Theodore 
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Martin, makes some valuable re- 
marks. This good man’ was one 
of those to whom the art of garden- 
ing presented great attractions, and 
who believed that this art possesses 
the power of calling into play some 
of our noblest faculties, and of 
awakening some of our purest 
feelings. He says: “The artist 
who lays out the work, and devises 
a garment for a piece of ground, 
has the delight of seeing his work 
live and grow hour by hour; and 
while it is growing, he is able to 
polish, to cut and carve, to fill up 
here and there, to hope, and to 
love.” 

At all seasons of the year Nature’s 
Book is full of interest; even in the 
darkest days of winter we meet with 
pages delightful to read. But it is 
now, when summer is over the 
earth, that the story seems really 
“the story without an end ;” each 
hour new leaves are turned for us, 
new pictures painted, new treasures 
unrolled. Shall we turn aside, and 
leave the tale unread? Should we 
not rather both read it ourselves 
and help all others to read it too? 
Should we not, by wild flower 
shows, by working gardens, and 
by every other means in our power, 
invite our little children, our little 
street arabs, to open the beautiful 
volume and learn the lessons it 
teaches ? 


“ Sweet is the lore which Nature brings. _ 
— Come forth into the light of 
things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 


“ One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


Seuina Hopeoes, 
Belfast. 
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GERTRUDE DE CHANZANE. 


By Mapame DE PRESSENSE. 


TRANSLATED BY Lovrsa CoRKRAYN. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Gertrude’s Journal, 
July, 1870. 
Tue declaration of war burst upon 
us like a thunder-bolt. I never 
dreamt it was possible. My uncle 
and Hubert are as black as night. 
Hubert especially amazes me by his 
utter want of patriotism. I find it 
impossible to understand how hatred 
for a government can go the length 
of extinguishing in a man’s heart 
all love of his country. My heart 
bleeds to think of the suffering this 
war will cause. We, of course, 
shall not see with our eyes its hor- 
rible ravages, but what will it be 
in the unfortunate provinces most 
likely to be the theatre of it? It 
is true that in our time war cannot 
be what it formerly was. The idea 
of bumanity, the feeling of the 
brotherhood of all peoples have 
made too much progress for that. 
Men cannot now be cold bloodedly 
ferocious ; human life is a thing 
sacred in all men’s eyes, and the con- 
science of all would revolt against 
uselesscruelty. I goon repeating this 
to myself to reassure myself, and yet 
my heart is aching and crying out 
incessantly, “O God, have pity on 
those two unhappy countries!” Paris 
is like a fever patient, at one mo- 
ment given up to fits of delirium, 
the next down in the gloomiest de- 
jection. Last evening groups of 
men walked down the Boulevard, 
singing the Marseillaise and crying, 


“ 4 Berlin!” But the population 
in general stood aloof, gloomy and 
silent. 

We were at the window; Hubert 
stood away alone, at the other end 
of the room. 

‘These wretches,” said he, “ are 
paid to cover us with shame in the 
eyes of Europe. It will be said, 
that Paris heard with acclamations 
the announcement of this idiotic, 
infamous war, and there will be 
found good men enough ready to 
believe it. In any case, we deserve 
all that can be said against us after 
these twenty years of dastardliness 
and degradation.” 

“T don’t like hearing established 
powers spoken ill of,” said my aunt ; 
“we should not forget that God 
puts the sword into the hand of 
princes that they may exercise 


justice.” 


“We shall, by-and-by, find our- 
selves nicely embarrassed between 
his majesty the Emperor of the 
French and his majesty King Wil- 
liam,” replied Hubert, “for both, 
no doubt, equally hold their sword 
from God, and will set their two 
respective peoples to kill each other 
in the name of justice.” 

I went yesterday to see Madame 
Juliane. She was alone and crying. 

“I foresee such suffering for our 
poor France,” said she, “that I 
can’t endure the thought of it. 
This war is a terrible judgment 
from God.” 
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“You think, then, we skall be 
beaten ?” 

“T think so, my poor child. The 
régime we have been subjected to 
for twenty years has been an ener- 
vating and false one. A nation 
cannot all at once rise grand and 
strong out of this in the hour of 
danger. Besides, whatever happens, 
vanquished or victorious, France 
can be but the victim. Just reflect 
what it would be for us were the 
régime that corrupted us to be 
consolidated and strengthened.” 

“We are in a most frightful di- 
lemma,’ continued Madame Juliane, 
letting her head fall back. ‘“ May 
God give us strength to do our 
duty, as though we were sustained 
by the enthusiasm of a noble cause. 
It is so miserable not to be able to 
say that justice is on our side. Love 
of country may become a torture.” 

“ Gertrude,” she resumed, draw- 
ing me closely to her, “you are 
young, and may perhaps live in 
brigkter days. When you see the 


dawn of a day of nobler life and 
liberty, think of those who had to 
walk through the sombre night.” 


September, 1870. 


Six weeks without writing! six 
weeks, rather a whole lifetime. I 
have no courage to look back on 
events. Theyarehistory. Why fill 
my poor journal with what will be 
for ever in the memory of all? We 
have just heard of the capitulation 
of Sedan. This unutterable, un- 

aralleled, unmatched disgrace. 

othing more, henceforward, can 
astonish us. © France! noble 
France! betrayed, abandoned, pol- 
luted ; did we know before this day 
how much we loved you! 

The Republic is proclaimed. I 
expected to see Hubert come in 
with head erect and eyes radiant ; 
but he came, looking gloomy and 
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cast down. He made no response 
tomy aunt’s cry of joy and triumph. 

“ Poor Republic!” said he to me, 
letting himself drop into a chair 
near me, “it comes back to us for 
the third time under circumstances 
more disastrous than ever. If it 
be not crushed, annihilated, under 
the odious heritage of that power 
it has been obliged to pick up out 
of the bloody mire, then all must 
acknowledge that in it lies the salva- 
tion of our unhappy country. But 
it will suecumb—it will suecumb— 
impossible otherwise.” 

“ Why lose courage?” said I to 
him; “I feel as if already we 
breathed a purer air since this 
morning: it is as if a malediction 
were rolled off us. I hope, I be- 
lieve in the future ; henceforward 
our armies will fight for France, and 
no longer for that wretched ambi- 
tious man who has drawn down 
upon us this infinite ruin and deso- 
lation.” 

“What is to be expected from 
a country that endured him, flat- 
tered him, grovelled at his feet for 
twenty years?” 

“Oh! you are too severe, Hubert. 
France is always France. How are 
you to serve her if you despise her 
in this way? Why should not her 
proud heroic soul wake up now out 
of its heavy sleep? If we, her 
children, don’t believe in her, who 
then is to believe in her? ” 

But Hubert merely smiled, and 
made no answer. 

I cannot understand him, his state 
of mind terribly disheartens me. 
We all need hope and trust. Oh! 
if I could act; if I could risk my 
life, how happy I should be! And 
Hubert stays there inactive, dis- 
trustful, disdainful, freezing the 
enthusiasm of others by his want 
of faith and sympathy. 

Oh! I don’t understand him. 

Virginie and Fraiilein Thusnelda 
leave to-morrow for England, with 
friends. My aunt declares she will. 
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not desert her husband or the be- 
sieged Parisians, and I have permis- 
sion toremainalso. Ishould rather 
say that I announced my resolution 
not to leave. The thought of quit- 
ting the soil of France would 
drive me to despair. I cannot make 
out what Virginie feels about this 
departure and separation from all 
her people. She is more impassive 
and silent than ever. The absence 
of Fraiilein Thusnelda will be a posi- 
tive blessing ; she has a way of ob- 
truding her pity that would make 
you like rather the coarsest triumph 
of German patriotism to this 
clumsy sympathy. It would not be 
prudent for her to remain in Paris, 
for the ignorant and over excited 
population fancy they see Bismarck’s 
spies and agents everywhere. This 
humiliates me. I wish we were 
more self-respecting, and more 
equitable; but it must be acknow- 
ledged that this ignorant, confiding, 
generous people have been put to 
too rude a proof. 

My aunt is entirely taken up lay- 
ing in stores of provisions. She 
wishes to have a sufficient supply to 
meet our home wants for two or 
three months. They are all laughing 
at her. Hubert especially assures 
us that Paris, city of pleasure and 
luxury ; Paris, frivolous, fantastic, 
nervous a8 a woman, won't hold out 
three weeks. He says it can’t 
stand even the fear of missing its 
butter and milk, still less the pri- 
vation of news from outside—it, the 
great sybarite of the modern world, 
ever hungering after novelty and 
food for its insatiable curiosity. 

I hardly know Paris; but my 
heart tells me it is better than this, 
and that in this immense city there 
is room for something else besides 
the frivolity which they attribute to 
it as its sole quality. Yet I dare 
not say anything, for they answer 
very truly that I am ignorant of 
what I am speaking about. At 
present all is activity, order, har- 
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mony, in the threatened city. Only 
at the railway stations the feverish 
disorderly movement of the depart- 
ing trains is painful to see. “The 
useless mouths are leaving,”—but 
these separations of families, in 
presence of a sombre, unknown 
future, are heartrending. Will 
those who are now snatching one 
last kiss amid the crowd, with no 
time to exchange one farewell word, 
will they ever meet again? One 
catches one’s self envying the fami- 
lies of the poor, who, at least keeping 
together, will suffer the same priva- 
tions, and pass through the same 
agony. One might be inclined to 
say to them, “ For once you are the 
fortunate ones.” 


September, 1870. 


The woods surrounding Paris are 
burning in the distance. In one or 
two days we shall doubtless be 
hemmed round. In all the squares 
and on all the boulevards, men are 
drilling. The hundred thousand 
Mobiles from the provinces have 
entered the city; we have half-a- 
dozen billeted on us—simple Breton 
boys, short and stout, with a look of 
melancholy in their faces. They 
are enchanted with the reception 
they have had, and declare they will 
go and proclaim everywhere, that 
Paris and the Republic are not so 
black as people say. 

My uncle is incessantly saying to 
us that there is but one thing he 
fears, and that is the people of 
Paris. The working population of 
the faubourgs is his great terror. 
He thinks them all cowardly and 
malignant, ready to give the hand 
to the enemy in order to turn round 
against us. This hatred of one’s 
fellow-citizens seems strange to 
me, for I can’t understand what 
the ties are that attach us to our 
country if it is not love for those 
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who are born and who live on the 
same soil as ourselves. Can it be 
habit, property, interest, selfishness 
that attaches us to our country ? 
If we have no other roots these 
might easily be transplanted else- 
where, 

Madame Juliane told me yester- 
day that she expected much from 
this same people whom my uncle so 
despises. 

You must be acquainted with 
them to know the resources of cou- 
rage, strength, and patience that 
are hidden away in those uncon- 
scious souls. I have known some 
among them do things quite ad- 
mirable without at all being aware 
of it themselves. It is true that 
they often do wrong with the same 
insouciance. But you may be sure 
that this tiga adversity will 


bring to light all the fine sides of 
these uncultivated natures, and 
that out of them will spring a rich 
harvest of unknown sacrifices and 
obscure heroism that God only can 


know. 

Ah! the good she does me, this 
woman, with her fresh, trusting 
heart! When I am wearied out 
with my uncle’s cynical views and 
Hubert’s bitterness, and my aunt’s 
noisy patriotism, I come to her and 
regain courage. 

To-day we went to see the Mar- 
cels, whom I had not visited for 
some time. The poor consumptive 
man has held out to this as if by 
miracle. What prolonged torture 
a malady like his under such condi- 
tions! He was sitting on his bed, 
breathing with difficulty, his large 
hollow eyes burning with fever, his 
hands in constant motion, his chest 
swelled out by a sort of rattle 
that is not the death rattle, for the 
doctor says he may live yet some 
weeks. For the first time he 
seemed pleased to see us. 

“ What,” said he, addressing me, 
“ you have not left with the others. 
You are remaining in Paris?” 
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“ Yes,” I answered, “‘ Madame 
Juliane is also remaining.” 

“Oh! she—she is sure to re- 
main with us; but I thought they 
would have made you go.” 

“ T did not wish it.” 

He looked into my eyes for a 
moment, then slowly said,— 

“ Well, you may be certain I 
shall never again say anything to 
pain you.” 

I understood what fe meant, and 
I pressed his burning hand. 

“ Yes, by suffering together we 
shall learn to know what fraternity 
really means.” 

“If you believe in man’s love,” 
said Madame Juliane, who also un- 
derstood him, “ wil! you not believe 
in God's love, the Father of us 
all?” 

Marcel turned away and made no 
answer. 

“Time presses,” whispered Ma- 
dame Juliane to me; “ when, then, 
is love to conquer ? ” 

Then she resumed : 

“ Shall I read a little for you?” 

** No, no, thank you.” 

“The newspaper? 
brought one.” 

“If you please; but not much, 
it fatigues me.” 

His eyes shone while listening to 
the accounts describing the defence, 
the attitude of the people of Paris, 
the measures adopted by the new 
Government. 

“I thought I didn’t care for 
France,” said he, half rising and 
leaning on his arm, “ all countries 
are so hard for us poor folk that we 
seem to have no fatherland. But 
now we would gladly give all our 
suffering and blood to the last drop 
if it could save the country. They 
are happy who die from a Prussian 
bullet.” 

Mariette accompanied us to the 
court-yard, 

“ He is very ill,” she said, “ but 
if you knew how gentle and patient 
he is these last few days; always 
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thinking of me and the children. I 
often hear him in the night saying, 
‘Poor woman! poor little children!’ 
He asks for nothing that he likes, 
afraid that we should deprive our- 
selves on his account. At one time 
his illness made him a little un- 
reasonable, but now he is as kind as 
ever, and far more gentle. Must 
he be taken away from me, too, 
when I have already lost my little 
Juliette ? Oh, if God would leave 
him to me!” 

“ Remember his sufferings will 
be over,” said Madame Juliane; 
“his life isa martyrdom, you would 
not prolong it indefinitely ?” 

“ But,” answered the poor woman, 
with an uneasy look, “ I was wish- 
ing to send for a priest, but I dare 
not. He won’t even hear of it, 
and yet if he were to die be- 
fore——”’ 

“ Beware of doing anything of 
the kind, you will only irritate 
him, and draw him away from God 
instead of drawing him to Him.” 

“TI tried to put a medal of St. 
Joseph round his neck. Monsieur le 
Curé blessed it,‘ and said it might 
change his mind, and make him 
consent to receive him and listen 
to him; but he got angry when he 
saw it, and bid me not speak to 
him again of that nonsense and 


sham. This is how he speaks, the 
poor fellow. Oh! what is to be 
done ?” 


“ Leave him to God, who loves 
him with a love far greater than 
yours. Be sure of this, that if he 
allows him to suffer all this time 
it is not for nothing. Continue to 
be tender and devoted to him, let 
him feel your affection surround- 
ing and sustaining him untiringly. 
It will do him more good than all 
the medals in the world.” 

The poor woman did not appear 
to be convinced; but she felt too 
much respect and gratitude towards 
Madame Juliane even to think of 
contradicting her. 
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“The spirit of God,” said the 
latter to me, “is acting upon this 
soul without its knowing it, and 
the poor wife is unable to recog- 
nize this in the patience, gentle- 
ness, and absence of selfishness of 
which she speaks. I am not sur- 
prised at this man’s invincible re- 
pugnance for the forms of a religion 
that has never been able to reach 
his heart or conscience. It is often 
that which is most religious in 
souls that repels religion as it is 
presented to them. But God can 
take all things into account, and 
can reveal himself to their inmost 
conscience even when they appear 
to bate Him. It is not God that 
this sincere ignorant soul rejects, 
but the mean, narrow, often even 
odious, image that is held up of 
this living God, of this Infinite 
Love, that every soul has an uncon- 
scious presentiment of, and calls to 
from out its depths. Oh! when 
will this people be told of a God 
whom they can love?” 

“ You, at least, tell them of 
Him.” 

“No,” she replied, in a tone of 
discouragement, “ often I dare not ; 
I feel myself so unworthy of speak- 
ing on the subject, and I under- 
stand it myself so little. What 
burns in my heart turns to ice as 
it passes from my lips. When I 
try to speak I stop humiliated, and 
they may think I don’t really feel 
what I say to them. Happy those 
who have in their souls a living 
fountain from which flow burning 
words.” 

“ Happier still,” said I, “ those 
who have in their souls a living 
source whence flows a whole life of 
devotedness and renunciation of 
self.” 

She made no reply. 
understand me ? 


Did she 
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September, 1870. 


My aunt has had the brassard of 
the International Society given her. 
She is organizing an ambulance 
with some other ladies, who, like 
her, have sent their children abroad 
and have themselves remained in 
Paris. Her management and acti- 
vity will now be most useful; and, 
moreover; she appears perfectly 
happy. She is coming and going, 
giving orders, making purchases, 
laying up provisions, planning. She 
has people cutting out, sewing, 
mending, making bandages and 
compresses under her direction. 
She thinks of everything ; foresees 
everything; seems to be every- 
where at once. I admire this un- 
paralleled activity, but when I see 
her face looking so radiant over the 
red cross which she fastens on her 
shawl when she goes out, I cannot 
help thinking she forgets the hor- 
rors of this frightful war in the joy 
she feels at the career opened to 
her, a career in which all her tastes 
and all her aptitudes find full play. 

My aunt asked me to enrol my- 
self with her as one of the ambu- 
lance nurses in expectancy, but 
Madame Juliane advised me to 
wait. 

“You may be certain,” she said 
to me, “that for a long time we 
shall have more nurses than 
wounded men. The moment will 
doubtless come when we shall find 
our place, and then the necessities 
of the situation will themselves 
claim us, but for the moment we 
should be of no use.” 

My aunt left me free: I suspect 
she has little confidence in my capa- 
city, and that she does not much 
regret my services. Seeing the pro- 
found pity she evinces for all the 
persons who are endeavouring to 
make themselves useful in the same 
way that she is doing, Iam not sur- 
prised that she should have some 
doubts of me. 
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Poor Madame B. fancies she is 
helping me; she is quite the fly on 
the coach-wheel. She has not the 
faintest idea of what it is to or 
ganize an ambulance. She would 
have done much better to have gone 
away with her children; she can be 
good for nothing in a besieged city. 
And poor Mademoiselle G.,—simply 
bird-witted, — what presumption ! 
She thinks she understands every- 
thing, I suppose, because she is 
dressed like a milliner’s doll. As 
to the men, don’t mention them to 
me! They assemble solemnly in 
committee, decree that such and 
such things should be done, then 
think no more about them, and 
don’t even know that without me 
their fine decrees would lie there 
useless. It is certainly a queer 
world that we live in. I don’t 
know how things would get on if 
there were not some people who had 
brains to push them on in spite 
of all. 

Fraiilein Thusnelda is no longer 
there to admire and respond. Hu- 
bert is seldom present to give one 
of his biting words. My aunt-al- 
lows herself free scope, and I listen 
in silence. 


October, 1870. 


Hubert is enrolled in the Mobiles 
of the Seine. He came into the 
salon this morning in his uniform, 
which he had put on for the first 
time. I was alone. 

“« Well, Gertrude,” said he; “ be- 
hold me one of the valiant defenders 
of thecountry. Are you satisfied ?” 

“Is it against your will?” I 
asked. 

“No; on the contrary, I am en- 
chanted they have fixed on me. I 
thought more than once of a volun- 
tary engagement, but I didn’t care 
to make a show of more patriotism 
than I really had; besides, this 
parade of costume and heroism was 
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not in my way. Now I hope to do 
= duty ; whether it be to get my- 
self killed, or merely to sleep on 
the ground and eat horseflesh ; but 
I shall do no more, being by no 
means a hero.” 

“ Nothing more than your duty, 
Hubert! There is pride in your 
modesty. I should be but too 
happy were I sure of doing my 
utmost duty, and yours is greater 
than mine.” 

“No; on the contrary, it is sim- 
pler. I shall go where they tell me 
to go; do what they tell me to do. 
I have no responsibility ; no deci- 
sion to take; nothing depends on 
me, but merely to fire off my rifle 
at the proper moment.” 

“Yes; but the influence of ex- 
ample. The influence one man has 
over others when he is better edu- 
cated; more enlightened; has a 
higher standard of duty. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“You know I never trouble my- 
self about others. My aim is to 
get through as well as I can my jog- 
trot course.” 

“*T don’t believe you, Hubert.” 

“ What do you mean, Gertrude ?” 

“You know perfectly well I don’t 
believe in the character of indiffer- 
ence and selfishness you are play- 
ing.” 

“ What then do you believe in?” 

“In your true nature, which is 
generous, perhaps romantic.” 

“Thanks, Gertrude, it does me 
good to hear you say so; but this 
nature, I have already told you, is 
dead. Let me tell you my story, it 
is not long, nor very interesting ; 
still there is one person in the world 
I should like to be understood by, 
and this person is you.” 

“T was, as you say, confiding, 
affectionate enough by nature, even 
romantic; these qualities or defects 
I derived from my mother, who died 
young, and whom I am said to 
resemble in face. I also inherited 
from her a somewhat timid cha- 
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racter, one easily checked in its out- 
bursts. Hence I lived much alone 
during my early youth, keeping my 
thoughts and dreams to myself. 
Madame Merlin was kind to me, but 
every word and act of hers jarred 
upon me. She had the gift of 
making me continually feel how 
admirable her devotion was. She 
always called me her dear Hubert, 
and in my presence spoke much of 
her solicitude about my health, com- 
fort, and education. I was for ever 
hearing the praises of her exem- 
plary conduct towards a child that 
was not her own; and so what 
ought, perhaps, to have excited my 
gratitude, irritated and revolted me. 
I would have given all that was 
done for me for one involuntary 
caress, for one single kiss of true 
tenderness. 

“ My father took no trouble what- 
ever about me. Virginie was my 
consolation, and the object of my 
great affection. She loved me after 
her fashion, without warmth or 
charm ; rather, she suffered herself 
to be loved—but this was some- 
thing. 

““T was not remarkably advanced 
in my studies, I passed my exami- 
nations in rhetoric, when I was 
between seventeen and eighteen. 
About this time some books that 
fell into my hands, and the conver- 
sation of some of my fellow students, 
threw me into a strange state of 
excitement and wild dreaming. I 
thought of nothing but liberty and 
the cause of oppressed peoples. 
Then came the longing to realize 
my dream and to act. At first I 
thought of joining Garibaldi, then 
of setting out for America to fight 
for the emancipation of the slaves ; 
finally I determined to devote myself 
to study, to pass my law examina- 
tions ; to travel, in order to become 
acquainted with the customs and 
institutions of other countries ; and 
then to embrace a literary career, 
meaning to consecrate my talents 
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and science to the service of all 
noble causes. 

“My first two projects were 
easily extinguished by my father’s 
pitiless irony as soon as he heard of 
their existence. He made me feel 
ridiculous in my own eyes, so [ in- 
sisted but little. But these succes- 
sive disappointments only added 
strength to the last form of my 
ambition. I cannot say whether I 
should have had a talent for writing, 
but I can say in truth that it was 
no mean reputation, or paltry suc- 
cess, that I was ambitious of. My 
aim was to diffuse ideas that were 
dear to me, to raise my voice, how- 
ever feeble it might be, with those 
voices among us who still proclaimed 
that there is justice, moral law, 
sacred causes, an ideal. I think 
that at that moment of my life I 
was not contemptible; but my will 
was not strong enough to carry my 
purpose through to the end. I 
yielded, and abdicated conscience 
and thought. 

“ My father told me that I must 
enter his house of business, or he 
would deprive me of all means of 
subsistence. I had not the courage 
to retain my liberty and carve out 
my own fortunes. The unsympa- 
thetic goodness with which Madame 
Merlin overwhelmed me, completely 
broke me down. She treated me as 
one in an unhealthy state of mind, 
who needed care and compassion. 

“ When at length little Virginie, 
to whom I appealed as a last safe- 
guard against my weakness, uttered 
the word that summed up the ten- 
dency to which I was the victim, 
I was definitively beaten. 

“ But for you, Gertrude, I might 
have ended in lulling to sleep the 
misery of an abortive life. I had 
begun to get accustomed to myself 
as well as to my surroundings. But 
you came, and in spite of all I had 
done, flashes of my old self shot up 
by fits and starts, and the protests 
of my former days again recurred.” 
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“Tt is not I, Hubert, that can 
kindle up your old life; but patriot- 
ism, noble dangers, oblivion of self, 
in this great current of national 
life, that is carrying us onward and 
submerging us at present. We are 
no longer our individual selves, but 
a fraction of a people fighting for 
their homes, members of the great 
family of those who suffer, and who 
must suffer, till the day of deliver- 
ance. We no longer live for our- 
selves, but for all. Hubert, how 
fortunate you are, that you can in 
reality give your life, and not merely 
in feeling and words.” 

Hubert got up and looked out. 

“T must go,” said he, taking me 
by the hand, “the hour is come for 
beating to arms. Gertrude, will 
you cast a thought, now and then, 
upon a poor Mobile, whose only 
glory may, perhaps, be a marauding 
expedition into some potato or 
turnip field in the suburbs.” 

There was the sadness of death 
in my heart. Had I seen Hubert 
set off, full of enthusiasm and hope, 
I should have felt less wretched. 

Madame Merlin met him as he 
was going downstairs; I heard her 
noisy embraces. She overwhelmed 
him with wishes, recommendations, 
and concluded with these words :— 

“ Kill them ; kill as many as you 
can, my dear child.” 

I rushed away, shuddering, into 
my own room. These words made 
a horrible impression upon me. 
Where are we that these should be 
the parting words of a mother of a 
family, of a Christian woman! Ah! 
war is a monstrosity ! 


December, 1870. 


The days pass so monotonously, 
so sad, so strange in their severe 
beauty, that I have little courage to 
write; all expression must be inade- 


quate to the feeling. Doubtless 
there will be many abler pens than 
14 
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mine to describe Paris during this 
extraordinary phase of its history, 
our warlike, valiant, austere Paris, 
s0 simple, so moderate in her 
grandeur. Suffering everywhere, 
but none complaining. In the 
mornings going to the ambulances, 
when we pass the bakers’ shops, we 
find long files of half-starved crea- 
tures, who have been standing there 
for hours already in the snow, with 
their faces blue and pinched with 
cold. Well! these purple lips 
smile, and answer back with words 
of cheerfulness, or at least of 
courage, the expressions of our 
sympathy. Alas! the number of 
children that have died of cold in 
their mothers’ arms. At each step 
we meet little coffins. Young 
strong men, and children in the 
cradle ; these are the victims of this 
most odious war. In Germany 
they are suffering also, but at all 
events their young children are not 
dying. Poor little creatures, you 
are paying with your lives for the 
reconquered honour of our unhappy 
France ; your mothers see you die 
without a murmur. Do they know 
you are gone to plead our cause 
there where justice, not force, 
reigns ? 

I pass my mornings with Madame 
Juliane, in the ambulances, nursing 
the wounded, who are now nu- 
merous. It is quite a joy to see 
them smile when we come, and to 
relieve their sufferings. They are 
all so trusting, so patient, so 
courageous. I never knew nor 
suspected before these sombre days, 
the grandeur of the human soul. 

We are constantly present at 
the death of these poor young 
fellows who have come to breathe 
their last among strangers, far from 
their villages, their families, from 
all they loved. Never one rebel- 
lious or complaining word, but great 
gentleness, which seemed to come 
of their counting themselves of 
little value. I don’t think one of 
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them died without speaking of his 
mother. A young Breton who was 
brought in dying, and who survived 
only a few hours, said to us, with a 
look I shall never forget, “ Without 
God, I could neither live nor die.” 
Poor ignorant boy, like most of his 
comrades, he could, doubtless, neither 
read nor write, and would not have 
been able to give an account of his 
faith, but his soul was in full light. 

I wish I could tell what Madame 
Juliane is to these poor fellows. A 
mother, a sister, could not be more 
tender and helpful to those who 
are dying. She speaks little, but 
each word has strength and consola- 
tion in it; she guesses their faintest 
wishes, their incoherent words; her 
mere presence calms them, and 
whispers an infinite love. 

Towards evening when we leave 
them, we go together to visit other 
sick people, other afflicted hearts 
who are not to be forgotten. Dark- 
ness sets in early, notwithstanding 
the wierd reflection from the endless 
snow that covers us like a winding- 
sheet. The sinister voice of the 
cannon sounds from moment to mo- 
ment in the deathlike silence. We 
have often great difficulty in the 
darkness that envelopes this city of 
pleasure, now become the city of 
grief, to find out the humble door 
we are in search of. Everywhere, 
in the ambulances, among the 
frozen groups at the corner of 
streets, as on the field of battle, 
where our soldiers fight without 
hope of conquering, everywhere we 
find courage, resignation, uncon- 
scious heroism. France, perhaps, is 
dying. Is it not then only natural 
her children should suffer and die 
with her ? 

We were returning from one of 
these visits one evening, a biting 
wind was driving the snow in 
eddies, groups of people were as- 
sembled before one of the mairies, 
trying by the light of a single lamp 
to read a placard announcing, they 
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said, another defeat. There were 
murmurs and maledictions. 

“ Why don’t they make some use 
of us?” said the workmen, whose 
faces looked perhaps more ghastly 
and thin by this lugubrious light 
than they were in reality, “ do they 
think we don’t know how to die 
for our country ?” 

‘* We are betrayed,” said a voice. 

No one answered. 

Farther on, a woman, alone, at 
the corner of the street, sang out 
in a trembling voice ever the same 
words to the same doleful air, 
“ Pray to God that this war finish, 
for, oh! we are suffering much.” I 
clung closer to Madame Juliane. 
This wailing song, so poignant in 
its simplicity, utterly unstrung the 
fibres of my soul. I could bear no 
longer the burden of our griefs. 

“Come,” said Madame Juliane 
to me, when we had reached her 
door, “‘ come in with me, Gertrude, 
you will take a cup of tea to warm 
yourself, and then I will take you 
back to your aunt’s.” 

We entered the dark room. Ma- 
dame Juliane lit the lamp and the 
fire, which she had left prepared in 
the morning. 

* In a short time,” she said, “I 
shall have neither coal nor wood; 
the cold may perhaps diminish, but 
how many will die for want of a 
little of those precious things we 
are so prodigal of in ordinary 
times.” 

I laid my head on her knees; I 
thought my heart was going to 
break, and I cried without being 
able to stop. 

“ Poor child,” she said, kissing 
me, “‘ you are young to suffer so; 
but you will see again happy times. 
Your heart will open again to joy. 
Your life won’t all be a dark 
December day. May will come 
back with its sweet sunshine, and 
spring will bloom again upon our 
ruins.” 

“Won't you see it too?” I 
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asked, seized by a cruel presenti- 
ment. 

“T think not; but I shall have 
better than spring.” 

“ Do you feel ill?” 

“ Not precisely, but a little weak. . 
I don’t think I am mistaken.” 

“ Weak! and night and day you 
are working, without allowing your- 
self one instant’s rest. You wish 
then to die?” 

“No; but I cannot renounce 
the one joy, the one reason that 
makes me care to live. Seeing so 
much suffering around me, how 
would itbe possible for me to miser- 
ably economize the strength God 
gives me to relieve it a little? I 
think he will let me go on to the 
end, and drink to the last drop of 
the cup of our bitterness. I wish 
nothing to be spared me. The 
disciples said to their Master, 
‘Why can we not drink of the 
cup that thou drinkest of ?’ And 
we also thirst to suffer along with 
our martyr country.” 

What a contrast between those 
words and what I am for ever 
hearing at my uncle’s! Here they 
denounce the continuance of the 
war, think only of armistices, peace 
at any price, condemning all that 
denotes any dignity, and blaming 
all that is really to our honour. My 
aunt’s provisions are exhausted, and 
although some purchases have been 
made at a price that frightens me, 
we are reduced to a daily fare that 
has little in common with the tastes 
and habits of the house. My 
uncle storms, my aunt groans; she 
declares every morning that we 
shall have to surrender, that the | 
situation is become intolerable. I 
am silent, lest my indignation 
should break out. What! they 
don’t see that this resistance, these 
privations, all this wretchedness and 
torture accepted by a population 
that has but one will—that of suf- 
fering without complaining, that it 
is this that saves us from shame 
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and moral ruin. They can’t see 
that, in this way, Paris is contribut- 
ing her share to prepare for the 
morrow of the defeat, the day from 
which will date the recovery of the 
country’s character. What would 
remain to us if, unable to conquer, 
we proved ourselves unable to 
suffer ? 

Hubert returned several times; 
I was each time absent. I know 
only that he was well, that he some- 
times encamps in the fields, some- 
times in deserted houses; that he 
took part in two sorties, but as yet 
has seen the enemy only at a dis- 
tance. 


December, 1870. 


At the ambulance this morning, 
when we had finished dressing the 
wounds of our patients, I heard my 
name pronounced by Hubert, who 
had just come up to me. I led 
him into an unoccupied room, and 
there in a few words he related his 
adventures. According to him they 
were as little heroic as it was pos- 
sible to be. To lie without cover- 
ing on the frozen earth, to suffer 
hunger, to fall into ambuscades, 
and this without that passionate 
feeling there is in a man’s heart 
when he knows he is led by a strong 
hand to victory; all this Hubert 
counts as nothing. I know that 
thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of our fellow-countrymen 
suffer in the same way, even worse. 
Wounded men lie on the field of 
battle through the long freezing 
nights, without a creature coming 
to their relief; but why scorn those 
who lack opportunity only to give 
their lives? 

Hubert appeared to me to have 
gone through an _ extraordinary 
change. His eyes have a new 
light in them, his mouth has lost 
its bitter lines, his whole bearing 
has‘a firmness and calmness about 
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it that the consciousness of strength 
alonegives. I could not but gaze with 
admiration at the change produced 
by these few weeks of rude and 
manly life. He evidently perceived 
my impression. 

“ Yes,” said he, as if answering 
my thought, “ it is a time of ad- 
versity for our country, but who 
knows, it may be the renovation 
of all those of us who have taken 
their share, great or small, of dan- 
ger and duty? It was long since I 

ad felt any lifein me. That is an 
unhealthy life that shuts us up 
within the circle of our personal 
preoccupations, no matter what 
their nature. Whatever breaks 
down the wall of separation we 
are for ever raising between our- 
selves and other men, is a benefit. 
In ordinary times I should not have 
been able to exchange a word with 
true feeling in it with the men who 
have been my comrades. Well! 
our common misfortunes—and the 
same feeling animates us all—bave 
taught us to know each other and 
love each other. I now see that the 
real curse of human life is what nar- 
rows and isolates it. You have long 
understood this, Gertrude, but with 
me it is quite a recent discovery.” 

“ You had, at least, a presenti- 
ment of it formerly, Hubert, else 
you could not so quickly under- 
stand what the severest lessons 
cannot make others see.” 

“And you, Gertrude, are you 
happy ?” 

“ Yes, as much as one can be, 
seeing so much suffering.” 

“Ab! it is strange, strange. I 
never could have believed it pos- 
sible there was such plenitude of 
life in suffering itself. It seems as 
if it were the one cup capable of 
slaking our thirst.” 

“ I think,” said I, “ that no per- 
sonal suffering could have this 
power.” 

“* Perhaps you were right, Ger- 
trude, when you said to me, ‘ We 
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are no longer our individual selves, 
but a great people suffering, and 
willing to suffer.” I did not then 
understand you, but I do now. 
When I come back will you permit 
me to come here to see you?” 

“Certainly. And if you are 
wounded, Hubert ” 

“I shall not be wounded; it 
would be too good luck for me. A 
propos, what has become of Ma- 
dame Juliane ?” 

“ She is an angel of consolation 
to every one. The men all want 
her to dress their wounds, her 
hand is so light and gentle.” 

“TI should like to be converted 
to your saint, now that'I am con- 
verted a little to your religion.” 

“ Come with me; you shall see 
her.” 

We returned into the room of 
the wounded men. Madame Ju- 
liane was sitting in the midst of a 
small group of convalescents, and 
was reading forthem. She did not 
see us, and we looked at her fora 
moment in silence. 

“ But she is charming,” said 
Hubert to me in a whisper. “I 
never saw more beautiful eyes, a 
purer profile, a look of more ex- 
quisite simplicity.” 

“Then you have never met 
her?” 

“* Never.” 

“And how did you figure her to 
yourself?” 

“As a scarecrow of ugliness, 
sanctity, and affectation.” 

“ You see that your imagination 
was very ill-inspired.” 

Madame Juliane turned round. 
I mentioned Hubert’s name. She 
stretched out her hand to him, ex- 
pressing her joy at seeing him safe 
and sound. 

“TI have run no other danger 
than that of catching chilblains,’’ 
said he. 


“You make light of your suf- 
ferings,” replied Madame Juliane. 


** Here are brave fellows who have 
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taught us to understand the horrors 
of long December nights passed in 
the open air without daring to light 
an atom of fire, lest it should draw 
the enemy’s attention; and here is 
one who was brought frozen to us 
the other day, and who remained 
twenty-four hours unable to say a 
word. He knows well what it is, 
don’t you, Claude?” 

Claude smiled with a look at 
once modest and triumphant, then 
he resumed the laborious study of 
a page of syllables, following them 
with his finger with the simple seri- 
ousness of a child. 

Hubert is gone. We bade each 
other farewell as if we were to meet 
to-morrow ; and yet what poignant 
thoughts ag through the heart 
when people part from each other 
in days like these. 


December, 1870. 


We have just accompanied Mar- 
cel’s coffin to a little burial ground 
on the height. Madame Juliane 
gave her arm to the poor widow, 
who wished to follow him to his 
last dwelling-place. Three of the 
children walked after her, their 
little frozen feet sinking deep into 
the thick snow. A few women of 
the house, one or two men off duty 
at the ramparts, formed the whole 
of the humble cortége. Flakes of 
snow were falling from a low som- 
bre sky. The deep fearful sound of 
the cannon formed, as it were, 
a natural accompaniment to this 
scene of desolation. When we 
reached the slope of the burial 
ground where the grave was dug, 
we saw the plain stretched out be- 
fore us, that plain so incessantly 
steeped in blood, yet here was one 
dead man causing all these tears to 
flow ! 

Marcel died quietly; no death 
struggle. A couple of days before, 
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he called me to his bedside, and said 
to me,— 

“ It was you took away the hatred 
that was in my heart.” 

“You are mistaken, it was Ma- 
dame Juliane,” I said, astonished, 
thinking his mind was wandering, 
for I had scarcely dared to speak to 
him since that first day when I was 
so rudely repulsed. 

“Tt was she,” he replied, “ but it 
was - also; another in your place 
would not have come back. Now, 
thank God, I hate no one. I know 
that there, above, there will be no 
rich nor poor. Since the siege you 
have suflered—you too—there you 
are as pale and thin as my poor 
Mariette. You don’t know the 
good it did me to see that you 
stopped with us. Now I believe 
things that used to seem like a fable 
tome. How could I believe in the 
love of God, when I knew nothing 
but the misery of life, and the hard- 
ness and pride of men? I can’t 
explain all I thought, but I know 
you have saved me from hatred and 
despair. Now I can die in peace. 
I believe there is a Father in 
heaven, a Father who will have pity 
on my wife and my poor children ? ” 

We left him and never saw him 
again. 


December, 1870. 


This morning Hubert brought us 
a young fellow, almost a boy, danger- 
ously wounded. He placed him in 
our hands, then drawing us aside, 
said, “‘ Take the utmost care of him, 
you must not let him die.” 

When Hubert found him lying 
in his blood, several hours after 
the engagement in which he was 
wounded, the poor child, whom he 
thought dead, opened his eyes, and 
said to him,— 

“ Don’t let me die! my mother is 
a widow, two of my brothers were 
killed at Worth.” 

Hubert then—it was the wounded 
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boy who told us—wrapt him in his 
blanket, and carried him in his arms 
to the camp. 

Alas! the ball had penetrated the 
region of the heart. We can’t 
save him ; and the widow will have 
to mourn for her third son. 


January 1st, 1871. 


To-day I got up with a feeling of 
hope. It seemed as if the era of 
malediction were past, and that 
we were entering a new period, in 
which victory would return to us. 

Paris seems revived and reinvigo- 
rated under the tremendous action 
of the bombardment. We all feel 
more alive, more energetic, more 
enterprising than we did before. 
Indignation is a stimulant. 

The moment seems ripe for the 
grand sortie that the people are 
demanding. Doubtless they are 
waiting for news from without. 

The privations have become ex- 
cessive. I am assured that the poor 
are not suffering more than we are; 
I am afraid this is one of those con- 
venient illusions that is willingly 
entertained. It is, however, true 
that the difference is less great 
than at other times. We are drawn 
closer to them. 

In the ambulances the sick and 
wounded are dying from want of 
the necessary warmth and food. It 
is heart-rending. 

I have not seen Hubert for a long 
time. Madame Juliane is becoming 
a shadow of herself; I fear she will 
not see the day of deliverance... . 
I am sad even to death. 


January, 1871. 


The measure is full. The heart 
refuses to suffer more. The day 
before yesterday we had one bright 
moment. The National Guard set 
out for the sortie of the 19th. 
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Wives and children accompanied 
the battalions, mingled in the ranks, 
carrying the guns and knapsacks. 
There were no songs, nor cries, nor 
many words exchanged; but the 
calm and earnestness of a supreme 
resolution. Alas! all this heroism, 
all this abnegation, all these hearts 
that were breaking in silence, all to 
end in the defeat of Buzenval ! 

I could not go to the ambulance 
to-day. Iamill. I have fever. I 
am in despair. What answer was 
I to make our poor soldiers when 
they tell me that the people’s blood 
is flowing uselessly ? Nothing, ex- 
cept it be that the hope, faith, en- 
thusiasm, all that makes the force 
of a nation, is flowing out in tor- 
rents with this wasted blood, and 
leaving us without life. 

I have no news of Hubert. My 
uncle is not over anxious. He has 
but one thought—peace! peace! 

I—I also—would have peace ; the 
peace of a soul that hopes nothing, 
and expects nothing. 


January, 1871. 


As I was alone yesterday in the 
salon, my head buried in my hands, 
without thought or will, after writ- 
ing in my journal a few words of 
despair and weakness, Hubert sud- 
denly stood before me. He was 
deadly pale and covered with mud. 

“Are you alone in the house, 
Gertrude ?” 

“Yes. I think so. My aunt 
never returns before evening.” 

“So much the better.” 

And he dropped down upon a 
chair. 

“You were in that sortie, Hu- 
bert?” I asked. 

“Yes; I was in it. I mony 
took part in the action, but I too 
part in the rout. It was frightful ; 
heart-rending.” 

We remained a long time without 
speaking. Suffering that humiliates 
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is silent. I cried, but Hubert, I 
knew, suffered far more than I did. 
He was feverish and cast down. 

“You did then hope?” I said. 

“ Yes; I confess 1 did hope for a 
moment. I believed that the spirit 
of our race had at last fallen upon 
us, and that we had recovered the 
faith which ensures victory. But 
our leaders had neither faith, nor 
hope, nor steadfast will. Let us 
speak no more of that day. I do 
not wish to be unjust; and at this 
moment, perhaps, this is impossible. 
Thank God, those who nobly died 
have saved us from disgrace! There 
were useless but admirable acts of 
heroism.” 

“ Don’t say useless. The blood 
of our heroes will not have been 
shed invain. To doubt it would be 
to doubt God.” 

We relapsed into a long silence; 
then Hubert, suddenly springing up, 
said to me,— 

“T am going. It would be im- 
possible for me to see any one to- 
day but you. Tell my father I have 
been here, that I am safe and sound 
—safe and sound,” he repeated with 
a bitter smile, “ without having run 
even a single danger, while fathers 
of families, and men of genius, fell 
never to rise. One is ashamed to- 
day to live.” 

He went, but came back once 
more. 

“Gertrude,” said he to me, 
“when I think of France, of this 
France that I thought I did not 
love, and for which now I should 
like to die, it is you I see—for ever 
you.” 

And he went away hurriedly. 


January, 1871. 


The armistice is gps up on the 


walls: the struggle is over. We 
are beaten. We now know the dis- 
asters our armies suffered. 

lam with Madame Juliane, who 
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is now too ill to be able to leave her 
room. I shall not quit her. Alas! 
it won’t be long; I see it plainly; 
each day she is paler and weaker. 
Still she assures me she does not 
suffer, except those spasms that 
are becoming more frequent. She 
won’t allow me to sleep in her 
room; I have my bed in an adjoin- 
ing cabinet, so that should she want 
me she has only to call. 

To-day she begged me to open 
her secretary, and to give her a 
wooden box, that she might show 
me her most precious possession. 
This was three locks of hair, one 
brown with some white hairs mixed 
in it; the others fine, silky, and 
pale gold colour. 

“T wish to take them with me.” 

Then drawing out one of the let- 
ters, with which the box was filled, 
she handed it to me. 

“We were seldom separated be- 
fore the day of the great separa- 
tion,” she continued, “but yet I 
have some letters of his; you will 
burn them, Gertrude ; I would not 
wish them to be read by indifferent 
eyes. Keep the envelope of this; 
there you will see my name.” 

I read with astonishment a name 
well known as that of an opulent 
and well-known family. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “that is my 
name. When I came to Paris to 
lead a life so little in conformity 
with the ideas of my husband’s rela- 
tions, I was unwilling to inflict on 
them the annoyance of seeing their 
name attracting criticisms and judg- 
ments of every kind. I had no 
duty to fulfil towards them, save 
that of not shocking them by what 
they called my madness. Never 
having resided in Paris, I was not 
personally known, and I knew I 
could live as I wished, without 
exciting any particular attention. 
Therefore I simply took my chris- 
tian name—that which my husband 
called me by during the ten years 
of our married life. I felt as if this 
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familiar name kept me near those 
who had given it tome. No one, 
believe, ever guessed the other.” 

“How had you the courage to 
exchange your easy, refined life for 
the life of fatigue and privations 
you have been leading here?” 

“It needed no courage to do it. 
The real difficulty is to break away 
from our surroundings, to set our- 
selves in opposition to all the cus- 
toms and laws that rule our little 
world, to endure criticisms, false 
interpretations. I had none of 
these obstacles to contend with. 
During the first months of my 
widowhood I lived in complete 
solitude: when, later on, I dis- 
appeared from the circle of my 
relations, no one felt particularly 
uneasy. One is quickly forgotten 
by those whose friendship is fitful. 
One sole friend remained to me; 
she sometimes writes, and her 
friendship is the last living tie 
that binds me to the past.” 

Madame Juliane cannot speak 
long of herself. 

“Your existence,” she went on 
to say, “will, no doubt, be less 
simple ‘than mine has been for the 
last few years. Nothing gives unity 
to a life like a great grief; but this 
unity may also be produced by the 
feeling that inspired that grief. 
You, Gertrude, could never live a 
selfish, frivolous life. You never 
could do so without suffering; 
but now ni 

“Oh! now,” I exclaimed, “it 
seems to me impossible that I 
could ever have a thought about 
my personal happiness.” 

“Don’t think this. The desire 
to be happy will return—it ought 
to return, for it is legitimate. 
Happiness is the full, free expan- 
sion of all our faculties; external 
circumstances are for very little in 
this, except in so far as they allow 
us to obey the higher law of our 
being, which is to love, to act—in 
a word, to live. Gertrude, you 
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will be happy, I have the full 
assurance of it; for you will be 
loved, and you will love with your 
whole soul. But far from this love 
shutting up and narrowing your 
heart, it will make it a centre of 
great love, deep and burning enough 
to pour itself out in all generous 
sympathy and compassion. You 
will be willing to suffer much in 
order to love much. To love is the 
eternal life.” 

“Let me stay with you,” I said 
to her, resting my head upon her 
knees, as I loved to do in such hours 
as this. 

The fire had gone out. We had 
scarcely any fuel left. I felt 
Madame Juliane’s hands were cold 
as ice. She kissed me tenderly, 
and entreated me to go, that I 
might not take cold. I obeyed, 
but I had never quitted her with 
such reluctance. 

In spite of the cold, I was unable 
to resist the wish to write down 
our conversation. No noise in her 


room. No doubt she has gone to 
bed without my noticing it. I 
shall do so likewise, so as not to 
disturb her sleep. 


January, 1871. 


Her sleep! nothing can dis- 
turb it more. When I entered 
her room this morning, I found her 
in the arm-chair where I had left 
her last evening, her head was 
slightly thrown back, one hand was 
hanging down, the other resting on 
her lap. The attitude was so na- 
tural, so easy, that for a moment I 
was merely astonished that she had 
not been in bed. A second glance 
revealed the rigidity of the features, 
the vacant eyes, the absolute immo- 
bility. I had seen death often. 
I knew that it was here. Oh! 
why had I quitted her? Why left 
her alone ? How had I not guessed ? 
How not seen? I might have 
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prevented her dying. I felt my- 
self deadly cold at heart, nothing 
more. I shed no tears, called no 
one. I seemed to feel myself in a 
world that had suddenly become 
a desert. 

The femme de ménage knocked at 
the door. I did not answer, though 
I heard her. She opened it, and 
stood in consternation on the thres- 
hold. 

At length, approaching me and 
touching me as if to rouse me up, 
she said,— 

“ T shall go for a doctor.” 

* No,” I answered, “ it is useless, 
I know she is dead; let us place 
her on the bed.” 

I stood up to lift her, but my 
eyes felt covered as witha veil. I 
felt nothing solid under my feet, I 
lost. consciousness. 

When I recovered, I thought at 
first it had all been a dream, but a 
dream would not have left me so 
shattered. I was on my bed, 
dressed; the door that separated 
my room from Madame Juliane’s 
was open, I heard some one moving. 
‘Was it she? Was I again to see 
her with her sweet smile? No. 
According as my mind recovered 
its clearness, the consciousness of 
the horrible reality came back upon 
me. I stole gently out of my 
room into hers. The femme de 
ménage was sitting in a corner with 
her arms crossed; on the bed lay 
Madame Juliane, white, calm, more 
beautiful in death than in life. She 
seemed to smile. I kuelt down 
near her, hiding my head in the 
white sheet that covered her. I 
heard the woman leave the room; 
it was a relief, for I wanted to be 
alone with what was left me of my 
one friend. Some one entered—I 
did not stir—and knelt beside me. 
A hand gently took mine. 

“ Gertrude!” said Hubert’s voice. 

He! what did he come for 
there? I can’t say why, but at 
the sound of this voice I felt all 
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the fibres of my being give way, 
and I cried as if I never again could 
stop. 

Hubert made me sit down, and 
stood by my side without attempt- 
ing to stop my tears. 

Later on, I heard that he had 
come in the morning to make in- 
—. just at the moment I had 
ainted away; that he had gone 
through all the necessary formali- 
ties, and that the doctor, who had 
been sent for, ordered that I should 
be left entirely quiet till I returned 
of myself to consciousness. 

“ My step-mother has been out 
since morning,” said he to me, “ so 
that I have not been able to bring 
her to you. Besides, Gertrude, it 
seemed to me that it is I that 
should take care of you.” 

“You will let me stay here, 
Hubert ?” 

“ Not to-night. A person who 
was attached to her will watch by 
her side with the nurse. You will 
return to-morrow morning.” 

I recollected a promise I had 
made Madame Juliane, and I opened 
the drawer from which I had seen 
her take the box. A letter attracted 
my attention, it was addressed to 
me. I took it, and sat down, 
trembling. 

“ You must read it,” said Hu- 
bert, “ it may perhaps contain in- 
structions which we shall have to 
follow.” 

I read it, with my eyes obscured 
by tears, then placed it in his 
hands. It was as follows :— 


“My beloved Gertrude, 

“T wish before I die to tell 
you that your affection has been 
one of my greatest joys. . May 
God bless you for all the good you 
have done me. 

“ Your life will be a happy and 
beautiful one, I have the firm hope 
of this. You know that the reward 
of those who love is to love still 
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“Tt is you alone I can ask to 
realize a desire, a secret wish which 
I have never spoken to you about. 
I count on you, the companion of 
my last days. 

“IT wish to be buried with those 
I have most loved on earth, with 
the poor, in the fosse commune. 

“T have often asked myself if 
this wish had its root in a senti- 
ment of pride, would it be a mere 
empty show? I don’t think so. 
Do what I could I was removed 
from them in life, but my desire is 
to be with them in death. 

“Having no family, this can 
cause pain to no one, and there 
may be some wounded hearts to 
whom it would be balm to feel me 
more really one of them than they 
would believe me without this.” 


We looked at each other in 
silence. 

“ We must do as she desires,” I 
said to Hubert. 

“TI shall go alter the instruc- 
tions I have given,” he replied; 
* but she will not be understood.” 

What does it signify? She was 
not understood in her lifetime. She 
knew it well, moreover, when she 
wrote these lines. 

When I returned to my aunt's, I 
had to undergo her sympathy. Un- 
dergo is really the word. It was 
so hard for me to listen to her 
speaking of Madame Juliane, ana- 
lyzing her, judging her, praising 
her even, with such utter incapa- 
city of comprehending her. It 
was beyond endurance. There, 
ever before my eyes, was that pale 
face with its mysterious radiance, 
and I would have given the world 
that no one mentioned her name. 
Vulgar appreciations are a torture 
when they touch not a living per- 
son but a beloved memory. 

“The poor woman did not know 
how to manage,” said my aunt. 
“ She killed herself without any ad- 
vantage to herself or others. She 
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was morbid, and could see nothing 
in its true light. Her death is one 
more proof how fatal a thing exag- 
geration is. She never would listen 
to my advice, and there is where it 
has brought her! A little good 
sense and reason is better than 
grand sentiments and superhuman 
virtues. I always knew she was on 
the wrong road, but she would 
listen to no one. She did a great 
deal of harm among the poor, not 
knowing how to tell them the salu- 
tary truths they ought to be taught, 
and she spoiled them as well. Have 
I not seen her carrying flowers or 
books to people who had hardly 
bread enough, as if a pot-au-feu 
would not have been much more 
to the purpose. I don’t approve 
of these romantic ways of acting. 
We can’t change the order of 
things that God has established 
here below. To judge from her 
manner of speaking and writing, 
Madame Juliane must have been 
. an educated woman, but she must 


have lived among a rather vulgar 
set, else she never could have been 
satisfied with the society of these 


people. There is at bottom great 
pride in preferring the company of 
your inferiors to that of your equals. 
You can playa part there you could 
not anywhere else, and you are 
pleased with yourself for your con- 
descension.” 


February, 1871. 


Hubert and I followed the fune- 
ral procession. Some poor people, 
women and children especially, 
joined us. How they heard of 
their friend’s death 1 can’t say; 
yet there they were, and never 
did I see a more touching cortége. 
Genuine grief was written on these 
thin faces that hunger and suffer- 
ing had hollowed out. Few words, 
but many tears—such was her fune- 
ral oration. 

Some persons present expressed 
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surprise at seeing the coffin taken 
in the direction of the fosse com- 
mune. 

“Was it, then, that she wished 
to be buried in this way?” asked 
a workman, who was walking be- 
hind me. 

“She loved those who go there,” 
replied a woman who was carrying 
in her arms a half-starved baby. 
“She wished to be with us in the 
grave; had it not been for her this 
poor child would be there now. 
Ah! we’ll never find her like 
No.” 

All dispersed silently, and we 
came back alone. Hubert, with- 
out consulting me, brought me to 
Madame Juliane’s room. It was 
where I most wished to be. 

We spoke for a few minutes of 
her, then were silent. I thought 
of all she had said to me, thought 
of all I should like to hear her say. 
What a solitude! 

“Gertrude!” said a voice close 
to me. 

I trembled, and felt myself drawn 
away from these thoughts as though 
drawn up out of a grave. 

“‘ Gertrude!” repeated Hubert, 
taking my two hands in his; he 
looked deep into my eyes, deep, 
rather into my soul. 

“T love you, don’t you know it? 
and you love me, too, Gertrude ? ” 

Before he had spoken I did not 
know it, but when I heard him, I 
knew what he said was true. And 
I answered without hesitating,— 

“ Yes, Hubert, I love you.” 

What we then said to each other 
I shall not attempt to repeat; what 
would be the use, besides? Which 
of us will ever forget it? It is the 
sacred hour of our life, I would not 
profane it. 


February, 1871. 


The greatest things have their 
comic aspect. I cannot help feeling 
a little amused at the extreme and 
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evident annoyance that Hubert feels 
at the approbation which my aunt 
so liberally bestows upon us. She 
appears perfectly satisfied, and after 
having persuaded herself, she en- 
deavours to persuade others that 
it is to her we owe all our hap- 
piness. 

“They never would have under- 
stood each other, but for me,” we 
heard her say to one of our relations 
to whom she was announcing our 
marriage. ‘‘ My dear son had pre- 
judices against poor Gertrude, he 
was not even polite to her; but 
he ended in discovering her good 
qualities, which I from the first 
moment was able to discern. It 
must be admitted that my niece has 
greatly improved since she bas been 
living with us, infinitely developed. 
She is a very good girl, has real 
merits, and I have no doubt that 
with the examples she will have 
before her eyes, and the advice 
which I shall always be ready to 
give her, that she will become a 
good and charming woman. It is 
a perfectly suitable and advantage- 
ous marriage for both parties.” 

My aunt never suspected when 
she was saying this that Hubert and 
I were in the adjoining room, very 
much embarrassed at finding our- 
selves the subject of the conversa- 
tion of the two ladies who had just 
entered the other room. 

Hubert’s face flushed with anger. 
What was to be done? To show 
ourselves would have been dis- 
agreeable for all parties, and we 
had no desire to hear the rest. I 
did the only thing that was possible, 
and courageously shut the folding 
doors. 

“Ah!” said Hubert, with a look 
of despair, “she will find means of 
spoiling for me even the happiness 
of loving you, Gertrude. She would 
make kitchen prose out of the 
divinest poem.” 

“ Let us not give her such power 
over us. After all, what does it 
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signify how others read our history, 
if to ourselves it is beautiful and 
poetical. How many lives that are 
merely a dull, common page to in- 
different eyes, would be to those 
who knew the secret of them, the 
loveliest and sweetest of poems.” 

Hubert allowed himself to be 
calmed down, and we soon forgot 
all while reading a page of our own 
life’s poem. 

When he is with my uncle and 
aunt, Hubert becomes again, not 
himself, but what he used to be. 
But it no longer freezes me, now I 
know him too well. 

Our marriage is to take place 
on the 10th of March, without fuss 
or féte, as suits this time of our 
country’s mourning. Immediately 
after we leave for Chanzane. 


March, 1871. 


Fraiilein Thusnelda is gone to 
carry her thin driblet of individuality 
to the great German fatherland. 
Virginie is come back accompanied 
by the friends with whom she had 
been staying. She is greatly changed, 
thinner and paler. To look at her 
one might suppose she had suffered 
a severer siege than we had. I am 
certain she has suffered, and that 
she is no longer the same Virginie 
that left us in September. My 
aunt does not seem to perceive this ; 
the whole evening she passed de- 
scribing our sufferings, our priva- 
tions, her own courage and great 
devotion. 

“We really did suffer more than 
the poor,” she said to us. “ As for 
me I know perfectly I had more 
trouble, more night watchings, more 
fatigue than any of my poor women; 
they know it too. One of them said 
to me this morning, ‘ Ah, madame, 
we do not dare to complain when 
we think of you.’” 

“ Well, my honest woman,” I an- 
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swered her, “let it be a lesson to 
you! You fancy that we ladies do 
nothing but rest ourselves all day 
long; there are some amongst us 
who know what it is to work better, 
pernens, than youdo. Had I not 
een accustomed to work could I 
have borne all that I have borne 
this winter? Did you ever see me 
discouraged or out of temper? I 
only did my duty; but it is some- 
thing to do one’s duty in times like 
those we have passed through. 
The best consolation is to be able 
to render one’s self this testimony.” 

Virginie followed me to my room, 
and asked permission to come in. 

“T shall never be consoled for 
having been away from Paris— 
away from my country during this 
fearful winter,” she said tome. “I 
could have done but little, I know, 
but at all events I could have 
suffered with you.” 

“And you did suffer, Virginie,” 
I answered, kissing her. 

“ Ah! yes, but in a cruel way, an 
irritating way; while your hearts 
were enlarged by the feeling of a 
common suffering, mine was shut 
in and contracted by isolation. 
Fraiilein Thusnelda did her best to 
be kind and sympathetic, but I 
could not bear her. I hated her. 
As to the others, they lived as if 
nothing unusual were going on, 
and thought as little of our poor 
France as the Chinese could have 
done. I despised them. They no 
doubt supposed that I, neither, felt 
anything. It is true I did not let 
them see, but at night in my room 
I cried whole hours. O, Gertrude, 
I am not a log or a stone as they 
take me to be.” 

I listened with amazement to 
Virginie. The misfortunes of all 
had then wakened up her dormant 
soul. 

“ Listen, Gertrude,” she went on, 
“you must tell Hubert I am not so 
cold and stupid as he thinks. I 
know I shall never be lovable, nor 
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gracious, nor witty. I know I shall 

never be able to get out what I feel, 

but I might, perhaps, become a little 

useful—don’t you think so?” 

We remained a long time toge- 

ther. It was a new Virginie that 

I was learning to know. We had 

all been unjust towards her. She 

has a living soul that no one 

guessed, 


Chanzane, June, 1871. 


I have written nothing these two 
months of torture. My God! when 
we quitted our Paris, vanquished, 
but so noble in her defeat, who 
would have said it was about to be 
turned into a hell of hatred and 
crimes? We have been able to 
follow only from a distance this 
horrible drama. The freshness and 
calm of nature here, that I used to 
love, now oppresses us. I would 
exchange all those fields of flowers, 
all those paths and lanes winding 
among hedges of woodbine, for one 
burning paving-stone wet with blood 
of our unfortunate city. 


June, 1871. 


We are in Paris. We found it 
sinister-looking, and still smoking. 
Blood, ruins, hearts exasperated, 
minds maddened, without rule or 
compass, imaginations haunted by 
most horrible recollections, enemies 
everywhere, on all sides executions 
and victims, society distracted, given 
up to a blind frenzy of fear and 
hatred—this is what we found, in 
place of the great people, all bound 
together as brothers, that we be- 
lieved in, that we had seen, for it 
was no illusion: we had lived their 
life. We,too, had been carried along 
upon the current of their generous 
enthusiasm. And this same people 
had allowed themselves to be drawn 
into a fratricidal war, under no 
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other flag than savage hatred, and 
this in presence of an enemy 
triumphing over their uttermost 
disgrace ! 

Had this frightful change in the 
public mind been described to us, 
we could hardly have believed it. 
Yet we must believe it: but who 
can explain it ? 

Here in this Paris, strewn with 
visible ruins, and hidden ruins, lies 
henceforth our field of labour. 
Hubert and I have come back to 
it, having but one will to labour, in 
order to elevate, to comfort, to 

ucify, to instruct this guilty, un- 
saa people, but one soul to suffer 
with them. Life now seems beau- 
tiful to me, since we are two to 
strive henceforth together to fathom 
its depths. 

I am certain that to live for self, 
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A CREED FOR ALL. 


By rue Lonpon Hermit. 


O ave not to the world thy love, 
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even when two lives are blended 
into one, is to condemn one’s self 
to moral poverty, is to lose one’s 
life. Our love would be a fountain 
soon dried up were it not to pour 
itself out in broad streams of 
sympathy. Were my happiness to 
imprison me in one narrow circle, I 
would not have it. 

We shall be asked, perhaps, what 
we intend to do in this vast ocean 
of poverty, prejudice, ignorance, 
and deadly hate? Our small taper 
can, I know, carry but very little 
light into this thick darkness, but 
we shall not be alone. Others have 
felt what we felt, thought what we 
thought, and wish what we wish. 
Gradually we shall recognize each 
other, join to labour together. The 
future belongs to those who know 
how to will and hope. 







Howe'er its pleasures may allure ; 
There is a realm beyond, above, 


Whose joys are far more bright and sure. 


How great may be thine unbelief, 


These truths are native to the mind— 
That man is weak, that life is brief, 


Death comes, and “ there is more behind.” 


Yet, tho’ thy normal creed be all 
Confirm’d by orthodoxy’s seal, 


The cold, cold shade of doubt will fall, 


At times, upon thy warmest zeal. 











A Creed for All. 


Our future life, perchance, is far 
From all that sages teach or guess ; 
We know but little what we are, 
And what we may be, even less. 


But whatsoe’er may lie beyond 
The awful curtain of our fate, 

The robes hereafter to be donned 
Are woven in our present state. 


The Atheist may laugh to scorn 
The thought of an immortal part ; 
And say that men in vain are born— 
He disbelieves it in his heart. 


Then, honest doubter, quit the maze 
Of dogmas evermore contending ; 
It is a weary waste of days 
To watch a battle never ending. 


Go where a freer air is breathed, 
Some spot is surely to be found; 

Where combatants, their weapons sheathed, 
May meet as on a neutral ground. 


There is a path we should pursue, 
A broader road we ought to shun, 
A life to live, a work to do, 
A death to die, for every one. 


Know all you may, do all you can, 
Believe your utmost, and rely 

That doubts will all be solved, when man 
Shall see with an immortal eye. 











Tue Great Schism that has proved 
such a stumbling-block in the way 
of Papal Infallibility was brought 
to a close, as we have seen, by the 
resolute action of the Emperor 
Sigismund and the Council of Con- 
stance, who deposed all the rival 
Popes and elected Martin V. On 
the death of Martin, Feb. 20, 1431, 
a Venetian cardinal was elected 
his successor. He took the title 
of Eugenius IV., and was scarcely 
seated on the Pontifical throne 
before he involved himself in a 
fierce contest with the relatives of 
the deceased Pope. 

Believing that Martin had left 
behind him an immense treasure, 
which his brothers and other rela- 
tives had appropriated, Eugenius 
summoned them to render an ac- 
count, on the ground that the 
Roman See was his heir. Of this 
summons they took no notice, 
whereupon Eugenius ordered the 
Colonna palace toibe searched, and 
his minions, as Bower says, “ex- 
ceeding their commission, instead 
of searching, plundered the palace 
of all its rich furniture, and of 
everything else they thought of 
any value.” 

Enraged at such an outrage, the 
Colonnas flew to arms, assembled 
their friends and adherents, over- 
whelmed the Papal guards, besieged 
the Pope in his palace, and would 
have captured him had not the 
Roman people, dreading the great 
power of the Colonna family, taken 
the part of the Pope. 

Thus a civil war was kindled 
within the walls of the city. 
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Eugenius, of course, thundered 
his curses and excommunications 
against the Colonnas and their 
adherents, depriving them of all 
their dignities, and declaring their 
possessions forfeited. Sustained by 
the population, he had sufficient 
power at bis command to seize all 
the Colonnas in Rome. “ His ven- 
geance,” observes Milman (Latin 
Christianity, b. xiii. ¢. xi.), “ was 
unscrupulous. He tortured Otho, 
the treasurer of Pope Martin, an 
aged man, till he expired.” Two 
hundred Roman citizens perished 
on the scaffold, as Muratori attests 
(Ann. d’/talia, Sub., ann. 1431; 
Vit. Eugen. 8. R. L. iv.). The 
palace of Pope Martin was not only 
sacked, but razed to the ground; 
and his arms were effaced from all 
public monuments. 

But ultimately Eugenius was 
unable, even with the aid of a 
large body of hired mercenaries, 
to overcome the Colonnas; his 
anathemas and excommunications 
were as impotent and valueless as 
the idle wind, when he was not 
strong enough to enforce them. 
At last he was compelled to appeal 
for assistance to. the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, who interposed and made 
peace. He required the Pope to 
withdraw all the anathemas, ex- 
communications, and forfeitures he 
had so imperiously pronounced 
against the Colonnas, their friends 
and adherents. ‘This, the humiliated 
and powerless Pontiff consented to 
do, while he even professed to 
receive the Colonnas as especially 
worthy of his favour! 
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The late Pope, as already stated, 
had appointed a general council to 
assemble at Basil in July, 1431, the 
principal object in view being the 
reformation of the crying abuses 
that overwhelmed the Church. The 
Council did assemble on the 23rd 
of July, but as the fathers appeared 
desirous of conciliating the “Bo- 
hemian heretics” by sending them 
a kindly letter of invitation to 
attend the Council, Eugenius, with- 
out consulting any one, arbitrarily 
ordered his cardinal-legate, by 
letter dated Nov. 11, to dissolve 
the Council, and appoint another 
to meet in eighteen months at 
Bologna. 

This unjustifiable proceeding— 
the arbitrary and unexpected dis- 
solution of a Council assembled in 
compliance with the decree of his 
infallible predecessor, issued under 
the direction of the (£cumenical 
Council of Constance, to all of 
which Eugenius was a consenting 
party—met with the marked and 
indignant disapproval of the legate, 
who refused to make the Pope’s 
letter known. “So precipitate a 
resolution in the Pope,” observes 
Bower, “surprised beyond measure 
the legate. But, being a man of 
discretion and prudence, he con- 
cealed it from the fathers of the 
Council, and in his answer to the 
Pope’s letter, remonstrated in the 
strongest terms against it, laying 
before his Holiness the scandal it 
would give to Catholics as well as 
to heretics, showing, with great 
freedom, the futility of the reasons 
he had alleged for the intended 
dissolution, and even telling him, 
in plain words, that the Council 
would not be dissolved, and that he 
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had much better not attempt it.” 
—Hist of Popes, vol. vii. p. 241. 

As the cardinal-legate did not 
receive any reply to his spirited 
remonstrance, he concluded the 
Pope had acquiesced in his reasons 
for continuing the Council. Ac- 
cordingly, business proceeded, 
when, on the 18th of December, 
without any warning, Eugenius 
published a bull, dissolving the 
Council—the true reason for such 
a step being that the Council was 
assembled in a foreign state, and 
was therefore in an independent 
position, while he desired that any 
Council he assembled should meet 
in Italy, so as to be under his own 
immediate and direct influence.* 

The Emperor, to whom the Pope 
sent a copy of his bull, resented the 
arbitrary dissolution of the Council, 
and earnestly entreated the Pope, 
as he valued the peace and unity of 
the Church, and his own reputation, 
to revoke the decree, and to preside 
over the Council in person.—Concil. 
Labbei, tom. 2, col. 940-55. 

When the Papal bull of dissolu- 
tion reached the fathers at Basil, 
instead of yielding servile obedience 
to it, they boldly met the aggressive 
and imperious act of the Pope by 
re-affirming the declarations of the 
Council of Constance to this effect 
—that a general council, lawfully 
assembled, has its power imme- 
diately from Christ, which every 
one, of what state or dignity soever, 
even the Papal, is bound to obey in 
things appertaining to the Faith, to 
the extirpation of schism, and to 
the reformation of the Church in 
its head and members; and that 
whosoever, of whatever dignity, 
even the Pope, shall refuse to obey 


* Basil was then a free city conveniently situated on the Rhine, and its independence. 
was secured by the arms of the confederated Swiss. ‘ , 
The divine authority of the Council of Basil, like that of Constance, is neither fully 


admitted nor altogether denied by the partisans of the Papacy. 


Bat we have Popes acknow- 


ledging the divine inspiration and supremacy of both, and the ablest canonists have upheld 


their authority. 
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the decrees, statutes, and mandates 
of a general council, lawfully as- 
sembled, shall be duly punished.” 

In addition to these most im- 
portant declarations, the Basil 
fathers further decreed that no 
power upon earth, no, not the 
Papal, can adjourn, translate, or 
dissolve the present Council as- 
sembled at Basil without the con- 
sent of the Council itself. This 
decree struck at the very root of 
the Pope’s usurping pretensions, 
and affirmed the great fundamental 
principle of the Gallican Church, 
with which the great body of 
learned canonists concurred, that 
the Pope is subject to the supreme 
authority of a general council—a 
principle that was betrayed and 
surrendered by the sanction ac- 
corded to the Vatican decree of 
1870. 

The Basil fathers then proceeded 
to adopt vigorous and decisive 
measures. They summoned the 
Pope to appear in person, or by 
duly appointed legates, with full 
powers to represent him before the 
Council, and, as their summons was 
not obeyed, they in due course 
solemnly pronounced him guilty of 
contumacy. He was then formally 
warned that if he did not revoke, 
within sixty days, his bull dissolv- 
ing the Council, he should be pro- 
ceeded against and deposed. 

Apparently ignoring the proceed- 
ings of the Council, the Pope seemed 
inclined to brave its displeasure and 
defy its authority. The sixty days 
expired on the 19th of Feb., 1433, 
when the fathers finally determined 
to suspend him, at their next meet- 
ing, from the exercise of all pontifi- 
cal functions. But the Pope had, 
at the last moment, taken alarm, 
and, by a diploma, dated the 14th 
of Feb., three days before the ex- 
piration of the sixty allowed him, 
confirmed the Council, and appointed 
four cardinals to preside in his name. 
But the fathers repudiated his con- 
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firmation. They maintained that 
the Council had been lawfully as- 
sembled, and, therefore, required 
no confirmation. They refused to 
receive the Pope’s Jegates, and in- 
sisted that he should, in the first 
instance, revoke, in express terms, 
the bull by which he pretended to 
dissolve the Council. “ And,” as 
Gibbon observes, “to mark their 
jurisdiction over the prince as well 
as the priest, they assumed the 
government of Avignon, annulled 
the alienation of the sacred patri- 
mony, and protected Rome from 
the imposition of new taxes. Their 
boldness was justified not only by 
the general opinion of the clergy, 
but by the support and power of 
the first monarchs of Christendom. 
The Emperor Sigismund declared 
himself the servant and protector 
of the Synod; Germany and France 
adhered to their cause; the Duke of 
Milan was the enemy of Eugenius; 
and he was driven from the Vatican 
by an insurrection of the Roman 
people.” —Decline and Fall, c. \xvi. 
Finding the Fathers determined 
and firm, Eugenius was at last com- 
pelled to yield, and make his peace 
with the Council; though by doing 
so he compromised, indeed aban- 
doned, his pretensions to supremacy 
and infallibility!' By a most humil- 
iating bull, dated 15th of December, 
1433, he acknowledged the Holy 
General Council of Basil to have 
been lawfully assembled, and law- 
fully continued, although he had dis- 
solved it. He declared what had 
been done by him, or in his name, 
in derogation of the Council, its 
lawfulness and authority, to be ut- 
terly null and void; and, further to 
satisfy the fathers, he retracted a 
letter against the Council which had 
been ascribed to him, but which he 
solemnly protested was not written 
by him, nor with his knowledge 
or consent !—Ooncil., tom. 12, col. 
947. 
Thus, the submission of Eugenius 
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was complete, most humiliating and 
abject, and totally inconsistent with 
the Ultramontane dogma of Papal 
supremacy. It is impossible to 
explain it away. It forms one link 
in an important chain of historical 
events, that appeal with irresistible 
cogency to the common sense of 
mankind, against the ambitious 
usurpations and supernatural pre- 
tensions of the Papacy. 

By the submission of Eugenius 
peace was, for the time being, patched 
up between him and the Council, 
which continued to sit for several 
sessions, and laboured with some 
earnestness to reform the notorious 
abuses that corrupted the Church and 


scandalized Christianity.* In the 
year 1436, the fathers proposed to 
adjourn the Council for a time to 
reassemble at Avignon, or Basil; 
but Eugenius was determined to 
avoid, if possible, the reassembling 
of the Council anywhere except in 
Italy, where his own influence pre- 
dominated ; and thus another rup- 
ture took place. 

The Basilian fathers at once as- 
sumed high ground, and asserted 
their supreme prerogative. “They 
stood firm on the unshaken ground of 
established orthodoxy,” as Milman 
critically observes. Eugenius re- 
fused to concur in the Council 
meeting at any place outside Italy, 


* One of the reforms most pressingly urgel on the Basilian Council by the Emperor 
Sigismund related to the all-important question—the celibacy of the clergy. 

John of Lubeck had the Emperor’s commands to bring the matter before the fathers, and 
urge, in his name, and in the interests of public morality, the abrogation of the fatal law of 
celibacy that led to so much disgraceful scandal and crime. 

John of Lubeck, reputed for his wit and jesting humour, performed the duty imposed on 
him with great fearlessness and unction. He presented an array of facts fearful to contem- 
plate. He showed how, after centuries spent in striving to enforce clerical celibacy, matters 
were in a more fearful state than ever, and discipline was wholly despised; for he 
declared that the clergy, as a rule, were living with concubines, in adultery, or worse. They 
were hated by the laity as violators of domestic sanctity, and confession had become odious. 

It was urged that the Greek Church admitted marriage ; that the priests of the Old and 
New Testaments were married ; and that under the existing system the wealth of the Church 
was being alienated to their illegitimate offspring. 

It is a notable fact that a majority of the Council favourably regarded the proposal to 
abolish clerical celibacy—res erat complurimis accepta, sed tempori non convenire. The old 
clergy, whose days of marriage, as Milman observes, had gone by, excepted to the proposed 
reform ; and also the monks, who were jealous lest the secular clergy should have privileges 
denied to themselves. 

Yet the Cardinal of St. Peter declared, in the spirit, almost in the words, of old Paphnutius 
at Nicwa, that, though himself aged, he earnestly desired that wives should be restored to the 
priesthood. Quamvis senio gravor, neque mentem habeo ad conjugium, sanctum tamen 
arbitror, uxores restitui sacerdotibus: quia non est omnibus gratia Dei concessa, ut legi 
lumborum resistant, ut de Paulo legimus. 

Milman quotes a curious passage, that we do not remember having met with before, from 
the Nemus Unionis of Theo, & Niem (Tr. vi. c. 35), about the operation of clerical celibacy 
in Norway and our own sainted isle. 

The Norwegians, both lay and clerical, were great drinkers of ale, and would drink 
against each other till neither could stand. But in both Norway and Ireland bishops and 
priests publicly kept their concubines ; and when the bishops went on their visitations, the 
clergy insisted that they should take their own amasie with them, lest they should be 
tempted by the superior beauty of those of the clergy ! 

If the clergyman had not a focaria, he paid double procurations—ut prevaricator 
paternarum traditionum Episcopo Visitante proinde procurationes duplicis ministrabat. 

In Ireland in those days, the so-called ‘‘ wives” of the clergy—ac etiam presbyterorum 
amasie seu uxores in eisdem partibus, statu et gradu in Ecclesia, in mensis, ewndo, 
sidendo, et stando, ceteris dominabus etiam militaribus preponuntur. 

The same marriage or concubinage, with the advancement of the children—Zx fado 
complexu nati—to benefices, prevailed in Germany, Spain, Portugal, and most other coune 
tries where the Papacy held sway. 

15—2 
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though doing so would accommodate 
the great majority of the Western 
bishops. hereupon the Council 
charged him with the mal-adminis- 
tration of his office, with simony, 
with a breach of the oath he had 
taken at his election, with a scanda- 
lous abuse of his functions as pontiff, 
and, “by virtue of the authority, 
which they had received immediately 
from Christ, over all persons of 
whatever rank and dignity soever, 
the Papal not excepted,” they sum- 
moned him to appear before them 
within sixty days, and answer said 
charges. 

Eugenius responded to this sum- 
mons by publishing a decree in 
which he claimed the power of re- 
moving the Council from Basil to 
Ferrara in Italy ; he justified his 
doing so, by alleging that the Basil 
fathers sought to sow the seeds of 
disunion between the Head of the 
Church and its members, and pre- 
pare the way for a new schism. 

In answer to this accusation, the 
Basil Council declared, that the 
eee Holy General Council had 

een assembled to reform the 
Church in its Head and members ; 
that they had, pursuant to that 
laudable design, applied themselves 
to the redressing of numberless 
abuses ; but as those abuses were very 
advantageous and profitable to the 
Apostolic See, his Holiness had made 
it his business to defeat all their en- 
deavours, and therefore should he 
obstinately persist in opposing the 
necessary reformation, and thus 
cause a new schism, he alone would 
be answerable for it. And they con- 
cluded by observing that while the 
Popeaccused themas the authors of a 
new schism, he was himself attempt- 
ing to introduce a schism of the most 
dangerous character that had ever 
been known in the Church—the 
schism of one general council in 
opposition toanother.—Conci/., tom. 
12, col. 716. 
The Pope persisted in his head- 
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long course. He assembled his 
own Council at Ferrara in January, 
1438, and presided in person, but he 
only mustered twenty-two bishops, 
mostly Italians, who acknowledged 
his authority. “The thin appear- 
ance of the universal Synod of 
Ferrara,” observes Gibbon “ be- 
trayed the Pope’s weakness.” Yet 
Eugenius proceeded to fulminate 
his anathemas against the Basil 
fathers, if they did not attend at 
Ferrara and acknowledge his supre- 
macy, while he even went so far as 
to order the civil authorities of 
Basil to hunt the fathers out of 
their city, forbidding even necessary 
food to be sold to them under the 
severest ecclesiastical penalties. 
Papal arrogance was never rendered 
more ridiculous than in this in- 
stance, for no matter how vehe- 
mently Eugenius might curse and 
prescribe, he was utterly powerless 
to enforce and execute. 

The contest between the Pope 
and the Basil fathers continued, 
until, at last, they resolved to proceed 
to the extreme course of solemnly 
suspending the Pope, the infallible 
Vicar! the Father of Christendom ! 
This they did by a decree, in which 
they declared him guilty of con- 
tumacy, and, in consequence thereof, 
suspended him from all Papal juris- 
diction, both spiritual and temporal, 
forbidding all Ecclesiastics, under 
penalty of excommunication, and 
forfeiture of their benefices, to ac- 
knowledge or obey him! 

The Basil fathers went further 
still. The Pope persevered with 
his Council at Ferrara, and a 
ridiculous attempt was made to 
arrange the differences that sepa- 
rated the Greek and Roman 
Churches; but in May, 1430, the 
Basil fathers proclaimed three 
cardinal propositions, as eternal 
truths of the Catholic faith. These 
propositions lay the axe to the root 
of all Papal usurpations and Ul- 
tramontane pretensions. They are: 
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First.—That a general council, 
representing the Church Universal, 
is above a Pope and every other 
person, as has been declared by the 
Council of Constance, and this of 
Basil, is a truth of the Catholic 
Faith. 

Second.—That the Pope cannot 
dissolve, nor prorogue, nor transfer 
from one place to another, a general 
council lawfully assembled, with- 
out the consent of the said Council, 
as a truth of the Catholic Faith. 

Third.—That he is to be reputed 
a heretic, who obstinately opposes 
the two aforesaid truths. 

At their next meeting the Basil 
fathers proceeded solemnly to de- 
grade and depose Eugenius. He was 
declared guilty of contumacy, dis- 
obedient to the commands of the 
Church Universal, a contemner of 
the Canons, a disturber of the 
Unity of the Church, a perjured 
simoniacal schismatic and obstinate 
heretic, and as such they pro- 
nounced sentence against him. They 
declared him deposed from the 
pontificate, and unworthy of any 
degree, title, honour and dignity ; 
absolved all from the obedience 
they owed him, and declared all 
ecclesiastics, who should own or 
obey him, deprived, ipso facto, of 
all their benefices. They then 
adjourned until the interval should 
elapse for the election of his suc- 
eessor. 

Eugenius, however, was not be- 
hindhand in hurling bis anathemas 
and pronouncing his excommunica- 
tions. He condemned as utterly 
horrible the three propositions 
above given, which the Basil fathers 
had proclaimed as three great Truths 
of the Catholic Faith; he renewed 
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published against “the schismatic 
assembly at Basil ;”’ he excommuni- 
cated all who adhered to it, and, in 
the plenitude of his Divine Vicariate, 
he annulled all the proceedings of 
the Basil Council that had taken 
place since he transferred the 
Council to Ferrara. 

The Basil fathers, in October, 
1439, condemned this bull of 
Eugenius as a “scandalous libel,” 
and proceeded to order the election 
of a new Pope in his place. The 
choice fell ongAmadeus, Duke of 
Savoy, who had abandoned the 
dignity of royalty, and the pleasures 
of a court, for the quietude of a 
recluse life. His election was con- 
firmed by the Council, and after a 
good deal of persuasion, Amadeus 
accepted the dignity, and took the 
title of Felix V.* 

Thus was another schism inau- 
gurated in the Western Church— 
another rent given to the boasted 
seamless garment of Papal unity 
and Apostolic succession. Again 
we have the edifying spectacle of 
Council warring with Council, of 
Popes in antagonism with Councils, 
and of Pope in mortal feud with 
Pope—all anathematizing and ex- 
communicating one another! Where 
was truth—where was divine guid- 
ance and infallibility while such 
fierce and unseemly conflicts were 
raging ? 

This schism continued until after 
the death of Eugenius, on the 
23rd of February, 1447, when 
the cardinals at Rome elected 
Nicholas V. as his successor. On 
the intervention of the King of 
France, negotiations were then 
commenced for the purpose of ter- 
minating the schism, and ultimately 


all the decrees he had previously 


Pope Felix was induced to resign 


* ‘*Now, for the first time,” observes Milman, ‘‘a Council beyond the Alps, that of 
Basil, stood up boldly on democratic principles, first against the Pope alone, afterwards 
against the Pope with a rival Council. At length the Transalpine Council set up its own 
Pope, and two Popes at the head of two general councils distracted the worship and divided 
the obedience of Christendom.””—Latin Christ., book xiii., chap. xi. 
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on highly favourable conditions, 
which, in fact, conceded the point 
that he had been duly and lawfully 
elected Pope! 

It was agreed that Amadeus 
should, during life, hold the first 
rank in the College of Cardinals, 
and occupy the position of Apostolic 
legate in Germany; that he should 
be privileged to wear the pontifical 
habit, and all the insignia of the 
pontifical office, save only the 
Fisher’s ring, and the cross on 
the slipper; that when he appeared 
in the Pope’s presence, his Holiness 
should rise from his seat to receive 
him, and salute him with a kiss, 
while he should not be required 
to render any particular mark of 
respect or submission; that all 
anathemas, excommunications, and 
penalties of whatsoever kind pro- 
nounced by either party during 
the schism should be withdrawn 
and revoked ; and all the adherents 
of either party should be confirmed 
in their benefices, offices and digni- 
ties, while the cardinals created by 
the rival Popes should retain their 
eminence, and be deemed true 
cardinals of the holy Roman 
Church! 

These conditions, which were, in 
fact, a great triumph for Amadeus 
and the Basil fathers, having been 
ese by the Council that still 
held its sittings at Basil, Amadeus 
acting in his capacity as Felix V., 
“the true and lawful Pope,” pub- 
lished on the 5th of April, 1449, 
three bulls to give them effect. On 
the 9th of the same month he 
formally renounced the pontifi- 
cate, and the Basil fathers then 
unanimously elected Nicholas to 
succeed him. On the other hand, 
Nicholas published bulls, giving 
effect on his part to the con- 
ditions agreed on, and thus an 
end was put to a schism that 
threatened at one time to be even 
more disastrous to the Church than 
“the Babylonian captivity.” —Spon- 
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dan. ad ann., 1449 ; Mezeray, Abreg. 
Chron., tom. 3, p. 415. 

Felix, or as we should call him 
Amadeus, did not long enjoy the 
pleasures of his voluntary retire- 
ment, as he died shortly after his 
abdication, while Nicholas did not 
long survive him. His pontificate 
only lasted eight years; he died 
on the 24th of March, 1455; and, 
as Bower remarks, “all speak of 
this Pope as one of the best that 
ever sat in the chair of St. Peter.” 
Others impute to him the loss of 
Constantinople, which was captured 
by the Turks on the 29th of May, 
1453, owing to his delay in sending 
the forces that had been collected 
for the relief of the city, in the 
hope that when reduced to the last 
extremity, the Greeks would be 
compelled to seek reconciliation 
with the Roman Church.— Hy- 
degger, Hist. Papal Aitat., 5, p. 254.3 
Platina, in vit. Nicol. v. 

Nicholas was succeeded by 
Calixtus III., who was entirely 
indebted for his position in the 
Church to the patrovage of Alfonso, 
King of Arragon. But no sooner 
had he obtained the pontificate 
than he evinced his deep ingrati- 
tude by unnecessarily embroiling 
himself with his patron. As Bower 
remarks, “We have several in- 
stances of the greatest favourites 
of princes becoming, when raised 
to the Popedom, their most bitter 
enemies, as if the Papacy cancelled 
all obligations, or the Popes thought 
it beneath them to acknowledge 
any.” 

The origin of the quarrel between 
the King and the Pope is variously 
stated. Some say that the King, 
in his congratulations to the Pope 
on his election, gave him some 
advice relative to the government 
of the Church, which Calixtus, 
highly resenting, said to the am- 
bassador who presented the letter: 
“ Let your master govern his own 
kingdom, and not concern himself 
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with the government of the Church, 
but leave it to me.” This rough 
and inconsiderate speech, from one 
who had been raised by the King 
from a low condition to the high 
and exalted position of the ponti- 
ficate, is given by some writers as 
the origin of the quarrel. 

Others allege that King Alfonso, 
eae on the obligations the 

ope was under to him, demanded 
in return many concessions which 
the Pope could not, with a safe 
conscience, grant. Especially in 
one matter—the Pope refused to 
grant the investiture of the King- 
dom of Naples to Ferdinand, the 
natural son of King Alfonso, who 
had obtained from Pope Eugenius 
a bull of legitimation. This bull 
Calixtus refused to confirm, because 
he desired to bestow the crown of 
Naples on one of his own nephews 
whom he had created Duke of 
Spoleti! The curse of abandoned 
nepotism appears to have been the 
peculiar anathema under which the 
vast majority of the Popes laboured. 

King Alfonso was about to de- 
clare war against the Pope when 
he died. No sooner did Calixtus 
hear of his death, than he published 
a bull revoking the legitimation of 
Ferdinand which had been granted 
by Pope Eugenius ; he declared the 
throne of Naples vacant, and de- 
volved, as a fief of the Church, to 
the Apostolic See, and fulminated 
a sentence of excommunication 
against all who acknowledged Fer- 
dinand as king, or obeyed him as 
such, while he absolved all from 
their oaths who had already sworn 
allegiance to bim ! 

The Pope, intent on securing the 
crown of Naples for his own 
nephew, would have kindled the 
flames of another civil war in the 
kingdom, when he happily ceased 
to exist on the 6th of August, 1458, 
after an inglorious rule of three 
years and four months. 

Calixtus affected a great desire 
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to check the progress of the Turks 
in Europe, and recover the city of 
Constantinople; but at the same 
time, as Bower remarks, he did not 
scruple “for the sake of aggrandiz- 
ing his family, to kindle a war in 
the heart of Christendom, at the 
very time he was exerting all his 
zeal ia exhorting the Christian 
princes to make up their differences, 
and turn their arms, for the common 
safety, against the common enemy.” 
—Hist. of Popes, vol. vii. p. 287. 
The celebrated Aineas Sylvius 
Piccolomini—learned, able, most 
unprincipled and unscrupulous— 
succeeded Calixtus, and took the 
title of Pius II. Of all men who 
attained the dignity of the pontifi- 
cate, there was not one gifted with 
greater ability, and at the same 
time more utterly bereft of principle, 
than AZneas Sylvius. He was a 
most accomplished scholar, the 
most polished writer of his day, 
and first attained repute and posi- 
tion by maintaining the liberties of 


the Church against the aggressive 
usurpations of the Papacy. 

As secretary to the Council of 
Basil, he opposed Eugenius in his 
contest with the fathers, and was 
most severe in his animadversion 
on the audacious pretensions of the 


Papacy. He was employed in 
conducting negotiations between 
the German princes and the Pope, 
and he then held that a general 
council, lawfully assembled, was the 
supreme tribunal of the Christian 
Church, and, consequently, that the 
Pope’s authority was altogether 
secondary, and entirely amenable 
thereto. 

No man ever more ably upheld 
this doctrine than Aneas Sylvius, 
but no sooner had he attained the 
ae of the pontificate, and be- 
came Pius II., than he turned totally 
round, thoroughly abjured his for- 
mer self, and renounced all the 
principles and opinions by the pro- 
fession and enunciation of which 
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he had achieved fame! Tergiver- 
sation so utterly scandalous was 
never before witnessed, even in the 
case of a Pope! 

It is not, as Waddington re- 
marks, “ without a feeling of sorrow, 
mingled with shame, that we observe 
the most enlightened ecclesiastic 
of his age casting off the wise and 
generous principles of earlier life, 
as his ambition was warmed by a 
nearer prospect of gratification, and 
as his selfish interests became more 
closely associated with ecclesiastical 
corruption.” — Hist. Church, vol. i. 
p- 639. 

When Calixtus shortly before his 
death, was accused of having violated 
the Concordat his predecessor had 
made with the Germans, by exacting 
exorbitant sums under the pretext 
of engaging in a holy war against 
the Turks, neas Sylvius came for- 
ward as the ostentatious defender 
of the Pope, who made him a 
cardinal, declared the extortions 
complained of lawful, and went to 
the very utmost in upholding the 
Papal pretensions he had formerly 
so ably exposed and so stoutly re- 
sisted. He even ventured so far 
as to assert “that none who had 
disregarded the authority of the 
Roman pontiff, could at any time en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven; and that 
those who had spurned the commands 
of the Apostolical See, should not 
now have any occasion for exulta- 
tion.” Hos enim Catholica veritas, 
nisi resipuerint ante obitum, ignis 
e@terni mancipio sine intermissione 
deputat.—Zineas Sylvius, Epist. 
369. 

In his famous bull ZEvzecrabilis 
et pristinis temporibus inauditus, 
he renounced, denounced, and ana- 
thematized the great principle he 
had so ably and ardently defended. 
He proclaimed the Pope to be 
superior to all Councils, and that 
an appeal from a Papal judgment 
merited excommunication and no 
less a consequential penalty than 
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eternal damnation! “An _ exe- 
erable abuse, unheard-of in all 
ancient times, has gained footing 
in our days, authorized by some, 
who, acting under a spirit of re- 
bellion rather than sound judg- 
ment, presume to appeal from the 
pontiff of Rome, Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, to whom, in the person of 
St. Peter, it has been said, ‘ Feed 
my sheep;’ and again, ‘ Whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven.’ ” 

The consistent Pope Pius then 
proceeded to enumerate the terrible 
evils that would follow transgres- 
sions against his bull. He de- 
clared all such, no matter by whom 
promoted, whatever the dignity, im- 
perial, royal, or pontificial, as well 
as all learned associations, to be, 
ipso facto, excommunicated. And 
so likewise all who should promote, 
counsel, or otherwise aid such as 
transgressed. 

But Pius, while he thus infallibly 
renounced, recanted, and anathe- 
matized his former self, had no 
scruple in revoking the equally in- 
fallible decrees of his infallible pre- 
decessor! He deemed it prudent 
to make peace with Ferdinand of 
Naples, and accordingly, to facilitate 
his purpose, revoked the bulls that 
Calixtus had fulminated against 
him. To consolidate peace between 
them, Ferdinand gave his natural 
daughter Mary, with a large dowry, 
in marriage to Antony Piccolomini, 
the Pope’s nephew. While Pius 
revoked all the bulls of Calixtus 
against Ferdinand, he confirmed 
those of Eugenius in his favour, 
and ordered all the clergy and 
nobles, under penalty of excom- 
munication, to acknowledge him 
only as their lawful sovereign ; and 
absolved from their oaths such of 
them as had sworn allegiance to 
René of Anjou. 

Pius was most anxious to procure 
the abolition of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which secured the liberties 
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of the Gallican Church; but his 
alliance with Ferdinand of Naples, 
in opposition to the French interest, 
did not dispose the King of France 
to favour bis views, and he failed 
in getting the great charter re- 
voked, which he declared, according 
to his new opinions, “highly dero- 
gatory to the honour and dignity of 
the Apostolic See.” 

Equally unsuccessful was Pius in 
his persistent endeavours to unite the 
powers of Christendom in a crusade 
to expel the Turks from Europe. 
He went so far as to plan an ex- 
pedition of which he was to take 
command in person, inspired by the 
hope that his example would compel 
the Christian princes to assist him; 
but his warlike aspirations were 
quenched by his death, which took 
place on the 14th of August, 1464. 

During his last illness, not satis- 
fied with the bull Evecrabilis he 
had previously published, Pius 
framed another, unequivocally con- 
demning and retracting all he had 
ever said, written, or done in dero- 
gation of the authority and uncon- 
ditional supremacy of the Holy See. 
Being liable, he admitted, to human 
imperfection, he had said and written 
much that was, unquestionably, 
open to censure, but it was from 
want of sufficient knowledge. The 
part he took in connection with the 
Council of Basil was attributable 
to the state of ignorance in which 
he then was. “ God in his mercy,” 
he said, ‘‘ had raised him to the first 
throne of the Church, therefore it 
became him to renounce his youth- 
ful errors, and defend and maintain 
the eminence and glory of the 
Papal See. Wherefore,” he con- 
tinued, “if you find anything con- 
trary to the doctrine of the Apos- 
tolical See, either in my dialogues, 
or my letters, or any other of my 
writings—despise those opinions, 
reject them, and follow that which 
{ now proclaim to you. Believe 
me now that I am old, rather than 
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then when I spoke as a youth; 
pay more regard to the sovereign 
pontiff than to the individual; 
reject Aneas—receive Pius. The 
former name was imposed by my 
parents—a Gentile name—and in 
my infancy; the other I assumed 
as a Christian in my apostolate.” — 
fineam rejicite, Pium recipite— 
illud Gentile nomen parentes indi- 
dere nascenti; hoc Christianum in 
Apostolatu suscepi.—Concil., tom. 
13, p. 1407. 

If, as Waddington remarks, “ that 
change, of which the first indica- 
tion was so nearly coincident with 
his personal advancement, had been 
a change to a wiser, from a rash 
and inconsiderate opinion; had the 
adopted principles of the convert 
been calculated to advance the 
permament interests of his See, 
better than those which he rejected, 
the historian might have listened 
with some attention to his assur- 
ances of sincerity. But when we 
have the soundest reasons to con- 
vince us, that the counsels of his 
youth were sage, and provident, and 
generous, those of his riper years 
narrow, and at the same time 
selfish, there is scarcely space to 
doubt what they really were, which 
determined his apostacy.— Hist. 
Church, vol. i. p. 643. 

No man, says Mezeray ever 
laboured more than neas Sylvius 
to restrain the power of the Pope 
within the boundary of the Canons, 
and no Pope ever strove more than 
Pope Pius II., to extend that 
power beyond all bounds in opposi- 
tion to the Canons as well as to 
reason.— Mezeray, Abreg. Chron., 
tom. 3, p. 456. 

Before he became Pope he had 
most ably contended that the pon- 
tifical office was only ministerial— 
that the Pope was more properly 
the Vicar of the Church than the 
“Vicar of Christ,” and that as 
merely the “ ministerial Head of 
the Church, the Pope was neces- 
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sarily inferior in eminence and 
authority to that mystical body.” 

He was not only secretary to 
the Council of Basil, but he was 
its ablest and most accomplished 
defender. When Amadeus of Savoy 
was elected by the Council to the 
pontificate declared vacant by the 
deposition of Eugenius, Zneas be- 
came his secretary and most extra- 
vagant eulogist. Amadeus, he de- 
clared, “ had been called of God to 
the rule of his Universal Church ;” 
while Eugenius he treated with 
supreme contempt, and denounced 
as guilty of perfidy, beresy, and 
manifold crimes. He does not 
speak of him as Pope, but as “ the 
odious and contemptible Gabriel!” 
In his history of the Council of 
Basil he speaks of him thus :—Quo- 
circa mentita est iniquitas Gabrieli, 
et perdidit eum Dominus in malitid 
sua/ Again he says: Vexator 
ecclesia, no solum laude indignus, 
sed detestatione et execratione totius 
humani generis dignus proculdubio 
est. The vituperation neas vented 
on Pope Eugenius was unbounded 
and unsparing. 

Equally severe was /Eneas on 
those who supported the cause of 
Eugenius, he treated them with the 
greatest disdain. To one he re- 
plied, “ You say that the Pope has 
made more ample concessions to the 
— of Germany, and has hum- 

led more than was ever heard of 
Roman pontiff. This stuff may pass 
with peasants, and those who are 
utterly ignorant of history.” God 
alone, he then asserts, is superior 
to a general council. He advises 
Eugenius to restore unity to the 
Church by resigning, and hints that 
he is only actuated by mercenary 
motives. “In truth, the quarrel is 
not for the sheep but for the wool ; 
there would be less strife were the 
Church poor.”—Epist. xxv. 

Yet, although neas had thus 
identified himself with the cause of 
the Basil Council, and its Pope, in 
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opposition to Eugenius, whom he 
opposed and denounced in language 
so unmeasured, he was unprincipled 
enough when he discerned that 
Eugenius was likely to succeed to 
regotiate terms of reconciliation 
with him! He had no scruple 
whatever in betraying his party 
and allying himself with Eugenius. 
He appeared before him in Rome 
as the ambassador of the Emperor 
of Germany; he then confirmed the 
sale of his conscience, and the dis- 
graceful compact was ratified by 
the Pope conferring on him the 
bishopric of Trieste! Thus was 
he placed on the first rung of the 
pontifical ladder, to climb which 
he hesitated at no amount of moral 
turpitude! 

Aineas makes no profession of 
high principle. Self interest, he 
avows, should be his compass to 
steer by. When, as imperial secre- 
tary, he had taken the oaths of 
fidelity to Frederick III., and 
deliberately resolved to push his 
fortunes at all hazards, totally 
irrespective of all principle and 
morality, he writes to a friend 
announcing his intention :—“ I shall 
insinuate myself into the King’s 
graces, his will shall be mine. I 
will oppose him in nothing. Iam 
a stranger. I shall act the part of 
Gnatho: what they affirm, I affirm ; 
what they deny,I deny. Let those 
that are wise have their fame, let 
those that are fools bear their own 
disgrace ; I shall not trouble myself 
about their trouble or discredit. I 
shall write as secretary what I am 
ordered, and no more. I shall hold 
my tongue and obey; if I should 
do otherwise it would not be for my 
interest, and my interest, you will 
allow, should be my first object.” — 
Epist. xev. 

It is needless to observe that, 
true to such a rule of conduct, 
Z£ueas, when it served his interest, 
betrayed the Emperor to whom he 
had sworn fidelity. ‘“ Where all 
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are false,” he said, ‘‘ we must be 
false too; we must take men as 
they are.” —Epist. liv. 

With respect to the rival Popes, 
Eugenius and Felix, he says: “ Let 
the temporal sovereigns hold their 
Congress, even against the will of 
the clergy, union will ensue. He 
will be the undoubted Pope, to 
whom all the sovereigns render 
obedience. I see none of the clergy 
who will suffer martyrdom in either 
cause. We have all the same faith 


with our rulers ; if they worshipped 
idols we should likewise worship them. 
If the secular power should urge it, 
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“we should deny not only the Pope 


but Christ himself.” (£pist. liv.) 
Was ever unprincipled servility, 
the barter of honour and consci- 
ence, more unblushingly paraded? 
Yet this man was a Pope! 

Platina has retained several of 
the good sayings of this Pope, 
among others—“ Marriage has, for 
good reasons, been taken away from 
the priests ; but, for much better 
reasons, it should be restored to 
them.” His poems and epigrams 
testify that he had a disposition 
averse to celibacy, and his precepts 
were enforced by his example.* 


* Zneas, as Milman observes, ‘‘ was an Italian in his passions, and certainly under no 


austere, monkish self-control. 


His morals were those of his age and country.” 


His con- 


fessions rival those of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and for one who attained the dignity of the 


pontificate, are unparalleled. 
sweets from every flower ; 


His avowals are most unblushingly made. 
constancy with him was no virtue. 


He professes to cull 
Ego plures vidi amavique 


Seminas, quarum exinde politus, magnum tedium suscepi.—Epist. xvi. 
In a letter to his father requesting him to undertake the charge of his natural son, he 


says :— 


‘* Literio au doleas quod mihi sobolem Deus dederit incertum te scribis pater. 


lactitize causam video, doloris non video. 


At ego 


Quid enim dulcius in humanis est quam gignere 


sibi similem, tanquam extendere sanguinem, et habere quem post te relinquas .. . . Mihi 
equidem ingens voluptas est quod semen meum feetificaverit, quodque antequam morior, 


aliquid de me supersit ; 


gratiasque Domino refero quod partum seminio figuravit in marem, 


ut apud te patrem meamque matrem aliquis parvus ludat Aneas, et solatia prestel avis que 


debebat pater impendere 


castratus sum, neque ex frigidorum numero 


nec sanctior sum David rege nec Solomone sapientior. 


nec scio quis hoc careat. 


Sed ais fortasso dolere meum crimen, quod ex peccato 
genuerim filium. Nescid quam de me finxeris tibi opinionem. 
ferreum genuisti filium, cum esses tu carneus. 


Certe nec lapideum nec 
Scio qualis tu galluo fueris. At nec ego 
Fateor ingenue meum erratum ; quod 

Antiquum et vetus est hoc delictum, 


Late patel hc pestis, si pestis est naturalibus uti... . Sed 


dices ut arbitror certos esse limites intra quos hoc liceat, nec extra legitimas matrimonii 


faces progredi debit hic appetitus.”” 


He proceeds to say that he sees nothing in himself, that he is no hypocrite, and that he 


trusts in the forgiveness of that God ‘ 


* qui nos labiles scit, et ad lascivia proclives.” 


His father seems to have expressed some doubt as to the paternity of the child which 
Zneas was about to commit to his care; and, in order to set these doubts at rest, Zneas 
says :— 

** Tbi cum ociosius essem diebus pluribus, mulier ex Britannia venieus, diversorium meum 
petens, in unio edibus mecum fuit ; non invenusta neque «tate confecta. Hee que 
sermonem Itulicum egregie noverat me verbis salutubat Etruscis quod illa in regione tanto 
magis placuit quanto rarius erat. Oblectatus sum facelus femine, cujus in ore maximus 
lepor erat. Moxque in mentem venit Cleopatre facundia, que non solum Antonium ed 
Julium quoque Csesarem eloquentia inescavit. Mecumque, Quis reprehendet, inquam, si 
ego, homuncio, faciam quod maximi viri non sunt aspernati? Interdum Moyseu, interdum 
Aristotelem, in exemplum sumebam. , Quid plura? Vicit cupido. Jucalui. 
Mulierem arsi ; multisque blanditus aborsus sum.” 

For some days his advances were unsuccessful, sad at length the lady was on the eve of 
her departure :—‘‘ Justabat nox, sequentique die mulier recessura erat. Timeo ne abeat 
preda, Rogo in noctem ne ostio camere pessulum obdat. Dico me intempesta nocte 
venturum. Negat, nec speo ulla facit. Justo. Semper idem responsus est. Itur dor- 
mitum. Mecum ego quod scio au illa ut jussi fecerit. Recordor Lime Florentinz. Forsitan 
illius amicam hee imitabit. Temptandum est, inquam. Postquam silentium undique 
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Pius was succeeded by Paul II., * content with a vague promise to pay 
who was remarkable for his fine the tribute when it suited his con- 
personal appearance. He was not venience—a period of time that 
a little vain of bis person, being, as never arrived ! 
Platina says, one of the most hand- In the following year, 1466, Paul 
some and comely men of his time, embroiled himself with George 
to indicate which he was disposed Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, who 
to take the title of Fermosus, but had from his accession to the throne 
was dissuaded from doing so by his _ evinced a laudable disposition to 
cardinals. protect the Hussites. This offended 
Paul, who was very avaricious, the Pope, who regarded the Hussites 
commenced his pontificate by sup- as arch heretics, that only merited 
porting Ferdinand of Naples against extermination. He issued repeated 
the French faction. But on apply- monitions to the king, exhorting 
ing for the yearly tribute, claimed him to withdraw his favour from the 
as payable to the Apostolic See, by enemies of the faith, but the king 
virtue of the agreement between paying no attention to such in- 
Pope Clement IV., and Charles of tolerant and persecuting behests, 
Anjou, but which had never been Paul, in a rage, proceeding to the 
paid by Ferdinand or his father, extreme exercise of his usurped 
and on payment being refused, Paul authority, fulminated a sentence of 
threatened the king with excom- excommunication against him, ab- 
munication, and the kingdom with solved his subjects from their alle- 
a general interdict. Ferdinand giance, declared his kingdom for- 
determined to resist such an ag-  feited, and bestowed it on the King 
gressive proceeding, by assuming of Hungary. He then proclaimed 
the initiative against the Pope. He a crusade against the King of 
accordingly hastily assembled his Bohemia to effect his dethrone- 
forces, and laid siege to the Papal ment, and as great Indulgences were 
city of Benevento; and the Pope offered to ail who “ took the cross ” 
being powerless to repel physical against him as were promised to 
force, having only spiritual weapons those who embarked in the hazard- 
to war with, was compelled to seek ous enterprise of wresting Palestine 
reconciliation with the king, and be from the swarthy Saracen ! 








sentio, thalamum mulieris accedo. Clausum astium est, sed non obfirmatum. Aperis ; 
ingredio; muliere potior. Hinc natus est filius. Mulier Elizabet vocatur. Ex idibus 
Februarii usque ad alias idus Novembres menses currunt qui partui dantur.”—Zpist. xv. 

Compare this with his twenty-third Epistle. Indeed the genius of Aineas was not more 
remarkable for its brilliancy than for its indecency. It may be alleged that he recanted his 
opinions, and deplored the errors of his youth ; but he was a ‘‘ youth” of forty years when 
he wrote his celebrated romance, ‘‘ Euryalus and Lucretia.” If early and excessive indul- 
gence was followed by debilitating effects,—and he urges a friend to ‘flee all womankind, as 
a fatal pestilence,’—he acknowledges that he lived a more correct life than formerly, not 
from any severity of virtue, but because of premature age; but, if he had ceased to be 
“a votary of Venus,” he had consoled himself by becoming a ‘‘ votary of Bacchus !” 

**Tum quoque et illud verum est languescere vires meas, canis aspersus eum, aridi nervi 
sunt, ossa cariosa rugis corpus aratum est. Nec ulli ego feemine possum esse voluptati, nec 
voluptatem mihi afferre foemina potest. Baccho magis quam Veneri parebo ; vinum me alit, 
me juvat, me oblectat, me beat ; hic liquor suavis mihi erit usque ad mortem. Namque ut 
fateor magis me Venus fugitat quam ego illam horreo.”—EZpist. xcii. 

It must be remembered that after Aneas was transformed into Pope Pius II., while he 
ostensibly retracted and deplored his indiscteet publications and opinions, he nevertheless 
had the Epistles above referred to included in a collection sanctioned and published by him- 
self, He thus, as Pope, adopted them. 
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“ Thirsting as it would seem for 
Christian blood, Paul,” observes 
Waddington, “ proposed to divert 
the war from the Turks, and turn it 
against the Hussites. He professed 
a Catholic ardour to punish the 
priests who fostered those errors, 
to reduce the rebels to obedience to 
the Apostolic See, and to extirpate 
heresy. Accordingly, he offered to 
Corvinus of Hungary, the crown of 
Bohemia on those terms, and the 
boon was accepted. For the space 
of seven infamous years those arms, 
which might have chastised the 
foreign aggressor, were forcibly 
directed against the Kings of 
Bohemia; and it is no alleviation 
of the pontiff’s guilt, that those 
reiterated efforts were finally de- 
feated. While he pursued the prin- 
ciples of Innocent III., his conduct 
was even less pardonable, because he 
pursued them under circumstances 
of greater danger to Christendom, 
and in an age in which the increase 
of knowledge left less excuse for 
crime !”—Hist. Church, vol. i., p. 
645. 

This wicked crusade, proclaimed 
and preached with a detestable in- 
tolerance and fanaticism, soon had 
the effect of assembling a multitu- 
dinous host prepared to make war 
on Bohemia, less under the zeal for 
religion or Papal behests, than in 
the hope of reaping rich plunder. 
The tens of thousands who re- 
sponded to the bloody summons of 
the assumed “Vicar of Christ,” 
were, for the most part, an undis- 
ciplined rabble, the scum of Ger- 
many, with vagabond reprobates 
and mercenaries from all parts of 
Europe. On these the pious Pope 
bestowed his blessing, and sent them 
forth “ to slay and spare not!” 

But the Bohemian king had a 
stronghold in the affection of his 
subjects. He marshalled his forces 
with the utmost promptitude, and, 
marching at once against the vaga- 
bond mercenaries assembled under 
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Papal auspices, utterly routed them 
with immense slaughter. The pri- 
soners he took exceeded the nu- 
merical strength of his whole army! 
He returned in triumph to his 
capital, and after such a signal 
defeat the infallible Pope, the as- 
piring “ Vicar,” he who assumed to 
have the “legions of heaven”’ at his 
beck, could only vent his mortifica- 
tion in impotent anathemas! 

What reflects, perhaps, even more 
discredit on the character of this 
Pope than his irrational crusade 
against what he deemed heresy, 
was his cruel persecution of 
Platina, one of the best writers of 
that age, and distinguished for his 
learning and ability. He had, as 
was then customary, under the 
corruptions of the Papal court, 
obtained office, by purchase, as one 
of the Abbreviators of the Bulls 
and Letters of the Popes. Such 
offices were then deemed a life- 
tenure, subject only to the qualifi- 
cation guamdiu se bene gesserit ; 
but Paul had an avaricious spirit, 
and, deeming the Abbreviators a 
useless encumbrance on the Papal 
revenues, forthwith discharged them 
all, without granting them any com- 
pensation whatever. 

Platina was not disposed to sub- 
mit quietly to such palpable in- 
justice ; and having, after repeated 
solicitations, obtained an audience 
of the Pope, he represented how 
unfair it was to dismiss him from 
an office he had purchased under 
Papal sanction, when he had been 
guilty of no neglect of duty, and 
claimed as only reasonable and jusé 
that, if so dismissed, his purchase 
money, at least, should be returned. 
He concluded by soliciting that the 
matter might be referred to the 
“Auditors of the Rota;” where- 
upon the Pope, in a_ passion, 
exclaimed,— 

“To the Auditors of the Rota! 
Dost thou summon us _ before 
judges? Dost thou not know thas 
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all laws are lodged in our breast ? 
(in scrinio pectoris nostri). Sen- 
tence is given, and all shall obey it. 
Iam Pope, and have power to ap- 
prove or condemn at my pleasure 
the actions of all other men!” 

Platina still ventured to expos- 
tulate against such injustice, and 
declared his intention to appeal, if 
redress were denied him, to the 
next general council. This drew 
upon him the vengeance of Paul, 
who, as Platina himself relates 
in his life of the Pope, affirmed 
that the expression of such an in- 
tention amounted to high treason. 
Thereupon Platina was arrested, 
loaded with irons, and imprisoned 
in a high tower that was open to 
the inclemency of the weather. In 
this prison he was detained during 
four winter months, without any 
fire, until, at the earnest solicitation 
of his friend, the Cardinal of Man- 
tua, his release was granted by the 
Pope, on condition that he should 
not leave Rome. 

But Paul, fearing that Platina 
might appeal against his injustice 
and barbarity, had him again ar- 
rested on the totally false pretence 
that he had engaged in a con- 
spiracy against him. In support of 
such an accusation there was not a 
particle of evidence ; and on Platina 
denying all knowledge of it, the 
Pope, turning to one of his min- 
ions, said, “ Nothing but the rack 
will make this man speak the truth.” 
Whereupon he was conveyed to the 
torture-dungeon of St. Angelo, and 
subjected to the horrible cruelty of 
the rack; but even while his frame 
was being mercilessly disjointed he 
 rewagg his innocence, and no con- 
ession of guilt could be extorted 
from him. 

Besides Platina, some twenty 
other persons were arrested on 
groundless suspicions of being im- 
plicated in the alleged conspiracy, 
and they were so Eocene tor- 
tured on the rack, in the hope of 
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extorting confessions of guilt, for 
there was not a tittle of evidence 
against them, that a few only sur- 
vived. When many innocent men 
had thus lost their lives, or the 
use of their limbs by the terrible 
tortures they had to endure, it 
appeared, on strict inquiry having 
been instituted, that no conspiracy 
at all had existed—that the whole 
pretended plot was concocted by 
court sycophants, of which advan- 
tage was taken to gratify private 
malice, and of this even the Pope 
had to confess himself convinced ! 
But as it would never do to ac- 
knowledge that an infallible Pope, 
a vicar of Christ, the fountain of all 
knowledge, and oracle of God on 
earth, could commit so murderous a 
mistake as to believe in a fabulous 
conspiracy, and torture innocent 
men to death, on charges that had 
no foundation whatever—as such 
palpable fallibility and peccability 
could not be admitted consistently 
with Papal pretensions, the prison- 
ers who still survived were retained 
in prison, and a new charge of he- 
resy preferred against them. This 
accusation also failed for want of 
evidence ; nevertheless, after their 
innocence had been proved, the 
unhappy victims were detained in 
prison for a twelvemonth with a view 
to persuade the world that there was 
some evidence of guilt against them, 
and thus palliate the Pope’s glaring 
injustice and sanguinary cruelty. 
At last, on the night of the 25th 
of July, 1471, the inglorious pon- 
tificate of Paul II. was brought to 
a close. He supped late and heavily, 
was seized with apoplexy, and died 
without any one being present to 
render him assistance. All the vices 
of the Papal system were practised 
by him. He put up for sale all 
vacant benefices, even bishoprics, 
and disposed of them to the highest 
bidder without any regard to merit. 
Instead of restraining the lavish 
expenditure of the Papal court 
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within moderate bounds, as Platina 
observes, all wise men thought he 
ought to do, Paul encouraged it 
beyond measure; and to make a 

der and more imposing ap- 
Saamaaen: he loaded the Foss! crown 
with such quantities of precious 
stones, that he resembled more the 
Phrygian goddess, CyBele, with tur- 
rets on her head, than the vicar of 
Christ, who taught by his example 
the contempt of all worldly grandeur. 
“He was greedy of money,” says 
Mathieu (Hist. Louis XL., 1. 5), but 
was too fond of pomp and show to 
hoard it in his coffers, 

Impelled by his avarice and love 
of spectacle, Paul, shortly before his 
death, reduced the intervals between 
the Jubilee years from thirty-three 
to twenty-five years. Thus 1475 
became a Jubilee year, but Paul did 
not reap the advantage of the vast 
abuse he had thus sanctioned and 
increased. 

This Pope was also a great enemy 
to learning. Genebrard describes 
him as such (in Chron). He not 
only suppressed the Academies or 
Societies established for the culti- 
vation of science, threatening to 
treat all who attended them as 
heretics, but he exhorted the 
Romans to be content with having 
their children taught to read and 
write. With this enlightened Pope, 
the terms studious and heretical 
were, as Waddington remarks, held 
to be synonymous, and he “ care- 
fully impressed on his subjects the 
advantages of ignorance.” 

Paul was succeeded by Sixtus IV., 
whose disposition was ambitious, 
unscrupulous, violent and vindictive. 
His first attention was given to an 
attempt to unite the princes of 
Christendom against the Turks, 
but he would not agree with the 
Emperor of Germany as to the 
place where the Council of the 
Church should assemble for that 
purpose. Sixtus then collected a 
small fleet of his own, and attempted 


the recovery of Smyrna, but the 
Turks repulsed it, and his warlike 
efforts met with no success. 

To increase his own power, the 
Pope then entered on a crusade 
against the petty princes who 
swarmed in Italy, and annexed 
the castles and territories he con- 
quered to the See of Rome. He 
next conspired to overthrow the 
Medicis influence that was then 

aramount in the Republic of 
lorence, and this has crowned 
his memory with infamy. 

The Medicis had given, it was 
alleged, underhand support to some 
of the princes whose possessions the 
Pope desired to possess and absorb. 
To resent ‘this, and, at the same 
time, to obtain possession of the 
rich city of Florence, with its 
territory, to bestow on a numerous 
tribe of reprobate nephews and 
relations, to aggrandize whom this 
Pope hesitated at committing no 
crime however revolting—to attain 
his ends, he even employed assas- 
sination ! 

There was in Florence a rich and 
influential citizen, Francis de Pazzi, 
who headed a party in opposition 
to the Medicis. With this De Pazzi 
the Pope negotiated a secret treaty, 
the principle articles of which pro- 
vided :— 

That the two brothers, Lorenzo 
and Julian de Medicis, should be 
assassinated! and 

That, on the consummation of the 
assassination, the whole Republic of 
Florence should revert to the Pope 
to dispose of according to his 
pleasure ! 

But, as an historian of these in- 
famous events says, that it might 
not be thought the Pope had opened 
“his sacred and holy ears” to so 
horrible a plot, the management of 
the assassination was committed to 
one of the Pope’s reprobate nephews, 
whose fidelity in such a case could 
be relied on. 

To protect the conspirators, the 
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Pope negotiated with the King of 
Naples to send an army into Tus- 
cany, under the command of his 
son Alphonso, and, as an induce- 
ment, promised to bestow the whole 
province on him! Such duplicity, 
treachery, and deceit, have invari- 
ably been characteristics of Papal 
policy, as we have seen, during 
the ages we have travelled over! 

A desperate, characterless ruffian, 
John Baptist Montesecco, who had 
a fued with the Medicis, was next 
engaged to direct and conduct the 
murderous enterprise. By him, 
time and place was arranged. The 
two brothers Medicis, it was 
ascertained, would assist at Mass 
in the church of St. Reparata, on 
Sunday the 26th of April, and 
Montesecco selected that occasion 
as the most opportune for the 
assassination ! 

It was arranged that De Pazzi 
should head the party selected to 
assassinate Julian de Medicis, while 
Montesecco led those who were to 
despatch his brother Lorenzo. In 
order that the assassins should act 
in unison and strike simultaneously, 
it was agreed that the signal to 
commence the onslaught should be 
the most sublime mystery that dis- 
tinguishes Roman Catholic belief and 
worship—the elevation of the Host! 

Accordingly on the 26th of April, 
1477, while the two brothers were 
attending Mass in the church of 
St. Reparata, when the Host was 
elevated, a hired assassin, one Ber- 
nard Bandini, rushed on Julian 
de Medicis, and inflicted with a 
stiletto a mortal wound. Julian 
fell, and then Francis de Pazzi re- 
peatedly stabbed him while he lay 
expiring on the floor of the church! 

At the same moment that Julian 
was attacked, Montesecco and his 
party assailed Lorenzo ; but in their 
impetuosity they impeded one an- 
other so much that the first blow 
only wounded him slightly. Escap- 
ing from the assassins, Lorenzo fled 
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through the crowd to the vestry, 
which he had no sooner entered 
than one of the sextons closed the 
door, and secured it against the con- 
spirators who pursued him. 

Intelligence of this diabolical con- 
spiracy spread like wildfire through 
the city; the adherents of the 
Medicis flew to arms, and in the 
fury of their rage instantly put to 
death all the conspirators who fell 
into their hands. In this summary 
way perished Francis de Pazzi, 
James Poggi, son of the historian, 
Bernard Bandini, Stephen, a priest, 
Bartholomew Salviati, Archbishop 
of Pisa, and several others. 

The Archbishop of Pisa was a 
native of Florence, and at enmity 
with the De Medicis. He was deep 
in the conspiracy, and to encourage 
the assassins in their murderous 
designs, he assisted that day at 
Mass in his pontificals ; but when 
Lorenzo escaped, and the foul con- 
spiracy became known, the enraged 
multitude seized the Archbishop, 
who still had his pontificals on, and 
he was hanged in them with others 
as guilty as himself. 

We have stated that the chief 
management of this conspiracy was 
entrusted to Jerome Riario, one 
of the Pope’s nephews. Jerome also 
had a nephew, Raphael Riario, who, 
although quite a youth, the Pope 
had already elevated to the dignity 
of the Cardinalate. In order to be 
at hand to afford protection, if 
necessary, to the conspirators when 
they had executed their design, the 
Pope ordered the young cardinal 
to proceed from Pisa, where he was 
pursuing his studies, to Florence, 
and be ready to extend the protec- 
tion of the Apostolical See to any 
of the conspirators who required it. 

But in the face of such a wicked 
conspiracy the infuriated citizens 
cast off all reverence for the Holy 
See; the complicity of the Pope, 
indeed, in so foul a crime only 
served to render them more in- 
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furiated. Cardinal Raphael, so far 
from being able to protect others, 
sought to save his own life b 
flying for protection to the hig 
altar, but he found no safety 
there; he was followed, dragged 
from the sacred precincts, and was 
about to be hanged with the other 
conspirators, when Lorenzo de 
Medicis generously interfered, and 
saved him. He was committed to 
prison, but after a time released. 

John Baptist Montesecco, one of 
the chief conspirators, was also 
among the first who was arrested, 
but as it was desirable to obtain 
information from him, he was not 
immediately executed. “ Put to 
the question,” he made a full con- 
fession, from which it appeared that 
the Pope was the chief originator 
and promoter of the execrable 
crime! —Machiavel., Hist. Floren., 
1.8; Commines’ Memoir, |. 6. 

No sooner had the Pope heard of 
the ill success of his conspiracy, 
and that Lorenzo de Medicis was 
still alive, than he published a 
bull of excommunication against 
Lorenzo as accessory to the death 
of the Archbishop of Pisa, and the 
imprisonment of Cardinal Raphael, 
while he put the whole city of 
Florence under interdict. 

But the ages when such spiritual 
weapons cut keener than a two- 
edged sword—when Papal light- 
nings blasted, and its thunders over- 
whelmed like an avalanche—had 
passed away for ever; the crimes 
and corruptions of the Papacy had 
wrought its own undoing — had 
blunted the reverence with which 
even the grossest superstition and 
ignorance had been wont to regard 
its usurped authority and daring 
pretensions. The printing press 
was at work, and the light that 
illumined and glorified the sixteenth 
century —emancipating mind and 
stimulating its independent acti- 
vity—had dawned and gladdened 
the horizon with its effulgence. A 


—_ of inquiry had been evoked 
that no Papal threats or charms 
could lay, resist, or control; and 
naturally, as the Church in those 
days most concerned individuals as 
well as States, the flagrant vices of 
the clergy, the abominations of the 
monastic system, and the corrup- 
tions that ulcerated the whole 
ecclesiastical body, became promi- 
nent topics of discussion and re- 
probation. 

Thus, when Pope Sixtus, to shield 
his own iniquitous participation in 
one of the foulest conspiracies to 
assassinate that history has re- 
corded, exhausted his whole spiri- 
tual armoury to punish Lorenzo de 
Medicis and the city of Florence, 
he was utterly impotent to effect 
anything. The Florentines laughed 
at his anathemas, and treated his 
interdict with scorn. Even the 
clergy sided with the citizens, dis- 
regarded the menaces of the Pope, 
and continued to celebrate the 
offices of religion in defiance of the 
interdict. They went further, they 
assembled a synod of the bishops 
of Tuscany, in order to appeal to a 
general council. They accused the 
—_ as the prime author of all the 
evil, and sought the assistance of 
the Italian States and of France, in 
their struggle against his attempts 
to seize their city and province. 

Meantime the Pope induced the 
King of Naples to march an army 
to conquer Florence. The Repub- 
lic of Venice, the Dukes of Mantua, 
Ferrara and Milan, on the other 
hand, sided with the Florentines, 
and thus a war was again kindled 
in Italy by the execrable ambition 
of the Pope, at the very time when 
the victorious arms of the Turks 
threatened to overwhelm Christen- 
dom, and the Crescent floated 
triumphant in the Mediteranean, 
inspiring even the Pope with such 
dread of a descent that he was pre- 
pared to fly from Rome! 

The military campaign instigated 

16 
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by the Pope against the Florentines 
was fortunately, however, as abor- 
tive as his spiritual anathemas, while 
the King of France having inter- 
posed, Sixtus was compelled to 
make peace. Thus the ambitious 
project, for which he had waded so 
deep in blood and crime, was left 
unaccomplished ; for there appears 
no doubt that the main object of 
the conspiracy against the Medicis 
was that the Pope might obtain 
possession of the province, for the 
purpose of granting it to one of his 
nephews, to be held as a fief of the 
Roman See. Indeed, Onuphrius 
positively states that the Pope en- 
gaged in the conspiracy on the 
express terms that, if successful, 
all the territory of the Florentine 
Republic should be at his disposal ! 

For a time the dread of the 
Turks, who appeared suddenly with 
a formidable fleet before Otranto, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and 
after a two months’ siege took it 
by storm, putting the whole garri- 
son to the sword, so alarmed the 
Pope and the Italian princes, that 
their selfish schemes of agrandize- 
ment were placed in abeyance, and 
all combined to expel the Turk. 
Had Mahomet II., who captured 
Constantinople, and filled Europe 
with alarm, lived a few years longer, 
he might, and most probably would, 
have overrun Italy; but he died sud- 
denly on the 3rd of May, 1481, and 
the Turks at Otranto, fearing that 
the reinforcements they expected 
would not be sent on account of 
his death, evacuated the place and 
sailed for Constantinople. 

No sooner, however, had the 
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Turks departed than internal strife 
again broke out, and the Pope 
taking part as his interest dictated, 
not to promote peace, but to fan 
the flames of war, the remainder of 
his pontificate was steeped in blood. 
At last he received intelligence that 
his allies had concluded a peace 
without consulting him, and became 
so exasperated as to induce a vio- 
lent fit of the gout, to which he 
was subject, and he died, after a 
few days illness, on the 13th of 
August, 1484.* 

No Pope had ever carried the 
vice of nepotism to so scandalous 
an extent as Sixtus IV. The in- 
terests of the Church were as no- 
thing to him in comparison with the 
interests of his relatives. All the 
wars, murders, and oppressions that 
covered his pontificate with infamy, 
were caused by his inordinate desire 
to enrich and aggrandize those con- 
nected with him. As soon as he 
obtained pontifical honours he 
created two nephews, Julian Ro- 
vere, his brother’s son, and Peter 
Riario, his sister’s son, cardinals, 
though both mere youths, and in 
no wise entitled to such a dignity. 

Jerome Riario, another son of 
the Pope’s sister, we have seen, 
was entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the conspiracy to assas- 
sinate the Medicis, and Sixtus 
rewarded his services by creating 
him Prince of Imola and Forli, 
while he obtained for him in mar- 
riage the hand of Catherine, a 
natural daughter of the Duke of 
Milan, the consideration being that 
a younger son, Ascanius, should be 
made a cardinal! 


* The circumstances of his death were seized upon by the wits of Rome, and commemo- 
rated in this style :— 
** Non potuit sevum vis ulla extinguere Sixtum; 

Audito tandem nomine pacis, obit.” 


**Dic unde, Alecto, pax ista refulsit, et unde 
Tam subito reticént prelia? Sixtus obit.” 


‘* Pacis ut hostis eras, pace peremptus obis.” 
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John Rovere and this. nephew 
obtained from the Pope the prin- 
cipalities of Sora and Sinigaglia, 
and married Joan, the daughter of 
the Duke of Urbino, by whom he 
had a son, who ultimately succeeded 
to the Duchy of Urbino, on the 
extinction of that family in the 
direct line. Leonard Rovere the 
Pope married to a natural daughter 
of Ferdinand, King of Naples, and 
bestowed on him the Governorship 
of Rome. 

His other nephews, Christopher, 
Dominic, Jerome, Bassus, Raphael, 
were all created cardinals by the 
Pope, the latter when only seven- 
teen years of age! 

“In short,” says Bower, Sixtus 
“left not one of his very numerous 
relations, how distant soever, unpro- 
vided for, though most of them 
had no other merit to recommend 
them, but their being related to 
him, which was, indeed, of all other 
recommendations by far the most 
powerful.” — Hist. Popes, vol. vii. 
p. 314. 

To obtain funds to fee the 
rapacity of his relatives, Sixtus 
squandered the resources of the 
Apostolical treasury, extorted enor- 
mous sums from the clergy, put 
all ecclesiastical offices up to auc- 
tion, and then had recourse to the 
singular venality of creating new 
offices, which he publicly sold, and 
which he created for the express 
purpose of selling! ‘This,” observes 
Waddington, “was a new scandal 
in the history of the Vatican; and 
when the pontiff raised to the 
dignity of cardinal a youth, named 
Jacopo di Parma, his own valet, he 
may seem to have offered the last 
insult to his court and his Church.* 

Strange that a man so morally 
worthless as Pope Sixtus, whose 
private life has not escaped the 
imputation of the foulest enormi- 
ties, and who committed without 


remorse the most revolting crimes 
under the impulses of a selfish 
ambition, should have had high 
intellectual endowments, and dis- 
tinguished himself beyond nearly 
all his predecessors as a patron of 
literature andthe arts. He founded 
the Vatican Library; built and en- 
dowed the Hospital of S. Spirito, 
the first charitable institution of 
the kind that was established; he 
erected and repaired many splendid 
edifices in Rome; rebuilt the Pons 
Janicularis over the Tiber, and 
left at his death, says Bower, “‘ the 
city so improved, that one would 
have thought that he had made it 
the whole business of his pontificate 
to beautify and adorn it.” 

“The character of Sixtus,” ob- 
serves Sismondi, “corrupted his 
talents, and stained his noblest 
projects with falsehood and per- 
fidy.’’ ‘ His capacity was consider- 
able,” says Waddington, “and it 
was enlarged and enlightened by 
his literary accomplishments. But 
if these were unable to infuse into 
his soul any disinterested virtue, 
or generous principles of action, 
they failed to accomplish the only 
purpose for which they are really 
valuable, and they left the possesser 
the more dangerous and the more 
detestable from the authority which 
they added to his talents, and the 
aid which they lent him to abuse 
them.” 

We have now reached a stage in 
our Retrospect that brings us to 
the threshold of the great religious 
revolution that convulsed Europe 
to the centre; and those who have 
followed so far our mere surface- 
sketching, will not have failed to 
observe how the degeneracy of the 
Popes and the accumulation of 
vice, corruption, and crime in the 
Church, necessarily paved the way 
for that most desirable event. 


* A subsequent Pope, as we will see, appointed a boy who attended his pet monkey, to 


be a cardinal! 
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The Bride and the Household. By 
E. J. A. London: F. E. Lonerey. 
—This is a purely religious work, 
written with great earnestness, and 
aspiring, in the words of the author, 
“to stand as a door-keeper at the 
gate of sanctification—its only mis- 
sion, earnestly to plead—Do not 
pass this entrance thoughtlessly by 
—see for yourself what the Scrip- 
tures say of the wonders and joys 
to which this pathway leads! Eter- 
nity may be marred by a false step 
in Time.” 





Lady Blanche, and other Poems. 
By Ida. London: Hamitton, 
Apams & Co., 1875.—The con- 
tents of this neat little volume 
soar far above the range of ordinary 
poetry. Ida evidently possesses a 
rich and fertile fancy, tempered by 
sound judgment and good taste. 
The thoughts on “Nature” are 
eminently suggestive—philosophi- 
cal, and admirably expressed. In 
such a collection of fugitive pieces, 
a good deal of inequality must be 
expected; but there are many poems 
of exceptional merit, and the col- 
lection on the whole is highly 
creditable to the author. 


Archaic Classics. An Elementary 
Grammar, with full Syllabary, and 
Progressive Reading-Book of the 
Assyrian, in the Cuniform Type. 
By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A., 
Author of “An Assyrian Gram- 
mar,” the “ Principles of Compara- 
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NOTICES. 


tive Philosophy,” &c. London: 
Samvuet Baaster & Sons, 1875. 
—This is an invaluable work for 
students in a new branch of 
scholarship, which is, indeed, of 
comparatively recent growth, and 
in the promotion of which, few 
have laboured more assiduously and 
successfully than our author. 

Three years ago, Mr. Sayce pub- 
lished his “ Assyrian Grammar,” 
and even then a knowledge of the 
language was a very rare acquire- 
ment, and there seemed, he says, 
but little hope that the small band 
of Assyriologues would be much 
increased for a long time to come. 
That work was, therefore, addressed 
to advanced students, and was not, 
properly speaking, of an elementary 
character. It was designed princi- 
pally for those who were es 
able to read the inscriptions, and 
could appreciate a grammar that 
entered into details and points of 
scholarship, and for those who were 
acquainted with the better known 
Semitic philology in general. 

The publication of that work, 
and of others, under the favourable 
auspices of the Society of Biblical 
Archxology, as well as recent ex- 
plorations and discoveries, mate- 
rially contributed to create a general 
and lively interest in Assyrian 
archeology.* Assyrian, as Mr. 
Sayce remarks, has now become 
a popular subject, and “the world 
of scholars which once looked with 
distrust upon the labours of the 
decipherers, have at last awakened 
to their interest and importance. 





* See ‘* Studies in Assyriology,” being a Review of ‘‘ Records of the Past,” in Taz Dusiin 


Unrversity Macazine, April, 1874. 


Also, ‘‘ The Chronology of the Bible,” by Mr. Sayce, 
in Taz Dupin University Magazixe, June, 1874. 


And also, a paper on ‘“‘ Recent 


Assyrian Discoveries,” in the D, U. M., for August, 1874. 
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Students are flocking in from all 
sides, and elementary grammars 
and progressive reading-books, like 
those which initiate the pupil into 
Hebrew and Greek, are needed, and 
called for.” 

The demand thus created, Mr. 
Sayce intends the present volume 
to supply, which it is admirably 
designed to do. No work of the 
kind at all equal to it in complete- 
ness has yet appeared, while the 
excellence of the typography, and 
the general style in which it is 
brought out, reflects great credit 
on the publishers. 


The Modern Revolution, Proe- 
mium. Pilgrim-Memories, or Travel 
and Discussion in the Birth-Coun- 
tries of Christianity, with the late 
Thomas Henry Buckle. By John 
S. Stuart-Glennie, M.A. London: 
Lonemans & Co., 1875.— Most 
people go to the Holy Land from 
a desire to see with their own 
eyes the spots, sacred to them as 
the scenes of the mighty works 
and divine words chronicled in 
Scripture, and forming the founda- 
tion of their faith, which is thus 
confirmed by sight. Not so, Mr, 
Stuart-Glennie. He was anything 
but a pious pilgrim in the ordinary 
sense of the words. Brought up 
as a Scotch Calvinist, he had re- 
volted, not unreasonably, perhaps, 
against the narrow and parched 
faith of his fathers, and even aban- 
doned every form of Christianity 
before he set out; and his tour in 
Palestine seems, not merely to have 
deepened and strengthened his un- 
belief, but to have turned it to a 
fierce fanaticism, which continually 
bursts forth in expressions of in- 
dignant scorn and contempt for ail 
believers. In his estimation “ the 
lawgiving of Sinai being but a 
fable, and Christianity, therefore, 
the baseless fabric of a vision,” 
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there cannot be a more effectual 
means of banishing all such mis- 
chievous delusion from the mind, 
than taking a tour through Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine, or bringing 
vividly before one the scenes de- 
scribed by those who have visited 
them, unless one is unfortunately 
“blinded by priestly education, or 
by selfish interests.” Hence he 
favours us with an extract from a 
letter to his mother, giving an ac- 
count of his ordinary daily life in 
the desert, and triumphantly adds : 
* Reflect on all this, and see whether 
a realization of what I may call the 
naturalism of a modern desert- 
journey, has not such a dissolving 
effect on belief in the supernatu- 
ralism of the narrative of that 
ancient one recorded in ‘ Exodus,’ 
as that inatter-of-fact exploration of 
Palestine is even already having, to 
the fund for which so many pious 
souls have subscribed with hopes 
so woefully to be disappointed.” 

This is the first time we have 
seen or heard sny such sceptical 
influence alleged against the Pales- 
tine exploration, nor is it easy for 
an unprejudiced mind to perceive 
the cogency of his argument, if it 
may by courtesy be so called. That 
travel in the East ought to induce 
a disbelief in all supernatural 
agency, seems to be his confident 
conviction. 

Speaking of their journey through 
the desert, from Egypt to Palestine, 
he says: “ As we journeyed, there 
went before us by day the Sheykh 
of our Arabs to lead us the way; 
and by night we were given light 
by a pillar of fire, which had its 
base in our camp-fires, and its 
capital in the zenith-stars. Nor 
did it seem likely, that the Israelites 
had other ‘guidance by day, and 
other illumination by night.” And 
he goes on to observe, **that men 
should in these days, and here, 
literally and truly believe that the 
Israelites had such other day-guid- 
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ance and night illumination as is 
affirmed in the book of ‘ Exodus,’ 
seemed almost incredibly mar- 
vellous.” 

Who does not at once see the 
exact resemblance between an Arab 
chief and the pillar of cloud, and 
between the light of camp-fires and 
the pillar of fire? What can be 
more conclusive than the argument, 
that because it did not seem likely 
to Mr. Stuart-Glennie that the Is- 
raelites had any other guidance than 
he had, therefore it is monstrously 
absurd to suppose they had? 

The following is another specimen 
of Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s “ compa- 
rative method.” As he came down 
the Nile, he was induced out of 
curiosity to pay a visit to a Mussul- 
man saint named Sheykh Selim, 
who was said to have been sitting 
almost naked on the bank of the 
river for fifteen years, without ever 
entering a house; and, because 
strange stories are told of the 
Sheykh, he thinks he gained an 
insight into the unreality of all 
miraculous accounts, and the way 
in which they originated. “The 
medical cures wrought by the 
Sheykh were, of course, miracles. 
His shrewd sayings were, of course, 
revelations or prophecies. When 
he was found alone on the moun- 
tains, or on the other side of the 
Nile, he had, of course, walked 
over the water.” 

Here we cannot help asking 
whether Mr. Stuart-Glennie really 
means to institute a comparison 
between Him who spake as never 
man spake, and who went about 
doing good, and this “stark naked 
and dirty man, silent, and gazing 
abstractedly.” If he does, why 
not do so openly and honestly ? 
If he does not, what right has he 
to insinuate the idea in an indirect 
and underhand way? He is less 
scrupulous and reserved on other 
occasions, for he does not shrink 
from talking about “the legends of 
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the life of Jesus,” whom he de- 
scribes as “a second Osiris,” and 
elsewhere classes with Newton. He 
goes even further in the following 
passage :— 


“ Alexander and Jesus had been 
here, and each had, not unwarrantably, 
claimed to be Son of the Supreme 
God. Suppose the three centuries that 
separated them to have vanished, and 
that they, Alexander and Jesus, had * 
been here together, and that you, 
reader, had been present at the inter- 
view. What would they have thought 
of each other? And to which of them 
would you have bowed as the more 
complete man? To Jesus, with his 
Semitic one-sidedness, and unquestion- 
able ignorance and narrowness, how- 
ever sublime a mystic you may imagine 
Him; or, suppose Him such as some 
maintain, to Alexander, with his Aryan 
many-sided completeness—the enthu- 
siast of Homer, the pupil of Aristotle ; 
the general no less cautiously attentive 
to detail than brilliantly audacious in 
plan; the statesman with schemes of 
world-union, wholly unfettered by pre- 
judices either of nation or of race; 
and the man of heroic valour and 
magnanimity? Brought to such a test 
as this, that ‘Imitation of Christ,’ of 
which there is so much canting talk, is 
seen to be, at once, both impossible 
and undesirable as the imitation of a 
life.” 


We think it will by this time 
be pretty plain, that Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie is, as we said before, no 
pious pilgrim in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the phrase, and that 
the title of his book, “ Pilgrim 
Memories,” is a misnomer which 
can be defended only on the lucus 
a non lucendo principle. It is pal- 
tering with words in a double sense 
—of which Mr. Stuart-Glennie is too 
often guilty—to maintain, as he 
does in his preface, that his journey 
in the East was a pilgrimage rather 
than a tour, because “the places 
visited are regarded as of the pro- 
foundest historical—nay, if you 
will—even ‘ sacred,’ interest,” and 
the chief object of it was “to gain 
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that enlargement of sympathy and 
greater truthfulness of view which 
is true spiritual advancement.” 
“Pagan Maunderings” would 
have been a far more appropriate 
title for the book than “ Pilgrim 
Memories.” The only question is, 
whether that would not be unjust to 
the pagans of antiquity, for they 
did at least recognize divine agency ; 
and Cudworth, in his “ Intellectual 
System,” maintained with a great 
array of learning and power of 
argument, that amidst all their gods 
and goddesses, they acknowledged 
one Supreme Being, one greatest 
and best, as the Romans expressed 
it, with their Jupiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus ; whereas Mr. Stuart-Glennie 
is amazed at “the dominancy still 
of a belief, at once so puerile and 
immoral, as that in a Personal Being 
outside of this infinite sphere.” In 
his estimation “ the actual objective 
existence of a supernatural personal 
God is but an hypothesis,” which 
“the results of criticism of the 
supposed records of this Being 
make in the highest degree doubt- 
ful,” and he cannot conceive the 
God of Scripture to be “ anything 
else than the mere offspring of the 
intellectual ignorance and reflection 
of the moral character of nomad 
savages.”” He winds up a wild, 
rambling rhapsody on Mount Sinai 
with these words: ‘“ The over- 
shadowing Almighty Creator-God 
shrinks suddenly to a poor phan- 
tasm, moving only to pity for the 
men who have believed in the 
blasphemy-worth reality of an un- 
substantial dream; nor in their 
blind ignorance, seen, as yet, their 
dread Creator’s creaturehood.” 
“Atheist! then.” Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie supposes the reader to say. 
“‘ Miserable calumny!” is his reply. 
He, no less than the rest of the 
world, recognizes ruling powers. 
The gods of his pantheon are 
“‘ Mutual Determination,” ‘ Mutual 
Influence,” and “ Reciprocal Action.” 
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He has an hypothesis to explain 
how the world goes on, namely, “ the 
conception of bodies as systems of 
molecular motion: the conception 
of bodies, further, not as isolated, 
but as acting mechanically on each 
other as parts of a system; and 
the conception of mental states and 
changes as having equivalents in 
states and changes of molecular 
motion.” 

What can be plainer or more 
satisfactory than this? The devoted 
objects of Mr. Stuart - Glennie’s 
scornful pity have reason to be 
thankful that, if he robs them of 
their most cherished sacred con- 
victions, and all their fondest hopes, 
he does not leave them comfortless ; 
if he denies them their one true 
God, he gives them a much better 
one of his own manufacture in 
accordance with. the “ highest gene- 
ralizations of sodern science.” He 


is no mere ruthless destructive, bent 
upon uprooting men’s sacred beliefs 
and the social order indissolubly 


bound up with them. He has a 
theory of the universe which is to 
supersede all others hitherto pro- 
pounded, reconcile all “ antagon- 
isms of Philosophy and Religion, 
and of Idealism and Materialism,” 
explain all anomalies, correct all 
errors, remove all abuses, aud put 
an end to all evils. Unfortunately 
it will require a lifetime to bring it 
to maturity. We tremble for the 
world at the dread possibility of its 
being nipt in the bud by disabling 
disease or something worse. But 
we must wait patiently and hope- 
fully. St. Paul’s was not built in a 
day, and “all discoverers, whether 
of the religious, or of the scientific 
class—whether, for example, of the 
class of Jesus, or of the class of 
Newton—owe their immortality to 
their faculty of brooding their 
capability, of what one may almost 
call a third state of existence— 
Trance.” 

Of course, therefore, Mr. Stuart- 
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Glennie, who intends-to rank still 
higher by being a discoverer both 
of the religious and the scientific 
class, must be allowed time to brood. 
He is fully, nay, painfully, alive to 
“the necessity of the ideal for a 
noble and blessed life; and the 
necessity, therefore, of mastering 
those philosophical problems, on 
the solution of which alone it can 
be solidly reconstructed ; or rather, 
the solution of which will be, in 
its emotional aspect, an ideal—an 
ideal, the splendour of truth—and 
adequate to replace, at length, the 
false, and, therefore, pernicious 
ideals of all ’existing popular re- 
ligions.” He is in search of “a 
new world, of a kind far more 
sublime than ever a Columbus, or 
even a Herschell discovered, in the 
achievement of the quest of a new 
revelation —a new sanction for 
morality, a new ideal for faith.” 
In order to get at this new world, 
it is necessary to discover and verify 
“the ultimate law of history,” to 
accomplish which “one must take 
a view of it extending over cycles 
of ages and ages, of millenniums,” 
which of course requires some little 
time. 

Meanwhile, to satisfy the impa- 
tient curiosity of anxious inquirers, 
he has favoured the world with the 
present volume, scattered through- 
out which, like Sybilline leaves, are 
fragmentary revelations as to the 
nature of the “New Ideal” and 
the “Ultimate Law of History,” 
which the reader must do the best he 
can with. The following is the most 
connected and complete account 
we have been able to find :— 


“But the solitary ruins of the 
Christian quarter (at Damascus), de- 
vastated by the fanaticism of ignorance 
and superstition, Muslim and Chris- 
tian,—for the one provoked the other,— 
fitly reminded how far we yet are from 
even a distant approach to such an 
Ideal. How is it, then, to be, at least, 
worked towards? Chiefly, without 
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question, by the presenting of that 
New Ideal to the intellect as but an 
expression of the certain outcome of 
the tendencies of the forces of human 
development ; and by so presenting it 
as to stir the heart with a passionate 
sympathy that will urge each individual 
to make his own life aid in the realiza- 
tion of this Social Ideal. Is this pos- 
sible? Yes; if, at least, an Ultimate. 
Law of History is discoverable. For 
it is such a Law, and such a Law only, 
that can afford, at once, the only suffi- 
cient basis of such a New Ideal, and 
the only effective means of drawing 
out a truly moral sympathy with human 
misery, and with human progress, And 
why thus, and thus only? Because 
it is only a verifiable Law of History 
that can adequately assure us that 
such an Ideal is no mere delusive 
vision, but foresight of an actual Future 
revealed in an actual Past; and be- 
cause, seeing that an Ultimate, is dis- 
tinguished from an Empirical, Law of 
History just by this, that it is but an 
expression of the action, under certain 
conditions, of those Moral Forces, 
those internal Wants and Activities of 
which each one is conscious in himself 
—only thus can the fact of Progress, 
and the Law of it, be not only shown 
to the intellect, but brought home to the 
heart. 


“And the more this question of 
Moral Forces is considered, the more 
clear it becomes that an Ideal based 
on a Law of History, in which these 
Forces are duly recognized and defined, 
will, in its most essential conception, 
be opposed to that which is at the core 
of all those Ideals of Superstition which 
have united, only in disuniting men. 
For a Law, in which Moral Forces are 
duly recognized and defined, will be 
found to be a Law in which all the 
causes of things are conceived as in 
the System itself of Things. The 
identification of Moral Forces with 
Moral Maxims, as apparently by Mr. 
Buckle, is but a result of hasty and 
confused thinking. Moral Forces are 
more truly to be regarded quite gene- 
rally as Internal Forces, or that Ele- 
ment on which External Conditions 
act, and which on these reacts. But 
‘the conception of Causation which is 
thus found to be implied in the tine 
general conception of Moral Forces is 
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in the most definite antagonism to that 
which is at the core, not only of Super- 
stitions generally, but at the core 
more particularly of Christianism and 
Islamism. For the conception of Causa- 
tion to which a true general conception 
of Moral Forces leads, is the conception 
of it as a Mutual Determination. And 
that conception of Causation which is 
at the heart of all superstitions, and 
in fact defines them as Superstitions, 
is the conception of it as a One-sided 
determination. 


“ But if an Ideal based on a Law of 
History in which Moral, or, generally, 
Internal Forces are duly recognized 
and defined, is thus, in its most essential 
conception, opposed to that which is at 
the core of all the Ideals of Supersti- 
tion ; and if these, in uniting, have also 
ever disunited, men; then, in the very 
fact of the New Ideal having such an 
opposed conception at the heart of it, 
we have a further assurance of its re- 
alization in a more complete Oneness 
of Mankind than that accomplished 
by any of these other Ideals. Buddhism, 
Christianism and Islamism, for instance, 
present ideals of Oneness and ideals 
of a very high moral character; and it 
is by these ideals that they have 
achieved whatever has been most bene- 
ficent in their effects. But, in each 
and all of these three great moral re- 
ligions, the ideal of Oneness is not only 
rather individual than social, but is 
presented in such an intellectual form 
of dogma as—derived as, in the two 
latter cases particularly it is, from a 
conception of Causation opposed to that 
of Science—has demonstrably limited 
the universality of its realization. 
Thus, not in what is an accident of, 
but in what is most essential to, the 
ideals of Buddhism, Christianism, and 
Islamism, and their presentation, there 
is an element counteracting and limiting 
the realization of them in the Oneness of 
mankind. No such element, however, 
is there to be found in an ideal of One- 
ness, not individual only, but social, 
and an ideal which is based on an 
Ultimate Law of History—no such 
counteracting and limiting element, 
but the reverse. For it is evident that 
an ideal of Social Oneness which is 
based on a Law of universal History, 
and on a Law in which progress is 
shown to arise from the forces of Human 
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Nature itself, under the historical con- 
ditions of their action, not only presents 
Mankind as united in the Future, but 
as, in so far as each race, nation, and 
religion has contributed to the great 
progress, united, as mutually helpful 
brethren, in the Past. And such an 
Ideal, therefore, can be presented to all, 
and especially to the adherents of those 
three great more religions of the Modern 
Age—Buddhism, Christianism, and 
Islamism—as but a development of 
ideals already cherished by themselves ; 
and a development due, neither to any 
supernatural inspiration, nor exclusive 
endowment of a * peculiar people ;’ but 
to that greater completeness of view 
which has arisen from the varied ex- 
periences, sufferings, and aspirations 
of others, their brethren. 


“ Such a New Ideal will be, in effect, 
a New Religion. Most fitly, perhaps, 
we may name it Humanitarianism. 
Destined to replace alike Buddhism, 
Christianism, and Islamism, and to be 
the religion of a New Age of Civiliza- 
tion; it will, no doubt, in the course of 
its spread and development, be broken 
up into at least as many sects as each 
one of these its antecedents. Nor is 
this natural only, but desirable. Too 
infinite is the Universe, and too diverse 
the capacities of Human Consciousness, 
for a rigid definition of the Ideal. Yet, 
various as will, doubtless, be its special 
forms, certain general principles and 
outlines will always remain distin- 
guishable. Humanitarianism, how- 
ever various its forms, will still be dis- 
tinguishable from all previous, and less 
universal, religions by its Theory of the 
Universe, the Sanction it gives to 
Morality, and its Principle of Authority. 
Its Theory of the Universe will be an 
expression of the conception of Law 
in its fullest and most complete de- 
velopment. The Sanction given by it 
to Morality will be the Progress of 
Humanity, brought home at once to 
intellectual apprehension and sympa- 
thetic emotion by an Ultimate Law of 
History. And its Principle of Authority 
will be the verified Laws of Nature, 
and of Man’s progressive Consciousness 
of Nature. Such are the great outlines 
of that New Religion which, throtgh- 
out all the civilized states of the world, 
not of the West only, but of the East, 
is rapidly maturing itself in the truer 
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thought and higher emotion of the pro- 
fessed adherents of each and all of the 
greater religions. For these are all 
still religions of Supernaturalism ; and 
this New Religion is, against each and 
all of these, a revolt. Utterly, there- 
fore, do those miscalculate the force of 
this vast and world-wide movement, 
who fancy that Humanitarianism means 
but the Comtean ‘ worship of humanity,’ 
and flatter themselves that, in some 
petty ridicule of the forms of that 
worship, they have disposed of that 
religion of Humanitarianism destined 
to be the religion of Humanity. Com- 
tism is but a sect of Humanitarianism ; 
a sect to which I do not belong; but a 
sect against which it does not behove 
any true Humanitarian, (however averse 
he may personally be to the distinctive 
principles and practices of Comtism), 
to say anything publicly in these times 
in which Humanitarianism itself is, even 
in its largest principles, still a militant 
Faith.” 


We hope our readers clearly 
understand all this, and fully 
appreciate their privilege in living 
in the age of such a_ glorious 
discovery, and still more in being 
able to boast that they are fellow- 
countrymen with the discoverer! 
If we can but survive long enough 
to see the completion of the grand 
series of works of which the pre- 
sent is the prowmium, we may die 
in peaceful contentment, for the 
real millennium will have begun, 
the golden age will have returned, 
and truth and love, peace and 
plenty, everywhere prevail, to the 
happiness of mankind. 

We are so fascinated with the 
enchanting prospect, that we have 
scarcely the heart to say we wish 
Mr. Stuart-Glennie had explained 
himself a little more clearly and 
consecutively. In reading through 
his volume with no small effort, 
we have been often reminded of 
the old joke about Hegel, who 
lamented that none of his followers 
understood him but one, and he 
did not understand him rightly. 
His pages are covered with a Scotch 
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mist, in which we have often 
missed our way, and his book is a 
perpetual series of puzzles, from 
the title-page and preface at the 
beginning, to the prospectus of 
his promised magnum opus, “The 
Modern Revolution,” at the end. 
We have already quoted some hard 
Sayings, and might quote many 
more, but we forbear. It is to be 
presumed Mr. Stuart-Glennie really 
has a meaning in all that he says, 
and knows what he means, though 
we must confess to having some- 
times had a shrewd doubt on the 
subject. At any rate, he is not 
successful in his efforts to com- 
municate it to others. Poor Mr. 
Buckle was repeatedly obliged to 
confess his inability to understand 
him, and ask for explanation which 
itself had to be explained. We 
suppose the fact is, his thoughts 
are too big for utterance in human 
language. He confesses he finds 
“the art of expression is difficult,” 
and tells us that at Nazareth it was 
only in “the divine symbolism of 
the heavens,” he could find the 
words he needed. Certainly, the way 
in which he rambles on with his 
mystical, allegorising, metaphysical 
jargon, and scientific slang, is 
trying to the understanding and 
patience of the reader, and to make 
the confusion worse confounded, 
he must needs construct his sen- 
tences in a fashion neither English 
nor German, but a hybrid form 
partaking of both. 

The perplexity is still further 
increased by the heterogeneous 
nature of the materials composing 
the work, and the strange way in 
which they are put together. Con- 
versations, more imaginary than 
real, with Mr. Buckle, incidents 
of travel, previously published, and 
the author's lucubrations profess- 


_ edly suggested’ by them, but really 


having little or no connection with 
them, are all jumbled together, in 
& manner reminding one of the 


- 
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waste-paper basket turned upside 
down, and leading to transitions 
of startling abruptness, from the 
sublime to the insignificant and the 
ridiculous. Though many topics 
are touched upon with tiresome 
repetition, not one is thoroughly 
discussed. The reader is referred 
to the author's subsequent works 
for a full development of the argu- 
ments, there being not sufficient 
room in this volume of more than 
500 large octavo pages. 

Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s style of rea- 
soning is scarcely what one would 
expect from a barrister, and a 
philosopher who has written papers 
for the British Association of Sci- 
ence. He talks learnedly about 
inductive generalization, method of 
comparison, laws of development, 
evolution, and what not, but sets 
all rules of right reason and com- 
mon sense at defiance. Assertion 
takes the place of argument, as- 
sumption of proof; and to make 
assurance doubly sure, to the direct 
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assertion of what ought to be proved 
is added a fierce declaration that to 
suppose the contrary is ridiculous 
imbecility. 

For a lawyer, Mr. Stuart-Glennie 
writes in a strangely revolutionary 
tone. He avows a decided sympathy 
with the Parisian Communists, and 
says that in the “atrocities” of 
“the Reign of Terror on the cap- 
ture of Paris, we have had but too 
lamentably strong proof that the 
spirit with which, since its esta- 
blishment, Christianity has ever 
met serious attack on its institu- 
tions, is still unchanged.” He calls 
“the Flag of the Revolution,” which 
he predicts with undisguised satis- 
faction, ‘the Flag of Brotherhood 
with the Outcast,” and talks of 
marriage, property, and govern- 
ment, as institutions of question- 
able utility and destined to speedy 
destruction ! 

Such is the new gospel of 
Humanitarianism ! 


London: Henry S. 


There are two circumstances in connection with Mr. Tennyson's last 
pea which have naturally occasioned remark. One is, that this is 
is first dramatic publication, the other, that he is the first and almost 
the only writer who has chosen Mary Tudor as the subject for a drama. 
Nothing is more common than for young aspirants after the honours of 
authorship, to make a play of some sort their first literary venture—in 
fact it has been often observed, that this is the direction almost invariably 
taken by youthful genius at the commencement of its career. 

It is probable enough, that Mr. Tennyson, like many others, may have 
written a play in early life; but, if so, he had the good sense not to rush 
into print with it. He saw that, while it may be no difficult matter for 
an active and imaginative mind to put together a series of speeches and 
conversations, a dramatic masterpiece, full of life and power, with well- 
contrived plot, vivid portraiture of character, stirring incident, and 
touching scenes, not without happy hits in the way of pointed observation 
and weighty reflection, is an achievement demanding the highest genius, 
matured by long and deep study of men and books. It is not given to 
every one to penetrate, like Shakspeare, into the intricate recesses of the 
human heart with the intuitive glance of heaven-inspired genius, and even 
he had advanced beyond the immaturity of youth before he produced his 
greatest works. If, therefore, Mr. Tennyson has abstained so long from 
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any dramatic attempt, it ought not to be made a ground of reproach 
or depreciation. His genius is unquestionably more lyrical than dramatic, 
but it does not therefore follow, that he is deficient in dramatic power; 
in fact, his present production unmistakably and irresistibly proves the 
contrary. 

He has done wisely to wait for the full maturity of his powers before 
publishing a drama, nor, in our opinion, has he shown less wisdom in 
making it historical. It must be allowed that historical plays, like historical 
novels, do not occupy the highest rank. They do not afford the same 
scope as others for creative power and passionate imagination. But what 
is lost in one way, is more than counterbalanced by what is gained in 
another. If there is less fiction, there is more truth; if less of intense 
excitement, more of valuable instruction. Hence it is not surprising 
that an eminent statesman should have declared he had Jearnt more 
history from Shakspeare’s historical plays than from any other source. 
Historical plays are living pictures of the past, they show the form and 
pressure of the age and body of times gone by, and there can be no more 
effectual way of teaching history to those who have not read it, or im- 


pressing it upon those who have, according to the well-known and well- 
established saying of Horace :— 


“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator.” 


But if Mr. Tennyson was well advised in writing an historical play, has 
he made a good choice of a subject? We think this is a question which 
ought scarcely to be asked. An author is the best judge of what he can 
do best. The character of Mary Tudor may not be an attractive one; 
and the fact that Victor Hugo is the only writer who has made it the 
subject of a drama—not, however, without sacrificing historical accuracy 
to dramatic effect—shows that it is not generally thought suitable for the 
stage; but we can well understand why Mr. Tennyson should have pre- 
ferred it, with all its drawbacks, to one which has been often treated by 
others. It has the advantage of being connected with a turning-point in 
our history, a period of religious revolution, fanatical cruelty, fierce re- 
venge, and heroic martyrdom. And certainly, at a time like the present, 
when Ultramontanism is everywhere struggling so pertinaciously and 
powerfully for pre-eminence, when sacerdotal ritualism is rampant in the 
ranks of the clergy and their increasingly numerous female and effeminate 
followers, it is well that people should see a lively representation of the 
results to which these principles naturally lead, and have actually led. 
In this point of view Mr. Tennyson’s drama is a most opportune and 
valuable contribution to the literature of the day, for which he deserves 
the best thanks of all genuine Protestants and every true Englishman. 

It is unreasonable to object that the work has no plot, no conflict of 
action, no climax. A similar objection may be made against Shakspeare’s 
historical plays. Mr. Tennyson having determined, rightly or wrongly, 
to compose an historical drama, could not but take the materials supplied 
by history, just as he found them. In the actual life of a brief period 
like this, events do not appear dove-tailed together with such nicety and 
studied purpose as all to converge towards one grand final consummation. 
All that could fairly be expected from him was, that he should paint the 
history of the time in true and lively colours, with a due regard to light 
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and shade, grouping and contrast ; and no one can deny that thus much 
he has successfully accomplished. 

While bestowing special pains on the principal characters, who took 
leading part in public affairs, he has added to the variety, truthfulness, 
and completeness of the picture, by introducing persons of the middle and 
humbler classes, whose characteristic and sometimes humorous observa- 
tions afford an agreeable relief to the grave, and even sombre, tone, which 
naturally pervades the poem. The opening scene is a lively sketch of 
what may well be imagined to have been said and done at the royal pro- 
cession through the city of London. Equally life-like are the sayings of 
the country people assembled to hear Wyatt’s stirring speech, which is an 
admirable specimen of mob-oratory. The conversation of Tib and Joan, 
two countrywomen, who have come to Oxford on the occasion of Cranmer’s 
death, though full of racy humour, like the author’s northern farmer, is 
too much like it in dialect, also, to suit Oxfordshire people. 

It is allowed on all hands, that the character of Mary is well drawn and 
skilfully developed in strict accordance with the best historical authorities. 
We see her Tudor courage, self-will, and sagacity, her Spanish fanaticism 
and cruelty, and her womanly, devoted, and even slavish affection, not un- 
mingled with jealousy and revenge. Her speech to the Lord Mayor, on 
the occasion of her visit to the city, is a dignified assertion of her royal 
rights, and a bold declaration of her determination to maintain them in 
the face of all danger. A still more striking instance of her lofty courage, 
is her behaviour on hearing of the supposed success of Wyatt’s in- 
surrection :— 


Garptner. Madam, I much fear 
That all is lost; but we can save your Grace, 
The river still is free. I do beseech you, 
There yet is time, take boat and pass to Windsor. 
Mary. I pass to Windsor and I lose my crown. 
Garpiner. Pass, then, I pray your Highness, to the Tower. 
Mary. I shall but be their prisoner in the Tower. 
[Cries without. 
The traitor! treason! Pembroke! 
Lapvies. Treason! treason ! 
Mary. Peace. 
False to Northumberland, is he false to me ? 
Bear witness, Renard, that I live and die 
The true and faithful bride of Philip—a sound 
Of feet and voices thickening hither blows— 
Hark, there is battle at the palace gates, 
And I will out upon the gallery. 
Lavtgs. No, no, your grace ; see there are arrows flying. 
Mary. I am Harry’s daughter, Tudor, and not fear. 
[Goes out on the gallery. 
The guards are all driven in, skulk into corners 
Like rabbits to their holes. A gracious guard 
Truly ; shame on them, they have shut the gates ! 


The portrait of Elizabeth, though she rarely appears on the scene, is 
also marked by great skill. Her cautious reserve and prudent policy 
present a striking contrast to the vanity, fickleness, levity, and indis- 
cretion of the butterfly Courtenay, as she calls him in the conversa- 
tion, which well brings out the character of both. The character and 
fate of Lady Jane Grey are so familiar to all as to be even trite, yet 
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Mr. Tennyson’s description is distinguished by a degree of truthfulness, 
taste, and feeling, which makes it well worth quoting :— 


BacEnuALt. Seventeen—and knew eight languages—in music 


Peerless—her needle perfect, and her learning 
Beyond the churchmen ; yet so meek, so modest, 
So wife-like humble to the trivial boy 
Mismatch’d with her for policy! . I have heard 
She would not take a last farewell of him, 
She fear’d it might unman him for his end. 
She could not be unmann’d—no, nor out-woman'’d— 
Seventeen—-a rose of grace ! 
Girl never breathed to rival such a rose ; 
Rose never blew that equall’d such a bud. 
SrarrorD. Pray you go on. 
Bacennatt. She came upon the scaffold, 
And said she was condemn‘d to die for treason ; 
She had but follow’d the device of those 
Her nearest kin; she thought they knew the laws. 
But for her herself, she knew but little law, 
And nothing of the titles to the crown ; 
She had no desire for that, and wrung her hands, 
And trusted God would save her thro’ the blood 
Of Jesus Christ alone. 
Starrorp. Pray you go on. 
Bacenuatt. Then knelt and said the Miserere Mei— 
But all in English, mark you; rose again, 
And, when the headsman pray’d to be forgiven, 
Said, “ You will give me my true crown at last, 
But do it quickly ;” then all wept but she, 
Who changed not colour when she saw the block, 
But ask’d him, child-like: “ Will you take it off 
Before I lay me down?” ‘“ No, madam,” he said, 
Gasping ; and when her innocent eyes were bound, 
She, with her poor blind hands feeling—“ Where is it? 
Where is it?”"—You must fancy that which follow’d, 
If you have heart to do it! 


The scene in which Gardiner urges, and Pole opposes the resuscitation 
of the old Jaws against the Lollards, has been pronounced weak, but 
contains some good passages, witness the following :— 


GarvinER. The end’s not come. 

Poe. No; nor this way will come, 
Seeing there be two ways to every end, 
A better and a worse—the worse is here 
To persecute, because to persecute 
Makes a faith hated, and is furthermore 
No perfect witness of a perfect faith 
In him who persecutes; when men are lost 
On tides of strange opinion, and not sure 
Of their own selves, they are wroth with their own selves, 
And thence with others; then who lights the faggot? 
Not the full faith, no, but the lurking doubt, 
Old Rome, that first made martyrs in the Church, 
Trembled for her own gods, for these were trembling— 
But when did our Rome tremble? 

Pacer. Did she not 
In Henry's time, and Edward's ? 
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Pore. What, my lord! 
The Church on Peter’s rock?—never! I have seen 
A pine in Italy that cast its shadow 
Athwart a cataract; firm stood the pine— 
The cataract shook the shadow. To my mind, 
The cataract typed the headlong plunge and fall 
Of heresy to the pit: the pine was Rome. 
You see, my lords, 
It was the shadow of the Church that trembled, 
Your church was but the shadow of a church, 
Wanting the triple mitre. 

GaRbiNER (muttering). Here he tropes. 

Pore. And tropes are good to clothe a naked truth, 
And make it look more seemly. 

Garpiner. Tropes again! 

Pore. You are hard to please. Then without tropes, my lord, 
An overmuch severeness, I repeat, 
When faith is wavering makes the waverer pass 
Into more settled hatred of the destinies 
Of those who rule, which hatred by-and-by 
Involves the ruler (thus there springs to light 
That centaur of a monstrous common-weal, 
The traitor-heretic), then tho’ some may quail, 
Yet others are that dare the stake and fire, 
And their strong torment bravely borne, begets 
An admiration and an indignation, 
And hot desire to imitate ; so the plague 
Of schism spreads; were there but three or four 
Of these misleaders, yet I would not say 
Burn! and we cannot burn whole towns; they are many, 
As my Lord Paget says. 


From calm discussion and grave argument, the two Catholic dignitaries 
gradually slide into warm altercation, bitter personalities, and fierce re- 
crimination, to the amusement, if not edification, of the reader. 


Pore (angered). But you, my lord, beyond all supposition, 
In clear and open day were congruent 
With that vile Cranmer in the accursed lie 
Of good Queen Catherine's divorce—the spring 
Of all those evils that have flow'd upon us: 
For you yourself have truckled to the tyrant, 
And done your best to bastardize our Queen, 
For which God's righteous judgment fell upon you 
In your five years of imprisonment, my lord, 
Under young Edward, who so bolster’d up 
The gross King’s headship of the Church, or more 
Denied the Holy Father! 
GARDINER. Ha! what! eh? 
But you, my lord, a polish’d gentleman, 
A bookman, flying from the heat and tussle, 
You lived among your vines and oranges, 
In your soft Italy yonder! You were sent for, 
You were appeal’d to, but you still preferr’d 
Your learned leisure. As for what I did, 
I suffer’d and repented. You, Lord Legate 
And Cardinal-Deacon, have not now to learn 
That ev’n St. Peter in his time of fear 
Denied his master, ay, and thrice, my lord. 
Pore. But not for five-and-twenty years, my lord. 
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The Act relating to Cranmer is, perhaps, scarcely suited for stage repre- 
sentation, but it is indispensable to the completeness of the drama as a 
picture of Mary’s reign. It gives a much more truthful portrait of the 
ill-fated archbishop than is to be found in Macaulay, who goes beyond all 
reason and justice in his unmeasured contempt and bitter invective. 
Cranmer was not, perhaps, the highest style of man. Like Cicero, he 
was weak and timid, vacillating and time-serving. But he was not, 
therefore, the mean-spirited, false-hearted, hypocritical knave that 
Macaulay represents him. Whatever his faults in life, he made ample 
amends for them by his frank confession and heroic endurance at his 
death. The torture of mind to which he was subjected by his relentless 
persecutors must have almost exceeded the bodily pain of burning. 


Cole’s address at St. Mary’s, as here reported, shows to what a pitch 
of diabolical malignity they went :— 


Corxz. Take, therefore, all, example by this man, 

For if our holy Queen not pardon him, 
Much less sball others in like cause escape, 
That all of you, the highest as the lowest, 
May learn there is no power against the Lord. 
There stands a man, once of so high degree, 
Chief prelate of our Church, archbishop, first 
In council, second person in the realm, 
Friend for so Jong time of a mighty king; 
And now ye see downfallen and debased 
From councillor to caitiff—falien so low, 
The leprous flutterings of the byway, scum 
And offal of the city -would not change 
Estates with him; in brief, so miserable, 
There is no hope of better left for him, 
No place for worse. 

Yet, Cranmer, be thou glad. 
This is the word of God. He is glorified 
In thy conversion: lo! thou art reclaim’d ; 
He brings thee home; nor fear but that to-day 
Thou shalt receive the penitent thief's award, 
And be with Christ the Lord in Paradise. 
Remember how God made the fierce fire seem 
To those three children like a pleasant dew. 
Remember, too, 
The triumph of St. Andrew on his cross, 
The patience of St. Lawrence in the fire. 
Thus, if thou call on God and all the saints, 
God will beat down the fury of the flame, 
Or give thee saintly strength to undergo. 
And for thy soul shall masses here be sung 
By every priest in Oxford. Pray for him. 

Cranmer. Ay, one and all, dear brothers, pray for me; 

Pray with one breath, one heart, one soul for me. 


We would only observe, in conclusion, that we cordially concur with 
those who pronounce this to be one of Mr. Tennyson’s finest productions ; 
and it will be a happy thing for England, if he is induced by the success 
of his first published play to dramatise other portions of our history. 








